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safatrehreder SIT TATA: | 

Teed FT ITT TBlreaT THHTAT UI 

anette frafawar cer a SETA | 

TATATATS SY TETRA ETA | 

“The Supreme Spirit has two states of Form: the fone, the] 

Nature of the World (prakrti) and [the cther,| its transformation 
as appearance (vikrti). Prakrti is His invisible form. Vikrti is the 
aspect (akara) in which He pervades the Universe. Worship and 


meditation can be performed in relation to His aspect (sakara) only."’ 
‘Visnudharmottara’, III. ch. ALVI. 2-8. 


wanretoate Pret € Rraetattr | 
Preaisfreanftrs Sa arcreaftt wattsge 11 


‘‘Nameless and Formless Thou art, O Thou Unknowable. All 
forms of the universe are Thine; thus Thou art known. Known and 
Unknowable, Goddess Narayayi, Obeisance.”’ 

‘Devimahatmya’, XI, ‘Narayanistuti’. 


VIII 
THE IMAGES OF THE TEMPLE 


POSITION AND PROPORTION OF THE IMAGES OF 
THE GODS 


The Hindu temple is a monument, whose outer surface consists of sculptures. 
The Mandapas, the various halls, preceding the Prasada itself in which is 
contained the innermost sanctuary, the Garbhagrha, are architecture in the accepted 
meaning. ‘The Prasada itself however is almost completely a solid mass but for 
the Garbhagrha, which is a small, dark, cubical chamber even in the largest 
temples. But for the main image or imageless symbol enshrined within, the walls 
of the Garbhagrha, as a rule, are plain. The carvings cease at its door; there they 
confront the devotee for the last time as he approaches the innermost sanctuary ; 
he may not himself, as in the temples of South India proceed further, the officiating 
priest performing the rites for him. 


Thus when going to the temple (abhigamana) with speech, body and mind 
centred on the divinity whose presence is installed in the image or symbol, the 
devotee becomes part of the architecture of the Mandapa whose interior he traverses, 
in which he also may pause and gaze at the images that confront him ; images which 
are carved on the pillars, the capitals and on the ceiling; guiding him onwards to 
the main image or symbol i in the Garbhagrha, or upward: to the dome and its central 
point. 


While approaching (abhigamana) the innermost sanctuary and passing 
through the halls in front of it, the Bhakta is within the sacred architecture ; 
together with the images he is enclosed i in a dim, soothing atmosphere caressing the 
eye after the fierce light of the day outside. The atmosphere of the Mandapa is 
charged not only with the scent of flowers, burning oil lamps, and the incense 
coming from the sanctuary, but is tense with ‘the impact of the pillars and carvings. 


This closeness of the carved images and the worshipper in one space is brought 
to its maximum in the inner ambulatory which, in the larger temples (sandhara), 
surrounds the Garbhagrha. The rite of circumambulation (pradaksina) is more a 
communion by movement with the images stationed on the walls than a visual 
recognition of their identity and the perfection of their workmanship. 


The rite of circumambulation however is also performed outside the temple, 
whether there be an enclosed inner ambulatory (sandhara) or not (nirandhara). It 
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is then that the Prasada is peheld in its full effect imparting 4 total exposition of 
i ing.’ 7 2 ' 7 we. aco: 
its aeThe body (akrti) of the temple is Prakrti” (‘Agnipurana’, LNT. 25), at a8 : 
the likeness of the primordial substance of the manifested world, has its aim an 
purpose beyond it and is, supported by it. . 

Viewed from the outside, the Prasada is a monument on whose multi-buttressed 
walls are displayed the images ; above the walls and in continuation of the buttresses 
rises the superstructure whose sloping walls lead towards a point, the apex of the 
finial. The finial is raised above the body itself of the Prasada, placed as it is on 
the crown of the temple (‘amalaka’, or ‘harmya’, the latter in South Indian 
temples). : : ee 

The main display of the figure sculptures is on the perpendicular walls, (Pls. 
I, II, XLII, LXXI). The temple has no fagade ; it faces the four directions. — Its 
walls however are not four surfaces meeting at right angles. Each wall projects 
with a number of offsets, the main pier being in the centre. The buttresses vary 
in thickness ; in the majority of temples built throughout India (except in the South) 
the offsets are moreover frequently superimposed resulting in a stepped, cross- 
shaped plan. Whereas the plain walls of the dark Garbhagrha form a square in 
plan, the carved walls of the exterior of the temple, exposed to the light of the sun, 
the moon and the stars, form an indented plan. The plan of the centre of the temple. 
the square, is translated by its walls into a perimeter of variedly stepped and 
indented design which even may be ‘star shaped'. The outside of the Prasada 
far from exhibiting carved surfaces only, itself has volume. It consists of the piers 
of varying thickness whose front and side walls have images and carvings ; recesses, 
narrow vertical chases and steps hold shaded space, or darkness. The volume of 
the wall space of a Hindu temple forms a unity of relations in height, breadth and 
depth ; in it are integrated space volumes. The texture of the walls is not only that 
of the stone of which they are built or of the plaster with which they mav be over- 
laid; these lend a particular quality of the surface only to the closely built texture 
of the buttresses and offsets and their intervals which form space volumes and 
rhythms of graded light and darkness. 


In this texture, the carved figures belong to the body of the wall and also to 
the spaces between, inasmuch as their own volume projects into the intervals ; the 
carved figures, moreover, reach even further into space or else they are also more 
deeply part of the wall than are the outer or main surfaces of any offset. Niches 
‘are sunk in the main buttresses; there the chief images are placed, the Parsva- 


_' Pradaksina in a Saiva temple, is not performed by going round and round the temple 
as in temples of other gods, but from the Bull to Canda (whose image is stationed to the west 
of the Northern ‘door’ ; I.P. IIL. XII. 59) and back to Nandin, thence to the Somasiitra, the 
water chute, and back again to Nandin, thence to Canda and from there again to the Bull. 

ae “Vrsaip candam vrsam caiva 

Somasiitram punarvrsam 
Candam ca somasiitram ca 

ae Punagcandam punarvrsam’’. ; 

. ‘Looking. up from the Somasiitra, the devotee worships the flag on the Sikhara (1.A. IX. 
ym 149; ‘te. Somastitra or Prapala, see Part V, note 107; both the terms are used here to 
‘indicate the channel (ambumadrga) and: the chute. : 
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devatas, the main aspects of the divinity whose image or symbol is enshrined in 
the Garbhagrha. Placed within the body of the wall, within a niche or ‘‘massive 
door”? (ghanadvara) as it is called, on the co-ordinates of the Prasida these main 
images are nearer to their centre which is also that of the entire monument, the 
temple. The surrounding images (4varana-devatas) are however more exposed ; 
carved, as they sometimes are, almost completely in the round, they are yet of one 
piece of stone with the surfaces in ressault and remain connected with them by the 
strut-like extensions of their modelled limbs at angles not meant for view. 


The carved figures on the surface of the temple are thus at different distances 
from the centre. They are part of it, not only ritually and iconographically but 
also in their position in space. They appear projected from the centre through the 
thickness of the wall or they are embedded in it as it steps forth. ‘The entire 
volume of buttresses and interspaces, the whole monument, is dynamically in a 
state of movement; its stages are marked by the relative depth of the surface ‘‘en 
ressault’’, A movement more powerful than that of any single figure propels, as it 
were, from the centre each single figure together with the wall to its position on 
the perimeter. The paradoxical name of the niche, Ghanadvara, which means 
‘‘massive door’? exprésses the coming forth of the image from and through the 
massive wall. 

A movement from the centre propels, as it were, the walls of the temple with 
their interstices and carvings. The perimeter of the temple thus generally has the 
shape of a cross with recessed angles. From each of its walls or piers with their offsets, 
carved images project further into space. This ultimate progression too is embodied 
in the volume of the walls, bound as they are, in the horizontal, by bands of 

mouldings above and below the rows of images so that the single figures on their 
socles are held within space-zones parallel to the wall and in depth equal to the 
projecting bands of mouldings. This closely enmeshed dynamic mass, its impact 
coming from the centre, whence every figure derives its power and name, meets 
the gaze and movement of the devotee as he circumambulates it. Profile after 
profile meets his vision, each a fresh leaf in the book of revelation of which every 
temple is a copy. Effect and effectiveness of the Prasdda ae one to the eye, mind 
and realisation of the devotee.? In the rite of circumambulation he himself draws 
and becomes the outermost perimeter to the building; he ‘com-prehends’ it while 
walking round it; sees the images not from one side but covers them by his look, 
one at a time, during his approach and onward progress; while he identifies the 
image thereby evoking its name, the total power of the place which the image 
occupies is sent as it were into his presence from the centre of his devotion. 


The sculptures on the outside of the Prasada are stationed around its body ; 
and while they give an exposition of its meaning they are also its ornaments. 
By their sequence they form belts around the body (akrti) of the entire temple and 
its several projections. The latter often form part volumes of their own, massive 
monumental supports of miniature replicas of the whole temple, each with its own 


? ‘The usual position of the spectator in front of a relief or, from various angles and distances, 
if the sculpture is in the round, does not comprehend the effectiveness of the rite of circumaim- 
bulating an extensive monument. 
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superstructure (Sikhara; sriga; Pl. III).° Thus the ultimate meaning of the 
temple is brought near to the devotee; at every turn he sees the figures on the 
walls forming the basis of an ascent‘ towards one high and central shape, the vase 
above the Amalaka, the sacred vessel (kumbha) which is part of the finial and is 
placed ‘‘at the end of Prakrti’’ (‘Agnipurana’, CI . 18), beyond the forms of the 
manifested world, in the deathless (amrta) region. 


In belts around the body of the temple, and in vertical sequences where one 
image is superimposed on the other, the figures are part of the space-body of which 
the outside of the monument, the Prasada, consists. They do not form groups 
except such as are unavoidable by their juxtaposition on symmetrical and repeated 
offsets and recesses. They do not enter into any ‘composition’ whicli would extend 
further than the single buttress or beyond the console on which the 
image is placed (Pls. III, XLIV, LXXI). If more than one figure are part 
of the image they are carved in front of a single surface, they are collateral, 
auxiliary to its meaning and complete its form. This is how the single images 
whether they consist of one, or of several figures in front of the single facets, or in 
their niches, have their own wholeness as works of art (Pls. TI, VI, XV, AAX, 
LXXI). Over and above such perfection as these images or groups may have 
compositionally a further power is vested in them. ‘They are not ‘pillar figures’ 
as those of the doorways of Gothic cathedrals ; they do not function architecturally ; 
the stress of weight and support is unknown to their constitution. No aspiration 
moreover draws them upward, for each has its place and this it occupies with effort- 
less grace and exuberance of modelled form. The final sculptural integument of 
the temple is dynamically one with the monumental progression of its mass. From 
it the figures step forth with a driving power not altogether their own. While they 
are images they are at the same time the ultimate conclusion of that part of the 
wall to which they give its highest accent. Where however thev turn towards the 
wall they illustrate their oneness with its intrinsic movement on which they lean 
‘as their support (Pls. XIX, XX). 

It is thus from the centre that the dynamic movement of the mass of the temple 
proceeds in the main and intermediate directions showing forth as sculptured form 
in its ultimate levels of progression. Its multiple embodiments, the images, are 
bound together in the regularity of their horizontal sequence. It is reinforced, 
and assigned its own extensiveness in space, by the fillets and mouldings with 
their substantial projections and the deep bands of shadow which accompany them, 
above and below the rows of images. In addition, these horizontal ties are crossed 
over or making way for the dark shadows or the strong light, held according to 
season and hour, within the vertical chases and the salient and re-entering angles 
of the Prasada. 7 


* Fa 
A deeply enmeshed net of light and darkness provides the frames to the 
buttresses with their rows of sculptures. In this reduction to a context of light and 


8 Tn South Indian temples the relatively flat offsets of the perpendicular walls are crowned 
each by a miniature chapel (kita, kostha, paiijara, etc). 
‘ The realm of images, excepting Dravida temples, ‘begins’ on the superstructure from the 
Sukanas downwards ; only on a higher level, above the Vedika of the Sikhara, images once 
more face the eight directions. 
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darkness the innumerable and changing gradations of the shadows cast by and 
playing over the carvings receive monumental firmness (Pl. III). The indefinitely 
flexed and modulated bodies of the images, their rounded volumes, appear levelled 
to a considerable extent by the strong light; thus they do not dissolve the compact 
monument into almost innumerable carvings but keep its surfaces enlivened by 
rhythmical accents of line and shade, even in the strongest glare which would 
render a plain surface dead with too much light. Having come forth—ontologically 
from the centre of the dark sanctuary, the images in the light of the day are an 
exposition of its meaning, beneficent to eye and mind alike. 


The dynamic expansiveness of the mass of the Prasada has its correspondence 
in the plan of the building in the shape of a cross with recessed angles or having 
an outline which results from a rotation of the square. ‘The static perfection of the 
small square of the dark Garbhagrha with its plain walls is translated into the body 
of the temple, the ‘body of God’, a likeness of the manifested universe and its 
primordial substance, Prakrti. It has its effect by giving the fullest exposition of 
its meaning and forms to the devotee in the rite of circumambulation in which 
he himself becomes the ougermost perimeter and limit of the monument in the 
centre. 

Such an understanding of monumental form by the ritual encompassing 
movement is a realisation as much by the eye as within one’s whole living person in 
motion. During this rite the bodily presence of the Bhakta expands and comprises 
the Prasada. While doing Pradaksina, the devotee is the perimeter of the temple 
and of its effectiveness ; he comprehends its full extent. Prior to it however he had 
approached the sanctuary by the main entrance passing across the structural halls 
in front of it. During this approach (abhigamana) in the interior of the building, 
he was immersed in its space and exposed.to the impact of the pillars and walls of 
the Mandapa.* While he traverses the Mandapa he is part of the flux of the whole 
interior towards the Garbhagrha, in one direction, in its central part and its parallel 
‘aisles’ which is brought about by the rhythmic sequence of spaces marked by the 
position of the pillars and their vertical structure. Thus acted upon and prepared, 
the devotee at last is confronted by the entrance of the Garbhagrha which bids him 
halt; its door frame, an iconostasis in relief, is raised before him and separates 
him from the mage, in the Garbhagrha (Pls. LI, V). 

In his approach he had been impressed by many impacts, himself part of the 
interior of the Mandapa which he traversed in one direction drawn by, and 
leaving behind him, its pillared rhvthms. Now his body is made to hait, and 
thus at rest, his eyes take in the presence of the image in the frame of the entrance. 
It is here that Indian sculpture is to be understood as relief in the widest sense.° 


5 The exterior of the Mandapa is built and carved analogous to the exterior of the Prasada. 

* The image in the Garbhagrha is frequently modelled in the round in most of its parts ; 
the back which is not meant to be seen is not worked out in detail. The image with the sur- 
rounding images of Avarana divinities is mostly carved in front of a slab ; the latter is in a 
lower relief and is moreover frequently perforated along the contour of the main image. 
The forn of the main image in the Garbhagrha is an adaptation of sculpture, originally 
meant to be circumambulated, for the purpose of merely being looked at from the front. 

Excepting the image, the doorways (dvara), and free standing gates (torana), etc., Indian 
sculpture is meant to be seen while passing around it. Door frames and Toranas are forms of 
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On the outside of the temple, each of the closely set images on the perpendicular 
wall facets, has to be dwelt upon by itself. For each is complete in its particular 
meaning and at its particular place. The main aspects, for example, of the God 
in the temple such as certain Avatars, in a Visnu temple ; or the divinities most 
closely related to Siva, if the temple is consecrated to him; or the images of the 
three great gods, Brahma, Visnu and Siva, are placed in ‘massive doors’ in three 
of the cardinal points, whereas the entrance itself, generally facing East, frequently 
has a small image of the main divinity carved at the centre of the lintel.” It abounds 
also in other carvings’ all linked up as one great composition. Over and above, it 
frames the main image in the Garbhagrha.° 

Facing the cardinal points are the ‘doors’ where the image of God shows forth. 
On the actual entrance especially, the small image on the lintel is similar in position 
tothe image of Christ carved in the tympanum above the entrance and is akin to 
His words: ‘‘I am the Door’’. 

Apart from the main images, in their niches, and indispensable to all temples 
are the images of the Astadikpalas, the Guardians of the Eight points of space, 
each in its correct location. The multitude of divine figures stationed between these 
two kinds of esseutial images, each ‘on a facet and having a console of its own, are 
Nagas, Sardilas, Apsards, Surasundaris, Mithunas, etc. (Pls. XLI, XL, XI, 
XXXII), and certain specific images of the lesser gods. 


Each such type of the ‘surrounding divinities’ is repeated in many variations 
of posture and movement on the walls of the temple; like the chorus in an Indian 
Yatra performance announcing the particular passage of the play not once only, 
but by repetition in the four directions of space. Repetition and symmetrical 
response are the rule in the horizontal and also in the vertical; so that the mind 
of the devotee becomes moved afresh by the beauties of the Divine and its graces 
at each angle, assured of its boons and of fearlessness." There is no scope for 
natration in the juxtaposition of these figures. Each is the form of an enduring 
state of being in which it is absorbed while its gestures give it an actuality by 
which the mind of the devotee becomes arrested and is made to dwell on the 
particular state thus quickened. 


structural architecture and provide the ground for the display of reliefs. ‘Their arrangement 
is closely allied to paintings such as are made even to-day on scrolls (pat, in Bengal; to be 
seen in vertical succession): these would have their carved correspondence on the jambs ;-- 
scrolls to be rolled and unrolled horizontally which were known to ancient India (‘Mudra- 
raksasa’, I; *‘Harsacaritra’, V; cf. Kramrisch, “Visnudhanmottara’, Pt. III. and ed. p. 7; 
introduction) seem to have been the prototypes of the carvings of the yoke-shaped beams, ending 
as these do (Safici, Stiipas I; III) with a carved spiral on either side suggestive of all the 
painted matter ‘rolled up’ and of which only the central part is exposed on the beam. 

"Instead of the main image, that of Laksmi may occupy this place. 

"Those of the River-gaddesses, etc. ; and of the Dvdrapalas. 

* This refers to a Prasada’ without Mandapas. 

Where one or several Mandapas are attached to it, the entrance into the Garbhagrha is 
at the far end, inside the axial sequence of the Mandapas. The outer entrance to the temple, 
and which belongs to a Mandapa, is either similar to the main entrance or it is an open 
areh’ way (Khajuraho). . 

-:"°.The mudras: ‘varada’ and ‘abhaya’, convey the two latter meanings and are the indis- 
pensable gestures of a divine image. ~ 
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In the images occupying the reveais or recesses on either side of an offset, as 
for example on most of the Khajuraho temples (Pls. XX, XIII), the relation is 
given form of the volume of the figure to its axis on the one hand and to the 
space which the image is made to fill on the other. But even though the image 
may not be so favourably placed as to display the complete possibilities of its plastic 
volume in space and yet being part of the dynamic mass of the temple, such figures 
as are carved with their backs to the wall, in front view, appear to have arrived on 
their consoles driven thither by the impact of the buttress behind them (Pl. XLIV). 
There, even though the image stands straight or is seated (Pl. VI) in rigid 
symmetry, its volume is yet disposed in dynamic balance around it; the chest of 
the standing figures curving forward, has its counter weight in the roundness of 
the hips so that these figures with their backs'to the wall, seen as modelled volumes, 
seem to swing to and fro from their feet upwards in ever varying curves ag if 
rebounding from renewed contacts with the wall and its compacted energy. 


The figures seem to resile charged with energy from the surface which they 
touch,—and not only from that of the wall of the temple but from any surface, be 
it one of their own body, leg against leg as they cross over, or as the hip is touched 
by an arm, the back by a scarf, the arm is clasped by a bangle, the bosom by a 
garland of jewels. ‘Tactile subtleties contribute their share to the effect of these 
sculptures. In ancient India the sense of touch was given a training and purpose 
of the highest order. 

‘Nyasa’ (placing, marking, assignment) is the ritual touching of various parts 
of the body commencing with the place of the heart and ending with the hands 
(aiiga-nyasa). While a mantra, a sacred, rhythmic formula is recited it is thought 
of as being located in the heart, head, in the crown-lock, ‘‘three eyes’, chest and 
in the hand. 

While the Milamantra, the ‘rcot-mantra’, the rhythmic formula of the main 
divinity, is recited the devotee passes both his hands three or seven times over 
the whole body from the feet to the head and from the head to the feet (vyapaka- 
nyasa). The whole body and its parts, the hand and the fingers, from the thumb 
to each of the fingers (kara-nyasa) and also each of their phalanges are touched and 
quickened thereby as living seats of God. Various parts of the body are thus 
assigned to different divinities.” 

His body is made conscious to the devotee in his daily rites as the seat and 
place of God. ‘This consciousness he wins by the rite of touching it at sensitive 
and vital parts. 

Nyasa however is not only performed to the living body of man, but also to 
that of the image of stone or wood, etc. (“Mahanirvanatantra’ XIII. 289-91). As 
the body of the devotee so also is the body of the image touched in six places 
(sadanga nydsa). ‘The constituent elements of the world and its principles are 
assigned to it from the feet to the place of the heart, etc. By thus touching it 
ritually, it is felt alive with the breath of the cosmos.” 


N “Agnipurana’, XXV. 

12 ‘Mahanirvanatantra’, XIII. 293-297 ; the 8 groups of the letters of the alphabet are 
thus assigned ; subsequently the constituent principles of the universe are assigned, begin- 
‘ning with Prthivi Tattva, the principle ‘Earth’, to the feet, etc. 
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Such rites performed daily and regularly cannot but have a lasting effect on 
those who practise them and those who, moreover, make the images on which they 
are performed.’* The sense of touch becomes not only refined by practice but is 
a means of realisation and of knowledge. Endowed with so qualified a sense of 
touch, the craftsman produces the kind of sculpture which is so lavishly represented 
on the temples. 

The smooth limbs of the images of the gods are always 16 years old; they are 
resilient with the sap of life and with breath. The latter makes them not only 
smooth and supple but also weightless in appearance despite their ample curves 
(Pl. LXXII).* They are particularly fit not only for dancing but also for flying, 
the many Ganas, Vidyadharas, etc., although they never have wings. Ends of 
garments flutter to enhance their movements and be a foil to their rhythms ; whereas 
folded scarves clasp their fullness and are carved as if they were a special type of 
jewellery, accentuating through the contrast of their own shape and texture that of 
the modelled body. 

Garments, jewellery and coiffure of the images are a selection and enhancement 
of those worn in the respective country where the temple was built. The preference 
of the sculptor however is for the bare body and he makes sparing use only of 
garments; worn in the shape of a ‘dhoti’, the cloth clings to the body and is 
recognisable, as a rule, only by such patterns as are engraved on the modelled 
shapes of the limbs (Pls. XVIII, XIX, XXIII, XXXII); and by carving the hem 
of the cloth, petal-like (Pl. XXX) or as if it were one more ornament of the smooth 
limbs (Pls. XXI, LXII). Thus all forms of apparel accentuate and accompany the 
smooth roundness of the figures and their movement ; only the headgear and coiffure 
are additional volumes of sculptural consequence; the high crowns (mukuta) of the 
greater gods, add height to the image (Pls. LXVII, L-XX) whereas the chignons 
which the lesser gods and goddesses wear at the back of their heads add their 
globular or horn shaped bulges as required in each particular instance, to 
the balance or the linear composition of the image (Pls. XIX, XV, LX). 
Coronets, chaplets, diadems, matted hair, etc., add to the breadth or the height as 
required and to the adornment of the egg or globe shape of the head (Pls. XX XIII, 
XXXVITI, XL). Straight or aquiline but always powerfully salient noses are 
thus balanced (Pls. XVII, L-XI).* 


The single figures are always ‘in movement’ even when they appear to stand 
still; then even their movement is threefold. As part of the dynamic mass of the 
wall they share in its impact and appear driven forward; even when they are 
almost completely carved in the round they are steeped in the drive from the centre 


® Vedic rites (‘Satapatha Brahmana’, III. 2. 1. 5-6) had preceded the performance of Nyasa 
on an image (pratima). 

** Adolescent appearance as well as Perfection are denoted by the number 16 (16 digits 
make the fullness, the totality of the moon) with reference to the images of the gods. 
Supple, breath-borne weightlessness belongs also to images like those of the Tirthat- 
karas whose iconography requires a rigid appearance ; even if, in addition, the quality of the 
sculpture is mediocre, as for example in the image on Pl. I,VII. 

** Most of the faces of Indian images having been damaged by the Muslim iconoclasts, 
the noses suffered most and only a few images carved in stone, and most of the metal images 
have escaped defacement. ‘ 
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of the temple. It carries them, sustains them in the most exacting contortions, 
bears them aloft when they are represented as flying and adds power, breadth and 
dignity to their stance when they stand firmly planted on both feet 
(samapadasthanaka). This erect stance with the weight of the body evenly 
distributed, right and left, is classified as ‘samabhaiiga’ or the even bend. It is the 
first variety in the classification of stances, they are classified in the surface, as the 
even bend, the slight bend (abhanga), the triple bend (tribhanga) and the excessive 
(triple) bend (atibhanga).**. Even the strictly motionless stance’is understood as 
a particular phase of movement; it balances the body, which remains in tension. 
This classification leaves out of account the writhing in space of the sculptured form 
around its axis. The third kind of movement is that of the arms and hands, their 
gestures. These belong throughout to the class of ‘schemata’, the gestures 
expressing permanent states pertaining to the nature of divinity, which assures 
fearlessness and grants boons. When the hands of these divinities hold or brandish 
a weapon this action too is a permanent quality of their nature; they cut across 
ignorance, slay the demon, etc., and these actions are correspondingly expressed 
as their epithets.” 


The carved figures are upheld in their being by the total monument, the walls 
of the temple with its progressive impact. To this movement, greater than their 
own and of which they are passive part, is added the movement of each figure with 
reference to its axis, turning and writhing around it if viewed in space, as sculpture 
(Pls. XIII, XIX), and bent variously towards it when viewed from the front, as 
image (Pls. XIX, etc., XVI, XIV). To the ‘schemata’ of the divinities of the 
higher hierarchies are added the movements of the lesser divinities whose ‘mudras’ 
and ‘hastas’, the attitudes of their hands and arms, are ‘schemata’ and ‘phorai’ as 
well.** These attitudes and gestures moreover, while they represent the particular 
movement assigned to them, are part of the total rhythm of the body. 


The gods represented by Indian sculpture belong to definite types for they 
body forth definite aspects of divine being; the peaceful (Santa), the terrific (ugra), 
etc. The iconographical physiognomy of the face is also that of the body ; the body 
of the terrific image for example is inflated with divine fury as are the bulging eyes, 
ete. Typological iconography is a highly specified science ;* it comprises the wide 


16 J. N. Banerjea, ‘The Development of Hindu Iconography’, p. 289, gives a good sum- 
mary description of these stances. 

7 Ror example ; Durga Mahisasura-mardini ; Durga, the slayer of the Demon Mahisa ; 
Siva Tripurantaka: the ender of Tripura. 

1 This distinction made by Plutarch is introduced here so as to differentiate with the 
help of an accepted Western terminology a kind of movement which is particular to all Indian 
images, though not to every Indian sculptural representation of figures. The gestures express- 
ing movement and actions on the other hand are known under the term ‘phorai’. 

The hand holding a mirror, flower, or a weapon would show a movement of the class of 
‘schemata’ ; the hand arrahging the hair, holding the hem of a garment which threatens te 
slip down, etc. to the class of ‘phorai’? though the latter category with regard to these 
sculptures tends to get merged in the former. 

12 The respective passages of the ‘Visnudharmottara’ III. and the ‘Idanasivagurudeva- 
paddhati’, III., at a distance from each other of several centuries are some of the large body 
of iconographic texts carefully followed by the sculptors ; they contain specially vivid descrip- 
tions of the divine moods and their counterfeits by art; cf. also the Buddhist ‘Sadhanamala’. 
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range of emotions classified in 9 categories.” Combined and rarefied they are the 
substratum of the divine countenance while in its structure of ideal proportions 
ethnical traits are not forgotten which belong to the people in whose midst the 
images were made. ; ; 

Innumerable degress of bliss and august serenity are expressed in 
the faces of most of the celestials, the gods (Pls. VII-VHI, XXXVII, 
XXXVIII) and glendoveers (Pls. XXIV-XXVIII), and they are set off against the 
relatively few types in which ‘terror’, gleesome ‘disgust’, etc., are given shape 
on the basis of an inflated or emaciated appearance (Pls. XXIX, LIX). Where 
however ‘the supernatural’ is the main theme and horror and dignity accompany 
it the face of the animal, the Lion mask, is resorted to (Pl. L).* Its wide 
application and that of the less frequent ‘‘death-shapes’’ are the indispensable 
counterplayers to the eviternally beatific youth of the other gods. 

Their radiance reflects the features of the people who worship them; they are 
differently proportioned in North India and in the South ;* their countenance indeed 
varies in expression from one part of the country to the other and in each age accord- 
ing to the prevailing aptitude of the realisation of supreme bliss and peace. Irrespec- 
tive however of these and other limiting conditions the many degrees in which 
beatitude shines forth from the face of the image are carried on unruffied expanses of 
modelling as delicate, taut and as non-human as are the shapes of flower-petals and 
ripe fruits. All these faces shine; they have a silent radiance of which the lips tell 
nothing nor do the eyes ever smile. No glance is cast, no thought communicated 
from between steady unwinking lids (divyadrsti)** where long eyes in full view sail 
across cheeks—though the face be shown in profile— ; no sockets impede their course. 
High brows are raised in perennial wonderment. Strung bows, tendrils and antennae 
combine in their lines which are carved records of the vibrations and tensions of 
mind. Under their arches the eyes gaze into unknown distance without, and depth, 
within. They do not perceive, are not organs of sense, but a place of meeting of 
the outer and inner worlds. Such a place of exchange and contact however is also 
the whole smooth surface of the images. On it the light and air outside touches 
upon and is met with by the inner light, pulsation and breath. 

This particular quality is not confined to any type or province of Indian temple 
sculpture. It arises from existence itself realising itself in an enduring recognition, 


*° The ‘Samarafiganasiitradhara’, LX XXII, 2-3 speaks of rz Rasas adding ‘Preyas’ and 
‘Pratyakga’ (?) to the usual nine, ic. ‘Srfigira’ (erotic), ‘hasya’ (laugh exciting), ‘karuna’ 
(pathetic), ‘vira’ (heroic), ‘raudra’ (furious), ‘bhayanaka’ (fearful), ‘bibhatsa’ (loathsome) 
‘adbhuta’. (supernatural) and ‘santa’ (peaceful) ; ‘Visnudharmottara’, III. XLIII. 1 f. 

*" See Ch. on the ‘Kirttimukha’, the Face of Glory. 

** According to the most ancient iconometrical injunctions (‘Brhatsamhita’, I,VII le.) 
and thus shown by images of all ages. : , ; ; 

= The above remarks on ‘divyadrsti’ and the way in which the eyes are shown in sculpture 
when giving form to divinities refer only to this special and widely represented branch ot 
Indian art. In painting however the scope was great for showing the fleeting glances and 
facial expressions following all possible physiognomic reactions to psychological experiences 
and states. This can be seen in Ajanta, Badadmi, Bagh, etc. and read in the ‘Visnudharinottara’ 
Il, XXXVII; and in detail also in the ‘Samarafganasiitradhara’, LXXXII, dealing with 
Frese kegs In the at ae of this compendium which deals with the 6a Hastas”” 

€ position and movement of the hands and fi : i a 5 he 
fe aed te pee ee ngers are described and related to those of thie 
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an ever active memory, completely made conscious to itself. The place of this 
realisation is the body. The different physiognomical types particular to the 
different parts of India, are its substratum. The schools of Indian sculpture differ 
as much as the human types reflected in the images of the gods. The metaphysical 
realisation to which the images give shape requires the figure of man as reference; 
ou becoming an image, made by art, in stone, etc., it is transformed and tran- 
substantiated. The frame however, of this body made by art is measured according 
to the perfect proportion of the body of man.” 


Navatala or nine face lengths is the generally accepted rule concerning the 
height of the images of the gods.* One Tala is subdivided into 12 angulas.** 
Below are given, according to the ‘Sukranitisara’ IV. 4, the proportions of images 
according to their relative height of the figures—up to the root of the hair on the 
forehead. The generally accepted proportion of nine Talas being that of the gods, 
8 Talas would be that of the goddesses. Talamana, iconometry, however is not 
unanimous on this; according to the ‘Vaikhanasagama’ XXV,*’ DaSatala, ‘‘10 
Face lengths’’ images are those of Brahma, Visnu and Siva; their images belong 
to the highest of the 3 sub-varieties of Dasatala proportion ;** the Great Goddesses 
would conform in their proportion with the middle variety of the 10 Faces height. 
The respective proportion depends on the place which the god holds in the divine 
hierarchy ; the ‘Matsyapurana’ CCLIX. 1-2, moreover makes the proportion of the 
images correspond also to those of the types on which they are based. The image 
of Visnu as Rama or Varaha has 10 Face lengths, whereas it has 7 Face lengths only 
when it represents his Dwarf incarnation (Vamana). 

Indian iconometry knows of 9 main varieties of proportions of the images 
ranging from 1 Tala to 10 Talas, corresponding to the following total number of 


*4 Cf, also the rule for the perfect proportion of the body of man, as well as of the Maha- 
purusa (or the image of Buddha): the height from the soles of the feet up to the root of the 
hair on the forehead is equal to the width between the tips of the middle fingers when the 
arms are stretched horizontally (a fathom ; Nyagrodha-parimandala). 

*5 See also ‘Pratimamanalaksanam’ 85-86, transl. with notes by J. N. Banerjea, op. cit. 
p. 406. 

28 Proportionate measurement expressed in angulas: ‘Brhatsamhita’, ch. LVII ; 4-5 ; 16-17 ; 
‘Visnudharmottara’ III. ch. XXXV ; cf. also ‘Manasollasa’ IIT. ch. I. 200-205. 

In usage, a Tala—which means ‘palm’, ie. the inner length of the hand including the 
fingers—is stated by the learned to be the (length of) the face ; cf. ‘Manasollasa’ III. I. 196-7. 
The length is usually subdivided into 12 parts or ‘afgulas’. Angula, as a subdivision of Tala, 
bears no direct reference to a ‘finger’s width’ although it seems that originally the proportionate 
measurement of images had the afgula as its module and not the T4la. A 

27 In South Indian images the length of the face is however 14 afigulas. The Daéatala or 
1o ‘Tala proportion is discussed below, in this connection. 

28 Hach ‘proportion’, Dagatala, etc. is subdivided into 3 varieties, uttama, madhyama and 
adhama ; the highest, the middle and the least. 120 afigulas being the mean height, 124 is 
the highest and 116 the least height of a Dagatala image (‘Vaikhinasdgama). The ‘Brhat- 
samhita’, LXVIIT, dividing the types of men according to their proportions into 5 classes, each 
‘nyagrodhaparimandala’, assigns a height ranging from 96-108 angulas (96, 99, 102, 105, 108) 
to the respective types of men. ‘These would approximate to the Asta- and Nava-tala types. 
Further sub-varieties are also known in South Indian Talamana ; latitude in following the 
canons is given to the image maker, and this too is classified (see J. N. Banerjea, op. cit., 


Pp. 357). 
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soulas successively : 12, 24, 48, 60, 72, 84, 96, 108 and 120. Tt he series is built 
op by adding 1 T: ala or 12 afigulas throughout. The total height, in each of the 
9 types of proportionate measurement, is distributed in 9 divisions, face, neck, ete. 
(see Chart), in close correspondence to the Navatala or standard type of 108 angulas. 
Ont of the nine varieties, the 4 types from Saptatala to Daégatala have the widest 
currency. 


VERTICAL PROPORTIONS OF 4 Matw TyPEs OF Inpran IMAGES. 


—————$—$———$ 














Type of Image 7 Tala* | 8 Tala g Tala 10 Tala 
: ae 
Face... aie oe its I2T | 12 12 13 
Neck ... abs — _ 3 H 4 4 
Neck to the horizontal line connecting 
the nipples (‘‘heart’’) oie ine fe) | 10 \ 12 13 
From these to the navel (“‘belly’’ ; udara) 9 IO | I2 13 
Navel to genitals (‘lower belly” ; vasti) fo) | IO 12 13 
Thigh ... ep cee ist 18 21 ; 24 ! 26 
Knee 3 4 4 | 5 
Leg 18 aI 24 | 26 
Foot 3 4 4 | 5 
| I 
Total Height &4 96 108 | 120 
! 


A 


*y Tala=12 atigulas. 
+ The figures give the number of afgulas. 


‘ 


The rules are: The proportions of the trunk are the same in the 4 types; the 
distance from the root of the neck to the genitals is divided into 3 equal parts, in 
each case; neck—heart, heart—navel; navel—genitals; the thigh and ‘the leg, 
throughout, are each twice as long. Of equal height, in each canon, are also neck, 
knee and foot. The actual lengths of these change; the face however remains the 
same, 7.e., 12 angulas throughout, but for the Dasatala. 


This last and highest standard is built up on the Navatala, the purest in 
proportion (1; %;1;1; 1; 2; %;2; %), by adding one angula in each section; . 
thigh and leg being as usual twice the height of the ‘‘heart’’, etc. One angula, 
moreover, is added to complete the number 120. By these artifices the highest type of 
proportionate measurement is constructed befitting the highest hierarchy of divine 
images. It approximates most closely the “‘sectio aurea’’ in the classical statuary. 

of the West; there the navel divides the total height of the figure—and of the 
perfect human body in this proportion.” 


The Nava-tala and Daga-tila proportions represent also two out of the three canons of 
classical antiquity, the ‘navatala’ being that of Vitruvius. The entire height of the figure 


4s g face lengths is also laid down as the norm in Byzantine painting, in the ‘Painter’s Book 
from Mount Athos’. 
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The Tala system, in the Sapta and Asta-tala types, is relevant, with regard to 
the total height only. Their several proportions however are not regulated by jg, 
The Tala or face length is not the module of these images.” - Their proportions ara 
based on number, which is correlated to the main divisions of the body. The module 
is the angula; the measures of the single division are its multiples. At the same 
time,—excluding the height of the face itself/—the orgamic proportions of the 
Navatala type are adhered to (see Chart). Thus the less generally valid, the legs 
perfect proportions are admissible for images lower down in the hierarchy of the 
images ; they are fit for dwarf and child incarnations. 


In the general, the Navatala type, the main proportions are worked out on the 
principle of organic differentiation similar to that of Byzantine art,” the only 
difference being that 14 ‘Face length’ is given in the Indian image to the knee, 
whereas in the Byzantine icon no height at all is provided for the knee and XK 
‘Face length’ is added as height of the skull. The Indian Navatala image thus has 
relatively long legs and a relatively short trunk—the images of goddesses, havin 
this proportion, especially those whose bodies sway and turn around thej; 
vertical axis in space, are seen with foreshortened trunks on pillar shaped legs, 
(Pls. XIII, XV). 

Height, not included in the canon, is added above the line dividing the hai; 
from the forehead. ‘This is considerable. Most of the crowns of the Greater Gods 
surpass the height of their faces, and the head together with the crown forms one 
sculptural unit (Pls. VI, XVII, LIV, LXII, LXX); the—invariably crowned— 
images of the gods thus exceed the proportions of the body in its likeness to that 
of man. 

The Indian system of proportionate measurement of the body of the image jg 
based on number, organically correlated to the body of man and its main divisions, 
a face length being the module. From this system, laid down as Navatala, moqj. 
fications ramify ; while they maintain its principle as far as possible, they also have 
recourse to the lesser unit of measurement, the angula (1 Tala=12 angulas), accord. 
ing to which a more mechanical subdivision of the total height is effected.” 


As far as the proportions of the images are based on number so are their 
isocephalous rows on the upright walls of the temple (Pl. XLIV) akin in thejy 
vertical rhythms to those of the groups of mouldings coherent in their proportions 
and forming a broad band on the socle (adhisthana) of the temple; on its walls, 


In these types of proportionate measure of the image, ancient Vedic numbers survive. The 
length known as a ‘purusa’ or a ‘vyama’, a man’s length or a fathom, was the unit of Measuring 
the Fire-altar. This length is variously given as 120, 96 and also 84 angulas (cf. Part II, note 12), 

°° In South Indian (metal) images of a relatively late period and also in present Practice, 
the total height is divided into a number of TAlas (10, 9, 8, 7 or 5) cf. ‘Some Hindu Silpagistras? 
by W. S. Hadaway, ‘Ostasiatische Zeitschrift’, 1914, p. 37- ‘This agrees with the ancient 
Nava-tala type. ; 

“”F, Panofsky, ‘Die Entwicklung der Proportionslehte, etc.’ (‘Monatshefte fir Kung. . 
wissenschaft’, 1921-22, pp. 188219). ‘The height of the body being 9 facial lengths, that of 
the trunk is 3, thighs 2 and legs 2; 14 is the height of skull, foot and throat. 

The more ancient treatises on Talamana, the "Brhatsarmhita’, LVII, etc. measure 
according to atigulas only. 
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similar though narrower belts of architectural profiles alternate with the belts of 
images; though the limbs of the latter are more richly interlaced their proportions 
in the vertical are as pure and also allow for modifications as those of the many 
variations of the zones of architectural mouldings. Thus the images do not only 
come forward from the walls, but are part of them also in their proportions. They 
occupy each its proper position according to the Vastupurusamandala.™ 


** See pp. 53, 97, and the identification of the Pratiha 
: Ob set e Pratih ‘vate- , 
Co and the Wardens of the eight dita (vi sa os Se 
: II, 36-37). isnudharmottara’, III, 
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THE DOOR AND ITS IMAGES 


Approaching the image or Linga in the Garbhagrha (Pl. V) it appears framed 
by the door which leads to this inmost sanctuary. With the wings of the wooden 
door opened, during Piija, the image is seen by the devotee in the middle of the 
doorz-the frame of the door is also that of the image; the distance between door and 
image is translated into colour and atmosphere. Having the image for its centre 
and subject, this picture is framed by the door-way with its carvings on sill, jambs, 
and lintel. The several parts of the door-way as given in the ‘Brhatsamhita’ form 
a geometrical progression; the width of the threshold being equal to that of the 
door-jambs, the width of the door-way or entrance is double of each; and its height 
is twice the width. Similarly also are the parts of the door-way proportioned, 
assigned as they are to various images and carvings. At the bottom are the large 
figures of the Guardian divinities of the door, etc. ; they occupy % of the height of 
the door. 


These pure proportions of the early texts are the basis on which are worked out 
the many variations of the symmetry of the door and temple (Pl. V). Each Prasada 
is a composition of its own; in it the original proportions and themes are composed 
each time in a new consistency. 


The name for the antepagments of the door-jamb is ‘$akha’, meaning ‘branch’. 
A number of branches were fixed in the ground, tied and bundled together originally ; 
3, 5, 7, or 9 contribute their stems to the varied vertical mouldings of the door-jambs 
(Br. S.LV. 14). The horizontal themes of sill and lintel, add their balance ; the aug- 
mentation of the lintel by repeating and varying its horizontal themes twice and 
thrice, similarly the raising of the threshold by one step or more, increase the 
effectiveness of the door from a place of entry to one of display.** The door ‘‘frames’’ 
the image and this frame is wrought with many carvings. It appears as if the many 
divinities carved on the door frame belonged to the image in the Garbhagrha, were its 
‘parivara’ or ‘‘surrounding’’ divinities. 

The meaning of door and image is closely connected. The divinity to whom 
the temple is dedicated has his symbol or image in the Garbhagrha; his image, as 
a tule, is also carved, on a small scale, on the centre of the lintel. He presides over 
the entrance and his gate-keepers (dvara-pala) are stationed below, to the right 
and left, at the door-jambs.** These guardians of the threshold flank the gods and 
symbols of the entrance. 


54 The incorporation of the free-standing Torana into this surface of display can be seen 
from the rock cut example in Nasik, of 100 A.D. approximately, onwards. The division into 
rectangular panels, each with a relief composition of its own is derived from such ‘Torana 
compositions as are preserved in Safici. See also Part VIII, note 6. 

*° The Dvarapalas bear the weopons, etc. by which they are recognised as belonging to 
a particular god ; they are Siva-dvarapalas, or those of Brahma, Visun etc. cf. ‘Ripamandana’, 
II. 13~—17; III. 65—70; IV. ro2—107. 
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the centre of the threshold (‘udumbara’; ‘bhuvangama’) is a long 
eee A flow lotus, symbol of this universe in which divinity is established, 
symbol also of the state of dispassion of the Bhakta in which divinity is revealed 
tohim. None may tread on it.’ It is the mark of the threshold, above it, the image 
in the Garbhagrha appears raised to the Bhakta who approaches it; and, while he 
or the priest is about to enter the innermost sanctuary he too is raised to the status 
of divinity. 

In this respect the door is God through whom man enters into the presence of 
the Supreme Principle which is established in the Garbhagrha and has its seat in 
the consecrated image. To be able to enter into the Supreme Presence, man has 
to undergo a transmutation, for only when he has acquired a celestial body himself 
is he qualified to pass the company of the gods and confront the Supreme Presence 
which is beyond form and dwells in the image of the divinity of the temple. The 
transformation or regeneration which man has to undergo is promoted by the 
divinities carved on the door-jambs.°*’ 

Most conspicuous and significant are the large images of the River-goddesses, 
often accompanied by their retinues, their figures being set against the several 
Sakhas. Above their groups are carved and repeated in many panels such shapes 
and configurations, in which life is young and quick; procreative couples on the 
posts, and baby-shapes of Ganas (‘‘quantities’’ of celestials) amidst creepers 
rambling around the door-way. Serpents are interlaced on the door-way of Visnu 
temples, especially.” 

Thus they enclose the door ascending in an unbroken continuity of swaying 
creepers, superposed and in panels, each filled with a sinuous pattern of limbs 
rounded with the sap of youth ; all these are sculptural metamorphoses and elabora- 
tions of the theme of the River-goddesses for it is from their waters that thev arise. 


The Rivers have their source and origin in heaven. Thence they descend to 
earth. On the entrance of the early temples their images are carved to either side 
of the lintel (‘patatiga’ ; ‘ardhvapattika’). On its middle the image of the main 


* J.P. IIL. ch. XIII. 29. The priest enters the Garbhagrha with the right foot first, witli- 
out touching the threshold of the door. 
‘Visnudharmottara’, III. ch. XLVIII. 16. 


“The sypbolism of the threshold, but for the central lotus stalk and flower, varies in 
its devices ; hosts of gods dance, rejoice, are present at the moment when the threshold is 
bein, . Thus the compartments of the door sill are replete with them ; or else Kirtti- 
mukhas or Sardilas (see below) flank the lotus stalk, etc. 

_ “Temple of Rajiva Locana, Rajim (ASI ; C.I. Photograph, 1903-4, No. 2191). The 
names of the antepagments denote the themes which are carved on them, ‘patra’ ; gandharva- 
Sakha, etc., the one covered with a leaf pattern, the other showing dancing genii (Cousens, 
‘Archit, Ant.’, op. cit. p. 27). 

td Cf. Part I. p. 3. The descent of Ganga and VYamuni is narrated in a rock carving at 
Udayagiri, Bhopal, cI., c.4oo A.D. (Coomaraswamy, ‘Yaksas’, IJ. Pl. 20). In temples 
of the Gupta age (Deogarh ; ib. Pl. 21) the images of the two River goddesses are carved to 
the right and left respectively of the door lintel, also if rarely, in medieval times, of which 
the Vyomakeévara temple (opposite the entrance to the Litgaraja Temple, Bhuvanegvar) is 
an example. In this small shrine, of c. the roth century, the position of the River goddesses 
is the same as on the temples of the Gupta age. 
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divinity of the temple, and to either side of it those of other great Gods are carved.*° 
This then is the celestial region whence the rivers have descended, Ganga, the most 
sacred of all, celestial Mandakini, and also Yamuna. From heaven they have come 
to earth ; in the later temples their images are stationed on either side, at the bottom 
of the door, the current and ripples of flowing waters are in their swaying stances- 
To look at them is equal in effect to the ritual bath in their waters, especially in 
the most sacred water of the Ganges. The energy of the waters is so great that the 
bath itself confers Diksa, initiation (“Maitr. S.’ III. 6.2): Ablution, transmutation, 
and initiation are effected at the entrance. This indeed is its initial and essentia 
meaning in sacred architecture for initiation is derived from ‘in-ire’ meaning ‘to 
enter’. The power of the flowing waters is in their celestial nature and origin. 
None are as sacred as those of the Ganga who in her celestial form is Sakti.” 


The presence of the Rivers purifies the devotee from all taints of his human 
state. It is equivalent to a bath taken in the sacred waters.” The entrance to the 
Garbhagrha is the sculptural metamorphosis of the natural T irtha. The door-way 
is an iconostasis of the descent of the Rivers, of Sakti; and of the ascent of life 
competing for its heavenly origin in-the creepers rambling upwards on the ‘branches 
(Sakha) of the frame, in the multiform concatenations within their stalks and, on 
each single Sikha, in the sequences of lovers (‘mithuna’), prancing chimaerae 
($ardala) and jubilant spirits (gana) (cf. Br. S. LV. 15). All these have their 


#9 The celestial region is also indicated on the lintel by a frieze of the Navagrahas, the 
nine planets, in some temples (especially in Orissa) ; there, the image of Laksmi is genera ly 
carved in lieu of that of the main divinity of the temple. 

“Tn their iconographically complete ‘images’, the River goddesses, Gafigd and Varuna, 
are carried by their vehicles (vahana), the Makara, the first of all the sea-monsters and the 
tertoise, respectively. In the first is embodied the power of the water itself, which is fearful 
and benign; the latter does not refer to the water itself but to the stability at its bottom. 
The Vahanas however need not be represented nor any water vessel as attribute of these 
Nadidevatés while their figures are carved, as a rule, to the side of the threshold from the 
seventh century A.D. onwards ; their images sometimes are very large and fill the length 
of the door jamb (Kharod, Bilaspur, C.P.; ASIAR. 1909-10, Pl. V.a.) whereas elsewhere 
they are assimilated to those of Tree goddesses (Vanadevatas). The iconography of the 
entrance is not everywhere complete; plain architectural shapes of the Sakhais (Raikona 
Temple, Nalgonda Distr.) belong as much to relatively late temples as purely floral scrolls 
and lozenges only constitute the .carvings of the door jambs of earlier temples (Sittesvar 
Temple, Candravati, Jhalawar). The widest possible latitude was given to the craftsman to 
draw selectively from the iconographical repertory of the entrance. . 

River goddesses attending upon or accompanying a Naga are represented in the Amara- 
vati reliefs (Coomaraswamy, Vaksas, II. p. 70). A Yaksini Sudargana standing on a Makara 
Vahana however is carved also in Barhut (Barua, ‘Barhut’, III. 74). Nagas, dwarf shaped 
Ganas, etc. belong to the wider circle of the River goddesses when they figure on either side 
of the threshold. 

The Goddesses, as shown by the ‘Iganasivagurudevapaddhati’, III. XII. 20-21, as well 
as by a North Indian inscription of the Vaidyanatha Temple, Baijnath (Kangra) are River 
goddesses (Vogel, ‘Ganga et Vamuna dans l’Iconographie Brahmanique’, ‘Etudes Asiatiques » 
1925, pp. 387-88), whenever they are carved to the right and left of the threshold whether 
they are equipped with all, or most of their attributes of identification as at Kharod (Bilaspur), 
Bajaura (Kulu), Dah Parbatiya (Assam) or on a door frame in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 


or not. 
42 of ‘Brahmavaivarta Purana’, IT. X. 48-52. cf. Part I. 
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support (dhr) on these waters, are borne by it. Thus 1s are ae smears: 
that the waters are Dharma (‘Satapatha Brahmana’, XI. 1.6.24), the support o 
Life and generation ; of a new birth and a transformed body. 

Upwards and downwards are the images arrayed at the entrance when its broad 
frame is seen as a surface of display. ‘Historically too, the river goddesses have 
descended from the high positions on either side of the lintel to their stations on 
either side of the threshold; from there now the creepers ramble upwards, to the 
lintel. Beheld however in the dynamic impact of its carved Sakhas, the Rivers 
and the host of gods seem to have thronged out from the Garbhagrha : in this dark 
‘cave’ they have their source. 2. ae 

Having come forth from the darkness, young and dazzling in their vigour, 
the river-goddesses conduct from the level of the threshold not only the glance of 
regenerate man. They foster and nourish not only him in his new born state but 
they strengthen also the seed and embryo (garbha) of the temple which had been 
deposited to the right of the door—below the door-jamb—and prior to its having 
been set up (Part IV, p. 126). Thus their presence, position and movement draw 
upward and reinforce the subtle parts of all the elements which constitute the Seed” 
of the ‘body’ of the Purusa, which is the structure of the temple. 


The inception of a new life is beset with dangers. The guardians of the 
threshold thus are the most enduring images of the door** where perils must be 
warded off and contamination with the impurities of the world prevented. They 
bear the weapon and traits of the particular god whom they serve in each temple 
and they frequently exhibit his ‘fearful’ aspect.** Thus they are the agents of the 
image in the Garbhagrha, and of its smaller version in the centre of the lintel. 


The iconography of the entrance has a double function. It belonys te the 
main deity of the temple who—as Christ—said of Himself ‘I am the Door’’ {/>hn 
X. 9). In this function the door-frame is also that of the image in the Garbkazrha, 
its place of manifestation. In this function too, the Ghanadvaras, the “massive 
doors’ or niches, on the outside of the temple have come to enshrine various aspects 
of divinity in which it manifests its presence. 


The door however in its original function and open, is at the same time the 
place of the threshold and entry or initiation. The iconography of the River- 
goddesses is effective in this function where the door is a structural equivalent of a 
Tirtha. The one or the other aspect prevails in the carvings of the entrance. 
Where its initiatory function predominates, the goddess Laksmi, bathed by 


elephants, is carved as the central image of the lintel and not the special divinity 
to whom the temple is consecrated. Laksmi is Varuni, the energy and wealth of 


“Jaiminiya Up, Brahmana’, III. 6. 
cf. ‘Vedanta Siitra’ III. 1-2. Comm. Satikaracarya, 

vo They occupy their positions in the earliest and in the latest temples. 
: iM Mahakala, for example, to the left of the door of a Siva temple (I.P., le. verse 53) : 
images of Time and Death are necessarily amongst the Guardians of the threshold, assisting 
the dying to the old life which is preliminary to the new regenerate state. “Every passage 
apron one, every sees a a Le if safely passed through the gateway of a new 
ife. oomaraswamy, in a Review of C. tze, ‘Frii inesisc : x : 
aelluiga Te ped alletin® sere Ch ag ¢, ‘Frihchinesische Bronzen und RKulturdar- 
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the Waters. Varuna, their Lord, the Asura (RV. VIII. 42. 1), rules over the gods, 
encloses them,** he is unseen and deathless (RV. I. 164. 38; X. 85. 17-18). It is 
to this greater and deathless form of the Supreme Principle that the door leads as 


the place of ‘initiation’.“ 


Facing the entrance, outside the Prasada, in the open (Pls. LVIII, XXXVI), 
or in the Mandapa (PI. LII), is the image of the Vahana, the vehicle of the divinity 
which is enshrined in the temple. Carved in the round, self-contained as form and 
symbol, the Vahana ‘conveys’ the deity. The theriomorphic image, the Vahana, 
is, it appears, as ancient as any temple;** while its position is outside the 
entrance, it confronts the temple or the image in the Garbhagrha with which it is 
coaxial. No other sculpture or part of the building is so placed. The Vahana is 
a counterpart of the image enshrined in the Prasada and framed by the door-way. 
It leads to the entrance. 


46 In its double function as place of ‘exit’ or manifestation of the deity and as place of 
entry of the transformed Bhakta, the door, called Mukha (mouth) is akin to the ‘‘Kirttimukha’’ 
(see infra). 

*7 In principle, the temple has 4 doors (cf. Part V, notes 69, 73), facing the cardinal 
points (‘Isanagivagurudevapaddhati’, IIT. ch. XII. 17). They are Santidvara: the Door 
‘Peace’, in the Hast ; Vidyadvara, the Door ‘““Knowledge” in the South, Nivrttidvara, the 
Door ‘“Turning away from the world’? in the West and Pratisthaqvara, the Door ‘Firm 
basis’’ in the North. These four names are those of the four Kalas, the ontological part- 
aspects of manifestation, according to Saiva terminology. 

Their hierarchical sequence is, beginning from the lowest Kala: Nivrtti, Pratistha, Vidya 
and Santi. All these doors however lead to the fifth and highest Kala, and to the Supreine 
Essence of the Pure Principles. 


“8 Cf, The animals carved in the round on the tep of Mauryan pillars (3rd century B.C.) 
and the representations on seals from Mohenjo-Daro (Sir Johp Marshall, ‘Mohenjo-Daro and 
the Indus Civilisation’, Pl. CXVI. 3 and 5), of an animal figure placed on a platform on 
top of a pole, and carried in procession. The Garuda-Stambha in front of a Visnu temple 
appears as a lineal descendant of these most ancient Vahanas. Nandin, the Vahana in the 
Mandapa, directs the approach (abhigamana) to the Garbhagrha (Pl. LIZ); placed outside 
the temple it regulates the circumambulation (note 1, Pt. VIII). 
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ody of the temple is full of openings not factually but symbolically. 
As ee a aly one opening, that of the entrance ; in effect and in symbol 
it is repeated at the cardinal points, as a ‘massive door’ (ghana-dvara) or 
a rectangular niche; in addition there are many niches of varying sizes in the 
wall, socle and the superstructure of the temple. The major niches hold images 
which are directly connected with the main divinity of the temple, the 
smaller ones, which occupy less important positions, on the socle, in any direction, 
housing lesser divinities. Being thus enshrined in a rectangular frame, the image 
is singled out, its importance being increased in that it appears manifested straight 
from the centre. Across the massive door its presence shines forth. The Ghana- 
dviras possess this primary symbolic function by virtue of their original position as 
doors in the cardinal points. While the rectangular shape of the niche is retained, 
its place-value remains by association only, if located anywhere on the perimeter of 
the temple. 


The walls of the temple, as has been shown, are transmuted into carvings and 
images which are an exposition of the meaning of the Prasida. They are bodied 
forth; Astadikpalas, Pratihdras, Apsaras and other lesser goddesses, Mithuna 
groups, Sardiilas and the like are the furthermost exponents of the Prasada, un- 
framed, unshrined, and peripheral shapes of the walls. Framed however in their 
niches, each a small shrine, pillared and having frequently a superstructure and root 
of their own the major divinities are sheltered, each niche being a paradoxical 
massive-door in which is beheld an aspect of the divinity of the temple.” 


The wall is full of figures and images; it releases them to the sight one step 
further than it proceeds itself, as its envoy invested with its power; or it 
envelops them within its body as does the womb of the temple (garbhagrha) the 
main image which is enshrined in it. 


The rectilinear niches—with or without their multiform crowning ‘roof’ 
. Shapes” are far from being the only symbolical or paradoxical openings on the body 


+ 


“The niches. are sunk in the wall, in the temples of South India (Tanjore) and in 
Orissa ; the image is housed within the thickness of the pier. In Khajuraho, however, the 
pillared niche with its canopy is a balcony-like projection from its buttresses. ‘This is the 
tule also in Rajputana, Gujerat, etc. 

*° They are replicas in relief of various kinds of the superstructure of the temple and 
conform with its regional and chronogical varieties, or gables or pediments, consisting of 
Gavakgsa patterns (Pl. XLVI, bettom, the two lateral miniature shrines ; see also note 57). 


*' The vertical, pointed or spatulate termination of the gable or keel arch is plain in 
rock cut temples from about the beginning of the present era. From about 500 A.D. onwards, 
the ends of each of the two branches forming the arch, curl up in scrolls, to the right and left of 
the centtal extension (Ajanta) which frequently carries a lotus flower (Paraguramegvar Temple, 
Bhuvanegvar ; Bundana, Rajputana, etc. ; 8th-oth century). The Kirttimulkha is the general 


finial of the Gavaksa in the 10th century, in North and South India, but is established there 
also on earlier monuments (note' 68). 
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of the Prasada ; while they are ‘‘massive doors’’, the others are ‘‘massive windows’’. 
These are invariably curvilinear; a circular or nearly circular arch encloses the 
internal space, a pointed arcli outlines the Gavaksa. The archivolt, the face between 
these arches, is variously carved. 


The shape of this window is derived from the curves of light bending wood, 
such as bamboo or branches. The outer arch results from two branches being fixed 
at the bottom and their heads tied together at the top; an end piece of the arch 
marking the place of the conjoint ends of the branches; or, the extension acts as a 
prop for a carved symbol, such as a lotus flower which it carries on top; or the mask, 
called Kirttimukha, covers it completely, widens the area of the extension and 
gather in its shape the total meaning of the arch (Pls. XLVI-VIJ]).* The inner 
arch of the Gavaksa has a continuous, round curve and is derived from one branch 
being fixed in the ground at both its ends.*? Where this double arch is part of 
the roof, the inner barrel shape as well as the gable arch are kept in position by a 
thong or withe; the tie-rod together with the arches were copied in heavy bent 
timber and ultimately in stone or brick; the arch, as a rule remains open at the 
bottom, the ‘tie-rod’ forming the base of the image within the Gavaksa (Pls. XLVII- 
vill). 

In its largest form as exemplified on the Hindu temple, the Gavaksa is an 
anteix known as Sukanasa; it shields the structural opening of the Sikhara or 
superstructure (Pls. XLVII-VIII) ; there it has, on the temple, its original and 
leading place. It may however be repeated on a lesser scale in the three other 
main directions, in front of the central buttress. In South India it is placed at each 
cardinal point of the Sikhara or dome shape of the ‘High Temple’. In its particular 
Dravidian version beset with flames it blazes forth from the many chapels on each 
Bhimi; varied in size and the elaboration of its details. 


Such Nasas (Nasika; Kudu) are also repeated horizontally on the Kapotialis 
or cornices; there they had their place, originally, as attic windows, in which form 
they have figured since the days of Barhut. Thus the Gavaksa is originally a 
dormer or gable window and it retains as its outline the shape of the arch of vegeta- 
tion, the shape of Prakrti.™* 


On Niagara temples, the offsets of the Sikhara are each enmeshed and covered 
by an unending web of Gavaksas ;°* where the Sikhara consists of offsets only it 
appears shrouded in Gavaksa-lace ; so are the Srngas and Tilakas ; on some temples 


#2 Cf, Part IV. The arch described in the ‘Apastamba Srauta Siitra’, and the arch of the 
chapel, the Budirghar, set up in the celebration of Holi (Part V, p. 159). 


** A completely circular opening however occurs, though rarely, in Gavaksa patterns, or the 
inner arch may appear as gathered into a point at the bottom, in the centre (Pl. XLVIIT) ; these 
however are variations of the Gavaksa net only and not of its more important larger versions 
such as the Sukandsd, and the various kinds of Nass or Nasikas, Stirasena, Simhakarna, etc. 
(‘Samarafiganastitradhara’, LVII. 37 ; 924 ; 967 ; ‘Kasyapasilpa’, XXII). The curvilinear edge 
is responsible for the appellation ‘‘nasa” ; cf. Sukanasa, the parrot’s beak. 

“4 Cf. the so-called ‘‘Caitya hall window’’ of Buddhist Caitya halls, the “Sun window” 
which is the correct name of the Caitya hall window. It admits the light of the Sun which 
reaches the Caitya or Stipa at the far end of the hall. 

°° See Part VI, p. 214 ; also Kramrisch, ‘Kaliiga Temples’, JISOA, vol. II. pp. 43-60. 
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i imi ** The ‘niches’ 
uttresses on the perpendicular walls are similarly overspun. he 
oa on the Since on the socle of the temple, are similarly crowned. 


7 a 7 - 38 

avaksa is usually rendered as ‘‘round window or gable window.” . But 
Carat (plural of ‘Gauh’) are the rays of the sun (Sayana, on RV. ate The 
ray as well as the sun is called ‘gauh’.’ The first part of the term Gavaksa means 
Sun or ray and ‘aksa ’, its second part, means axle, pivot, wheel, curve and eve. 
Ray-wheel or Sun-arch would be appropriate translations expressive of the symbolic 
function of the Gavaksa on the Hindu temple.” It is not to admit the rays of the 
Sun into the temple, for the ‘windows’ are closed and as solid a part of the wall as 
are the massive and impenetrable doors. They are not meant to conduct the light 
of the sun to the image within the dark Garbhagrha ; on the contrary, their original 
function as windows of the houses of man is negatived on the Hindu temple, the 
house and seat of God. He is the Light as He is the Door. The presence of the 
Devati, the Shining one, sends forth his splendour in the darkness of the Gar- 
bhagrha and upwards across the innumerable ‘ray-wheels’, ‘ray-eyes’, or sun- 
arches’, the Gavaksas, by which the body of the superstructure of the temple is 
covered, The retrovert sense of the Gavaksa has the same paradoxical logic as the 
impenetrable door. The house of God is other than that of man ; its parts though 
similar in form and name function in the opposite direction.” ‘The door is blocked 
and so is the window ; they are parts of the massive body of the temple. 

The deity looks out from the innumerable windows of the temple. In these 
symbolic wheels and arches, shapes are frequently carved which further illustrate 
their meaning. In the relatively most ancient Gavaksas of temples, the face of a 
celestial looks out (Gandharvamukha)® or a lion is framed by its arch as on the 
Sikhara of the Parasuramesvar Temple, Bhuvanesvar, forming part of an almost 
pictographic language, for the Lion is the solar animal. Celestials or Lions look 
out from the temple towards the devotee on whom the light is shed from its dark 
source within, across its massive walls and closed windows.* 


* Temple in Barvasagar, Jhansi (ASI. 1015-16, Photograph No. 1945). 

 Papanatha Temple, Pattadakal ; also Pl. LXXI, III. note 50. 

*" Modern interpretation by Indians calls it ‘‘cow’s eye’”’ following a popular etymology 
forgetful of the original connotation, though the word for cow is go (gav) and ‘aksa’ denotes 
the eye. These two meanings are however not the only ones of the two parts of which the 
word Gavaksa consists. The ‘Vacaspatya’ definites Gavaksa, s.v., as that by which the rays 
of the Sun—or the waters—penetrate and pervade. 

* RV. 1. 84-15. The ray is also called “gauh” ; ‘Sama Veda’, I. 2. 33.4 ; ‘Nirukta’ IV, 25. 

* RV. VI. 56. 3.5 ‘Nirukta’, IL. x4. 

*" Ray-wheel, moreover, would correspond to the construction of some of the earlier 
Gavaksas’ with their radiating internal frame in the imitation of the wicker work by which 
the inner circle was filled. 

a These dispositions of the visible, of light or darkness, have their equivalent in 
‘emancipated’ or reverse thinking (Coomaraswamy, ‘Angel and Titan’, JAOS, vol. 55) PD. 403) 3 
cf. Maniprabha on ‘Yoga Siitra’, I. 29. ‘“Thought is said to be reversed (pratyafic) when it turns 
against the current’, 

* Jouveau Dubreuil, ‘Dravidian Architecture’, p. 12. 

*« ‘Visnudharmottara’, IIT. ch. LXVII. &. 

** The small round apertures in the Jala or web of Gavaksas, in Latas, ete., are frequently 


oo he successively narrowing rings, forming all-round steps which lead to the deep central 
axle-point. ; 
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The Gavaksas in their retrovert function allow the luminous nature of Divinity 
to penetrate the solid masonry of the Prasada; it leaves its superluminous darkness 
within the deep eyeholes of the Gavaksa.* On Sikhara, Bhimis and Kapotas, the 
rows and webs of Gavaksas hold in their rounded contours a central darkness, 
dispersed in infinitesimal points in the texture of the Prasada. 


°€ The Gavaksas—especially of the Sikharas of Nagara Temples which they cover with 
their web—have come to denote an indefinite number of the shrines of the gods which they 
indicate ‘pars pro toto’, and which have been coalesced in one total mansion. On the Bhamis 
however of the South Indian Jati Prasddas the various chapels of the gods preserve their several 
shapes intact and bear the variously large Gavaksas, the Nasés and Kudus, as frequently 
repeated, though always detached, shapes (Fig. on p. 187). 7 
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Door, niche and window are the architectural symbols of the passage of man 
to God and of the nearness of divinity; they are places of initiation and manifesta- 
tion, To them adornments are added which enrich and illustrate their meaning. 
They are carved in the likeness of animal and man but do not represent them for 
they do not portray things seen; they give form to the contents of realisation at 
their proper place, the door, the niche and the window. Pre-eminent amongst them 
isthe Face of Glory, the Kirttimukha. Its essential place is at the apex of the 
Gavaksa. It figures most prominently on the largest Gavaksa of Nagara temples, 
called Sukanisa, the antefix of the open arch of the Sikhara (Pls. XLVI, XLVIN, 
L.).7 On Hastiprstha temples it looks over the apex of the arch of the facade 
(Kapotegvara Temple in Chezarla, Guntur). On Dravida temples it dismisses from its 
mouth the arch crowning each chapel or each of the attic windows of each chapel in 
the parapet of the Bhiumis, the storeys of the superstructure ; the Kirttimukha is also 
carved on its cornices and those of the wall of the temple.** But the Face of Glory 
does not only crown the arches of the window openings ;* on some teniples it does 
not surmount, but fills the opening of the window.” Varied in certain details of its 
appearance it figures for example on the apex and also within the ‘opening’ or 
surface of the Gavaksas or Nasas of the Great Temple in Tanjore (Fig. h, p. 187). 

“The Face of Glory has its main position on the apex of the arch or in its centre, 


4 

*? This blind, necessitated by the open trabeate arch of the brick or stone construction is 
made level with the facade of the Antarala, the small porch in front of the Praséda ; it is its 
superstructure (Pl. XLVIII). Repeated on a lesser scale on the Sikhara in the remeining 
cardinal points, it adheres there more closely to the central offset (lata ; piga; Pls. NLIUI, 
XLV, XLVI) ; on Srigas and Tilakas it forms itself the central offset by vertical repetition 
and diminution (Pls. XLVI—IX), an intermediate stage between the Gaviksa cf the 
Sukanisa and the Jala or net pattern covering the whole Lata or offset. This blind does not 
belong to the original Sikhara made of boughs, the ‘Tabernacle’. 


** On the apex of dormer windows, the Kirttimukha is carved in the rock, on caves NNVIII 
and elsewhere in Ajanta, in the seventh century A.D. Cf. Kont-gudi Temple, Aihole. 


“It occupies the place of the ‘keystone’ of the arch on the Torana or halo (Prabha- 
Torana ; Tiravasi) of stone steles of images, specially in Eastern India (from about goo A.D.) 
and of metal images in South India. Cf. its réle in the architecture of Java, etc. 


™ Durga Temple, Aihole, sixth century. 


_ The position of the Kirttimukha on top or at the head of a building has its correspondence 
when worn on the head of images of divinities ; one of the earliest known examples of the 
Kirttimukha is carved in Amaravati, in a relief of the last period, representing the Ramagrama 
Stipa ; it figures as an ornament in the crown of a Naga, 1nd century A.D. ; C. Sivaramamurti, 
‘Amaravati Sculptures in the Madras Museum’, Bulletin IV, Pl. LXI. 1. A head of a Siva 
image from Mathura (in the Curzon Museum, Muttra) of the 3rd-4th century has a Kirttimukha 
in its headdress. Pearl strings and a pearl pouch, in the middle hang from its mouth ; two 
long paws are carved on either side of the ‘Lion’ face. Siva having a Kirttimukha in the 
J afamukuta, see Dasavatara cave, Elura ; a Kirttimukha figures also in the Karandamuknta of 
a Dvarapala from South India, Coomaraswamy, ‘Vaksas’, I. op. cit. Pl. 18. °. To this day it 
is part of the coiffure of the dancers in Cambodia. : 
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but features in addition on the front of the threshold of the Garbhagrha” to either 
side of the lotus stalk in the centre ; it is moreover seen as a repetitive motive along 
the socle or base of the temples, where it is known as ‘Grasa-pattika’ (S.S. LV, 
956) in Gujarat and as Rahurmukher-mala in Orissa; it is also carved on either 
side of the steps at the base of South Indian temples” and forms the ‘beginning’ or 
the centre of carved panels of the ‘Vedi’ (Pl. IX). 

Above and below, on the apex and on the base, is the awful visage of the Face 
of Glory, the Kirttimukha. The countenances of animal and man are fused in this 
mask inflated with breath, bulging with power and modelled over the dark grin of 
death’s skull (PI. L). 


It usually has the mien of a lion ; and is therefore also known as Simha-mukha, 
the Lion’s face. It is horned; the frown on its forehead (simha-lalata) is gathered 
in athird and middle horn between the two stag-or ram horn like extensions of the 
bulge of the eye globes. These protrude from deep sockets, in the fury of breathing 
which unites the horns of the dragon with the pouches of the lion’s cheeks. The 
out-breathing of the animal, the globes and curves of its Mask, are held in check 
by the central vertical, the nose, which inhales with vibrant nostrils, aud by the 
horizontal bridge below the eyes and across the nose, where the breath is restrained 
between inspiration and expiration. The inspiration is through the nose, an in- 
drawing of scents which the earth below sends up. 


The Kirttimukha is made by art; multiform and protean” it is one of the 
essential symbols in which the Indian craftsman thinks. It conveys supreme 
Reality which is the origin and the foundation; it is carved at the apex of the arch, 
on the threshold and on the base. 


This symbol is known in Indian sculptures dating from the beginning of the 
present era when classical antiquity contributed to it the physiognomy of its own 
lion masks. It has an equivalent in the Chinese T’ao T’ieh, the ‘Devourer’, known 
from the second and first millennium B.C. In mediaeval Europe it is seen for 
example, in Nétre Dame la Grande in Poitiers, while in English church archi- 
tecture it is known as the ‘‘Green Man’’.” 


7.'To either side of the lotus stalk in the centre ; cf. ‘Padinapurana’, Uttarakhanda, XJ, 
see below. 

™” Especially in Malabar (Temple in Thirukkadittanam, Travancore, c. 11th century 
‘Travancore Administration Report’, 1115 M.E., p. 6). In this and all other examples, the 
arch like curve of the side of the steps springs from the open jaws of a Makara, below, and 
ends in the open jaw of a Kirttimukha, above. 

™ The components are differently fused, quantitatively ; sometimes the face of man pre- 
dominates even over that of the Lion, etc. (Tanjore). 

'4See mote 7o and also horned Kirttimukha from Sirkap, Taxila; ASIAR, 1919-20, 
Pl. X, Figs. 25, 31 (cf. ‘‘classical’’ lion’s heads from Taxila ; ASIAR, 1915-16, Pl. V, g, etc. 
A Kusana version:from Nasik is illustrated in ASIAR, 1936-33, Pl. VII. 

Kirttimukhas in the Gupta age are frequent, for example, carved on the railing of Bodh- 
gaya, 

Two paws are added to the face (see note 70), for example, also at Rajaona (5th-6th 
century ; “‘Candimau”, ASIAR, roz1-12, Pl. LXXIT); the paws, as a rule, are absent in 
Indian representations but they ‘form part of the Tihece version. 

> A, Marchal, “The Head of the Monster in Khmer and Far Eastern Decoration’, JISOA, 
vol. VI. p. 97 £. Lady Raglan, ‘The Green Man in Church Architecture’, ‘Folklore’, vol. L, 
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It has its most explicit form on Indian temples from the tenth century onwards, 
were it is placed on the apex of the Gavaksa of the Sukanasa, etc. and comprises it. 
The Face of Glory generally is an incomplete face and has no lower jaw. Instead, 
below its tusks, from within its mouth, issues the arch of the Gavaksa together with 
the many forms on, within and around it (Pls. XLVI-VIII. L.). The archivolt is 
filled with a scroll fullhof ‘Ganas and music in its convolutions (Pl. XLVII). On 
Orissan temples (Muktegvar, in Bhuvanesvar, etc.), a bell on a chain dangles from 
the centre of the archivolt ; spirits of the air are seen flying towards it. The outer 
edge of the arch is variously beset with curly carvings; foam, flames and wings are 
born there.” These belong to and extend from Makaras which lie at the base and 
form the ends of the arch (Pls. XLVII and XLVI).” In this combination, the Face 
of Glory is known as Kala-makara.”* Makaras moreover frequently issue from 
beneath the pouched cheeks of the Kirttimukha (Pl. L). 

The inner circle of the arch of the Sukanasa, etc., as a rule, is not closed below, 
but on the level of its horizontal tie-rod rests an image, a particular aspect of the 
divinity of the temple (Pls. XLVI-VID), or the inner circle is filled by a lotus flower 
or the face of a Deva or Asura (Brhadigvara Temple, Tanjore). The lotus in the 
Gavaksa in some of the earlier temples (MukteSvar, Bhuvanesvar) corresponds to a 
lotus at the apex. The lotus at the apex is also carved in Eastern India on the 
Prabha-Toranas of steles; there it precedes, and is analogous in meaning to the 
Kirttimukha ; lotus (stalk) and Kirttimukha are also the symbols of the threshold. 


The Face of Glory has, in the main, the physiognomy of an animal. In and 
around this ‘animal caeleste’, lion and ram, dragon and serpent, fish, bird and man, 
combine. Breath inflates and death hollows its face. 


Whose is the glory, whose the Face? Its forms and names give the answer. 
The Face of Glory is known as Grasamukha in Western India, as Rahur-mukha 
in Eastern India.” It is also known as Kala. ‘Gras’ means ‘to devour’ (cf. the 
Chinese T’ao T’ieh) and also ‘to eclipse’. Rahu causes the eclipse of the Sun and 
Moon, His name also designates the eclipse itself. Rahu is the Caput Draconis, 


p. 45 £; cf. also a corresponding face, in E. J. Millar, ‘English INuminated Manuscripts from 
the roth to the 13th century’, Pl. XI, from a roth century Psalter. 

The Gorgoneion, ‘‘an awful monster’s grizzly head” sent up by Persephone from Hades 
(‘Odyssey’, IX. 633 f.) is a cognate Head, with glaring eyes, protruding tusks, etc. The 
imonster’s Head itself is the monster. 

76 ‘Roam’ in the present example, flames in Orissa and South India ; wings, not only on 
the temples of Bali, etc., but also of parrot-shaped ‘Su-parnas’ on either side of the Sukaniisii 
of the Kasinatha temple, Pattadakal. 

In Pl. XLVI, the Makara is replaced by a ‘Face of Glory’. Kirttimukha and Makara 
ate closely related ; see infra. On a Kala-makara Torana at Terahi, Gwalior (ASIAR, 1914-15 
Pt. I. Pl. XVa), female figures issue from the jaws of Kala. ae ~ 


** Stutterheim, ‘The Meaning of the Kala-makara Ornament? ‘Indian Art ters’ 

J im, , t F J and Letters’, 
N.S. Patera 3 ‘Les Déformations de la Téte de Kala’, “‘Revue des Arts Asiatiques’, vol. aie 
XXXUT pr rie presiding divinity of Rahu, and Sarpa the second (cf. ‘Tadian Antiquary’, 

In Cambodia, it is known as head of Rahu : it is also known a Msss 

. s H as att 5 s Vanaspati, ‘Lord of 
aaa oe he ree Re ), = Taye and in Assam (ASIAR, 1946-37, si 58; feeitiog 
; arbat Lemple, pibsagar). e Lord of the Wood ever is the c 

of Light (vana) or intellectual Splendour. : en Omer a eT 
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the ascending node of the moon or the point where the moon intersects the ecliptic 
in passing northwards. Rahu is also one of the nine planets (Nava-graha) but is 
not visible, being a planet of an aeon which is no more. 


Grasa and Rahu are synonymous; they denote the Devourer. The Devourer 
more specially however is Time, Kala. ‘These are the three most frequent names 
of the Face of Glory. Rahu has the widest currency and content. He has also his 
own myth : 

In the fight of the gods and demons, the gods were in danger of losing. They 
were not immortal; Amrta, the nectar of immortality, would make them immortal 
but would have to be churned from the ocean. For this purpose, the gods required 
the help of the anti-gods, the Asuras, the demons. The gods negotiate with the 
demons and they agree that the Amrta obtained by churning would be divided 
equally between the gods and demons. The powerful Asuras however carry off the 
Amrta and quarrel among themselves as to who should get more and who less. 
They entrust the Amrta to the great God Visnu. He however passes them by and 
gives the drink of immortality to the gods. Rahu, the Asura, sees this treachery, 
assumes the shape of a god and gets the drink. But while Rahu just sips of the 
Amrta the Sun and the Moon perceive his trick. They point him out to Visnu who 
cuts off Rahu’s head. The head however had become immortal by having tasted 
Amrta. Hence Rahu, the immortal Head, the Face of Glory, tries to swallow sun 
and moon whenever he gets near them. When they are partly or wholly hidden 
in Rahu’s mouth, they are eclipsed. 


The myth of the treachery of the gods and of Asura-power is summed up by 
Varahamihira in the ‘Brhatsamhita’, V. 1-3, in the chapter which treats of Rahu. 
Some teachers (acdrya) hold that the head of the Demon, though severed (from 
the body) by Visnu, yet alive by virtue of Amrta, became a planet (graha). He is 
invisible except at the time of an eclipse (parva-kala), his shape is like the circle of 
the sun and the moon. Some say he has the shape of a serpent, others assert he 
has no shape and yet others believe that he consists of Tamas, Darkness.* 


The commentary of this passage explains that Rahu, the Asura, is the son of 
Simhika, the Lioness. She is Nirrti, Destruction, the daughter of Diti, ‘‘Dividing”’ 
(‘Brahmavaivarta Purana’ I. IX. 41), the mother of the Maruts and the arch-mother 
ofthe Demons. Simhika, untimely, asked Kasyapa, the Seer (rsi), for a son. 
Furious, he gave her a son, as cruel as Yama (Death) and Kala (Time), Antaka 
(the Ender) ; the learned called him Rahu, says Pardsara. It is Rahu who gives 
both good and bad luck to man (Comm. Br. Samh. V. 2). 


Rahu who is Tamas, Darkness and Death, is the son of the Lioness. The Lion 
is the Solar animal. His figure is the device on the banner of Siirya. Rahu is also 
called Svarbhanu ‘Splendour of Radiance’. Svarbhanu, the Asura, overspreads and 


§9 Abbreviated.—This traditional knowledge however is discussed from a ‘modern’ angle 
in the Rahucara chapter of the ‘Brhat Samhita’. Rahu is also known as Bhiichadya, the shadow 
of the earth (cf. however the Balinese name of the Face of Glory, which is Boma, the ‘son 
of the Earth goddess’, Bhtimi). The interpretation as Bhii-chdya4, however, does not concern 
the Face of Glory ; whereas Boma, son of the Earth goddess, in his terrestrial origin, illus- 
trates by analogy the origination of the Face of Glory in the ground (bhitmi) of divine being. 
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conceals the sun with darkness (RV. V. 40. 5-6; $.B. V. 3. 2. 2), being greater 
than the sun, the manifest divinity. 


: Darkness, and Svarbhanu : ‘Splendour of Radiance’, or Vanaspati, 
ace Light; Kala: Time and Death, and Asura are the names of the Face 
of Glory in the polarity of its portent. Asura is derived from ‘asu’, ‘vital breath’”’ 
and ‘ra’, “who gives” (RV. V. 41.3). It is the Supreme Spirit who, breathing, 
gives the Breath of Lite.” 


The Face of Glory on the Hindu Temple has its essential position on the apex 
of the Sukanasd, at a definite proportionate height of the superstructure ; above it 
practically no images are carved on the trunk of the Sikhara of a Nagara 
temple; from it downwards extends the realm of figured shapes (Pl. XLIJI-IV, 
XLVIII). 

The Kirttimukha is a mask made up of the face of the Lion (Simhamukha), 
of Death’s head (Kala) and the Dragon’s head (Rahu, Tamas). The Lion, the 
Solar Animal, the Splendour (Yasas; tejas), on the flag of the sun, the symbol of 
justice and power, is the Destroyer of fiends. The mantra, the magic formula, 
on giving a lion to Mahadevi, the Great Goddess, is : ‘‘Do thou destroy my enemies’ 
(‘Mahanirvanatantra’, XIII. 257). It is similar to the mantra of Rahu: “Enemy 
of Soma, the Moon, destroy my enemies” (ib. XIII. 111). The lion as destroyer, 
isan embodiment of but one side of power; the solar animal is Power altogether. 
In Vedanta, it is said that the Supreme Lord (Paramesvara) is a Lion. The 
Supreme Spirit (Paramatman) is the Lion (Simha), in the Narasimha-avatir 
of Visnu, and Nara is the creature (jiva).° The ‘Kalikapurina (XAX. 130 f.) 
speaks of Narayana or the Supreme Spirit as Brahman. Narayana is the Simha 
or Lion part of the Narasimha Avatar. 


In the ‘Mahabharata’ (I. 19. 7-11), Visnu as Narayana cuts off Rahu’s head. 
Only the Supreme Spirit can by its death-bringing gesture give and restore life 
eviternal to itself, to its immortal Head, severed from the fallible body of the world 
of dichotomy in which strife and deceit of Suras and Asuras take place. 


In the mask of the Kirttimukha, the life-giving power breathes forth in lion 
features the splendour of radiance which belongs to the solar animal ; the Lion face, 
Simha-mukha, is that of Svarbhanu ; its eyes blaze ‘like lightning’ (‘Padmapurana’, 
Uttarakhanda, XI). The sun, the Eye of the All (RV. VII. 63. 1), is behind the 


RV. X. to. 2 and X. 11. 6, Sayamacdrya explains Asura as ‘prapavan’, breathing, 
prajiavan, ‘pro-gnostic’. Asura is ‘Prana datr’. 
The Vedic Mantra of Rahu is given in RV. IV. 31. 1. 
8 ‘Citsukhi’ or ‘Bhasyabhavaprakadika’ on ‘Brahmasiitra Satikarabhasya’ ; Dedication 
verse. - 
; The Lion is seen to emerge from the high crown of Vir4ta-Puruga above this image of 
Vignu, in a relief in Badami (R. D. Banerji, Memoir 25, ASI, Pl. XIV b). 


On the ridge of the Sukanasa, on temples of central India and the Deccan an image of 
the ‘Lion and the man’ is placed immediately behind the Kirttimukha and exceeds its height. 


In the temples of Orissa, etc., the figure of a lion literally springs from the Sikhara. See the 
following chapter. 
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mask," behind even Death’s skull; the mask is dilated by breath, the outbreathin g 
of the Supreme which is and makes the world.® 


The Lion-face”* carries the attributes of the Dragon or Serpent above and below 
its bulging countenance. Above are the Dragon’s flaming horns. The horns are 
rays (RV. VII, 55. 7. comm.).* The triple horns unite the ‘natures’ of the ‘Lion’ 
and the ‘Dragon’ in the triple unity of Time.* 


The dragon, the Serpent component of the Kirttimukha has no chin. The 
majority of Kirttimukhas on Indian temples are without lower jaws.” Thus 
Vrira is described (RV. V. 45. 6) the All-coverer, who has neither hand nor foot 
(RV. I. 32. 7). The missing lower jaw is a more forcible representation than the 
open mouth, of out-breathing, sending forth, emitting the breath of life. Could the 
mouth be closed the progression of life would be at an end. Thus, a consecrated 
person should smile with his mouth shut, so that he may retain his intellectual fire 
(tejas; ‘Taittiriya Aranyaka’, V. I. 4). Vrtra, however, who has in himself 
splendour (‘Paficavimsa Brahmana’, XX. 15. 6), who enveloped the world (‘Tait. 
Samh.’ II. 4. 12. 2) when as yet there was no distinction of being and non-being, 
life and death, day and night (RV. VIII. 100. 7) and who is wealthy, ‘‘comprehends 
within him all gods, all knowledge and all oblations’’ (Vaj. S. XK. 5. 2), breathes 
out his splendour, wealth and sovereignty (cf. RV. I. 80. 6) into manifestation.” 
This was when his jaw had been smitten by Indra’s bolt; manifestation came forth 
from the smitten Dragon, the Enveloper, at the moment of his death. This Death 
does not die (S.B. X. 5. 2. 8); it is a condition and ever renewed accompaniment of 
manifestation : it is immortal like Rahu’s head itself which is Death’s open secret. 


The Ljion’s head, and the Dragon’s head are modelled on the frame 
of Death’s head. The deep holes of the fleshless sockets of the eyes are filled 
entirely by their blazing orbs. It is a re-conditioned face, not that of any mortal 


*4 In some representations from Eastern Java (Stutterheim, lc. Fig. 11) and the Sunda 
islands the Face consists of a single circle, the eye. Its bulging shape fills.an outline of 
Gavakga shape, thus truly a Gavaksa or Sun-arch though no longer recognisable as window ; 
cf. also the Kirttimukha in the Gavaksa, as in the Durga temple, Aihole. 

*5 Copnate with this Lion-sun component in the romstitution of the mask of the Asura 
are the ‘birds’ carved on the Prabha-toranas of images (Suparnas or Hamsas; Kramrisch, 
‘Pala and Sena Sculpture’, Riipam, 1929, Figs. 14, 15), and also to either side of the Sukanasa, 
for instance, of the Kasinath temple, Pattadakal, but they are not frequent amongst the 
Avarana or surrounding symbols of the Face of Glory and feathery forms alone curl from and 
around the edge of the Gavaksa (Pl. XL-VII). Su-parma (RV. I. 35. 7), ‘well feathered’ is 
the name of the small sun-birds. Well feathered and winged is the Gavaksa below the Face 
of Glory. The feathers sometimes are flames: Agni was first generated from the Breath 
of heaven (RV. X. 45. 1). 

86 The Lion is the Vahana of Rahu according to the ‘Matsyapurana’ (XCI3!. 7). 

®7 Agni is ‘tridhatu sriga’, his horns are three (RV. V. 43. 13) ; Brahma has 4 horns 
(RV. IV. 58. 2). 

88 The succession of past-present-future (cf. the Trident of Siva) is converted into simul- 
taneity in the Face of Glory, the mask of the God-head. 

8° Where the classical influence prevails or persists, as in the more or less ‘human’ faced 
mask, the lower jaw is present.—The T’ao Tie’h also is without a lower jaw (Pelliot, ‘Jades 
Archaiques de Chine’, ro29, Pl. XVII). | 

*° Coomaraswamy, ‘Angel and Titan’, JAOS. vol. 55, p. 400. ‘‘No essential value would 
he really changed in the ‘Purusa Sikta’ by a substitution of Vrtra for Purusa’’. 
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é iva): itis the mask of Paramatman, the Supreme Spirit, under the Lion’s 
Se cee eal the lower jaw fallen away after the decomposition of the 
flesh, is not seen. In the Face of Glory it is covered by tusks, transformed into 
streamers, hidden by scrolls, indicated but disguised, gone over from the mask of 
death into the arch of manifestation (of the Gavaksa) and the curling foam of Breath. 
Inasmuch as the Kirttimukha is modelled as the Death-head, it is the mask of Kala, 


Time, the Devourer. 

As Kala, the Kirttimukha, Rahu’s head, devours sun and moon. Even though 
hidden by Rahu, the Eclipse, sun and moon are not swallowed by the open mouthed 
devourer, Time. He sets the measure of their courses by eclipsing them and setting 
them free again to meet his dark power. 

The Face of Glory, the Kirttimukha has thus three aspects. (1) It is the 
Death-head of Time (K4la), the Devourer (grasa), of Rahu, the Eclipse. (2) Death’s 
head is vested with the insignia of Ahi-Vrtra, the Dragon, the ophidian carrier 
and source of the solar power, the monster which envelops the universe and emits it, 
In this aspect the chinless, horned, fiery mask covers the reality ‘Purusa’, while 
(3) from its Lion’s look and breath, the Supreme Spirit, Brahman goes out into 
the world.” 

Death and the Living Breath, Dragon and Lion, out-pouring and indrawing 
coincide in the Monster’s head, the Face of Glory. This Supreme identity of 
contraries constitutes the mask of the Godhead, the Kirttimukha. 


The Kirttimukha, the head of Rahu who is Svarbhanu, radiant Splendour and 
Tamas, Darkness, is a seat of the superluminous darkness which has its architec- 
tural receptacle in the Garbhagrha. Prior to its manifestation the Light is in the 
Darkness, for ‘‘verily this was at first Darkness (Tamas) alone. It abode in the 
Supreme” (Maitri Up.’ V. 2). Thus the ‘Mahanirvanatantra’ (IV. 25), hymns the 
Great Goddess: ‘‘Before the beginning of things Thou didst exist in the form of 
Tamas, which is beyond speech and mind; and of Thee, by the creative desire of 
the Supreme Brahman was the entire universe born.’’ The world is the outbreathing 
of the Supreme. Breath in the shape of foam and curls is exhaled from the open 
mouth of the Kirttimukha. It passes along the arch of the Gavaksa, the arch of the 
Sun and of manifestation. The curls of breath turn hither and thither, up and 
down, in multiple shapes, foam of the celestial waters, feathers of sun-birds, move- 
ment in which is dissolved the body of the Makara which is foremost amongst the 
monsters of the sea (Pls. XLVI, XLVII). The movement is densest in the archivolt 
where it acquires greater definition as vegetation-creeper, curving upwards, 
convoluted and full of spirits (gana) and their music or, a bell is carved in the centre 
of the archivolt, (MukteSvar Temple, Bhuvaneégvar, etc.), straight from the Lion’s 
mouth for ‘‘all musical sounds are in that of the bell’”’ (‘(Matsyapurana’, LX XI. 10) 
and sound is the quality of the element ether (4kaga), the first and all pervasive, in 
the hierarchy of manifestation. The movement of Breath is shown by the rliythmic 
path of the creeper. It is the symbol of Nature ‘naturans’ and ‘naturata’, or 
Prakrti. The Brahman whence she is engendered comprises her in her 


i The “three bodies’’ (tanavas tisrah) of the Grasa or Kirttimukha are also those of Siva 
who is Kala, Purusa and Brahman (‘Mahabharata’, XIII. 47. 17) 
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transcendental aspect as Para-Prakrti, in the form of Tamas. Prakrti manifest 
hawever is the ambient curve of the Gavaksa, the Arch of Nature, in which the 
rays of splendour have theit circumference. Thus a Lion may fill the Gavaksa, 
or any aspect of divinity or the mask of the Godhead itself. 


The carvings of the Gavaksa and its arch proceed from the Kirttimukha and 
finally return towards it; as much as the creeper rambles downwards, so ‘muck 
also its coils compete upward until they are gathered at the apex, in the centre, 
where in some of the masks vibrant nostrils sniff up curls and coils, conglomerated 
in heavy ornament.” 


Thus inspired and replete, the Simhamukha dismisses from its upper jaw, on 
either side some of its contents, Makaras, for example (Pl. L.) The Makara, 
moreover, is closely associated with the Kirttimukha,” in the Kalamakara Torana, 
where the Kirttimukha crowns and the Makaras flank the arch of Gavaksa 
(Pl. XLVI) or gate, etc. In this relation the Simhamukha, the head of the Lion, 
the Solar animal, is the station of the sun, and the Makara (Capricorn), the gate of 
the gods, their way of ascent.™ 


Around the Kirttimukha stories were woven, some having Rahu’s myth for 
their background while in others the shape of the mask of the Godhead is seen worn 


"2 Vegetation creeper, foam of the celestial waters, sunbirds and rays, the symbols pro- 
ceeding from the Kirttimukha and belonging to the Gavaksa give form to contents such as 
are hymned in the ‘Taittiriya Aranyaka’, I. 1. 2-3 3 “Q Waters, whose steeds are the winds, 
whose lords are the rays of the sun, whose body is formed of shining rays... . May the heavenly 
waters and herbs be auspicious to us and may they bring happiness to us” 

Vegetation creeper, ‘foam’ and Kirttimukha in three quarter profile and in profile, see 
PI. IX. 

*? Cf. Pl. XLVI, where Kirttimukhas are substituted for the head of the Makara on ei’her 
side, at the base of the arch of the Gavaksa. ‘The Makara may have a Dragon’s head or that 
of a Lion or bird (Mathura Torana, ‘Ep. Ind.’ I, Pl. III). 

°* The Makara, the Dragon element in the constitution of the Kirttimukha, is collateral with 
it in many variations ; it issues from the Face of Glory (Pl. L) or, more generally, from the 
ends of the arch at the base where the Kirttimukha is the apex or finial (Pls. XLVII-VIII). 
The Makara, Vahana of Varuna, figures also by itself amongst the sculptures of the temple, 
at the base, as one of the ‘animals’ (p. 147) or it is part of the corbel of the capital, the Sirsa 
(Pl. LXXVIIT). In the latter instance the jaws of the Makara are of essential significance, 
for in the mouth of the monster (Bartrhari, ‘Nitisataka’, 4) is ‘fa thing of splendour’’. 
Festoons of pearls are frequently seen to issue from the mouth of the Makara, and also from 
that of the Sardiild and the Kirttimukha. Re. Makara, see Coomaraswamy ‘Vaksas’, Part II, 
(Smithsonian Inst. Pub. 3059, pp. 44-56); and ‘An Indian Crocodile’ (‘Bulletin of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts’, 1936). The ‘jaws’ as a place of entry and exit have the ambivalence of 
the Door and are carved in this double function, with figures proceeding from or swallowed 
by the mouth of the Makara, for example: on a Kusana Torana, ASIAR, 1906-07, Pl. LVI, 
jumping out of the jaw of the Makara, Devatas, flying forth from it ; cf. also ASIAR, 1903-04, 
Pl. LXV, Fig. 11. The arch is shown to issue from the Makara’s mouth, together with the 
Devatés, ASIAR, 1922-23, Pl. XL f, but the movement of the arch can also be read in the 
opposite direction as being swallowed. Figures rushing to be swallowed or fighting unvan- 
quished in the mouth of the Makara, are seen on Pl. L XXVIII and ASIAR, 1900-10, p. 75, 
Tig. 6 (‘Kinnara’ armed with sword and shield about to be swallowed by Makara) ; or the 
Makara is shown in its dual operation, as on a carved frieze of the Gupta period, from Sarnath 
(ASIAR, 1914-15, Pl. LXIV. d.) where a Yaksa is seen emerging jumping from the open jaw, 
while another Yaksa is about to be devoured by the Makara. 
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manifested divinity. One legend, similarly recounted in _the 
ee (Uttarakhanda, X. 10f. XI. 36-44) and the Skandapurana’ 
(Visnukhanda, Karttikamasa Mahatmya, XVII) narrates how Rahu as messenger 
of Jalandhara, the Asura, demanded Parvati from Siva whom he was about to wed. 
Siva thereupon produced a terrible being irom his third eye. Lion-faced, with 


lolling tongue, the eyes like lightning, hair on end, looking like another Narasimha 
it rushes at Rahu; but Siva stops it and bids it to devour itself. This is does 
leaving only its head, the Kirttimukha. : . 

Siva thus, from his wisdom-eye sees and produces a reflex of Rahu which 
commits the act of self-sacrifice. It is part of Siva’s Consciousness.” Siva as 
Mahakala shares in the name and features of the Kirttimukha (Kala).* It is 
furthermore similar to the head of Narasimha, the man-lion Avatar of Visnu whose 
meaning is given in the ‘Citsukhi’. 

A Lingayat legend,” narrowed in significance, tells of Siva-Satkara-Sarabha. 
He seized Narasimha who had become excessively proud after having killed 
Hiranyakagipu—the brother of Simhikd who is Rahu’s mother. Out of Narasimha’s 
severed head, Siva made the Kirttimukha. 


The mask of the Godhead is also the face of the great gods. In this world of 
dichotomy, of good and evil, where the Asuras, fallen, are the Titans or demons, 
the gods regain the integrity of the Godhead at the moment of strife and death 
when the Face of Glory of the Asura is beheld in the God’s own countenance. 


“The wife of Kasyapa gave birth to two sons, Rahu and Vastu. The head of 
Rahu was cut off by Visnu; Vastu was put down by the gods’’ (‘Saradatilaka’, IIT. 
2.Comm.). Rahu and Vastu are brothers. Vastu is laid to rest at the base of the 
Temple and is its ‘plan’ ; Rahu’s head is fixed above, on the pinnacle of the Sukanasa 
of the Sikhara; below it is the realm of images and appearance. Rahu's head is 
also on the apex of gates; it is repeated moreover on Gavaksa emblems throughout 
the superstructure, on all the Bhimis of South Indian temples, and on the cornices 
of the walls. There it is carved in the fullness of its meaning, as the Head; and 
Prakrti, the arch below. 


On the threshold of the Garbhagrha only the Head is carved marking the 
passage into transcendental nature; the Head, moreover is repeated in bands as 


** The legend of the Puranas ends saying that the Kirttimukkha should be represented 
at the entrance of Siva temples and should be worshipped first on entering. Hence it is 
always found on the front of the threshold of the shrine ; worshippers sprinkle it and are 
Ne to step on it. In this version, only the Kirttimukha of the threshold is taken into 
account, 


* The images of Siva in his terrific (ugra) aspects, as Aghora, Bhairava and Mahakala 
have bulging eyes, inflated cheeks, tusks, etc. The basic structure of these faces is that of 
man whereas it is that of the lion in the image of Siva as Sarabheéga. 

The Kirttimukha, moreover (see note 70) bas its place in the centre of Siva’s Jatamukuta. 


This has its noblest shape in Elephanta where it crowns the face of Tatpurusa in the image of 
Mahadeva. : 7 


*" ‘Seven Litigayat Legends’ (from the ‘Anubhavagikhamani’), ‘Indi i ‘Iv 
[ mani’), ‘Indian Antiquary’, IV 
p. 216. They are said- to be based on a work of the thirteenth century. a 
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Grasapatti and Rahurmukher-mala,* as an enrichment of some of the mouldings 
of the base of the temples. There, the ‘animal caeleste’, the solar animal as 
Sarabha,” figures for all animal-nature sacrificially transmuted. 


The sacrifice of the lower self, the self-sacrifice, has its legend in Vastu as well 
asin Rahu. Vastu is Existence and its extent. He regulates the proportions of 
the temple according to cosmic order and cyclical numbers. He is the metaphysical 
plan of the temple. Rahu, as his brother,’°® is imaged on the walls and essentially 
on the superstructure of the temple. Between Rahu and Vastu is the realm of 
appearance or concrete form (mirti) ; both give it sustenance: Vastu gives its frame 
work and Rahu fills it with the inexhaustible wealth of the forms of nature (Prakrti). 
Above Rahu they are not seen for as much as he emits he also devours them. He is 
Time the Devourer, particularly the Eclipse and also the Planet of an aeon which 
has passed. This great Asura rules over the destinies of men, brings good or evil. 


Vastu as ‘extent’ of all things built by men is space ordered by art ; Rahu as 
his brother is the Time-agent and quickens its form. Thus the two sons of Kasyapa, 
the Seer, are the ‘‘demons’’, in the sense of the Greek ‘daimon’ of the builders of 
the Temple. Rahu’s likeness is higher in position while it yet has its place in 
Vastu’s extent. In it is envisaged the Asura, who is Svarbhanu and Tamas as 
well, in the Supreme identity of contraries which is in the Godhead only, the Whole. 


* Cf. also the enrichment consisting of Gavaksas which is called Gavaksamala 
(‘Raghuvaméa’, VII. 2). 

¥ AV. IX. 5.9; V.S. XII. 51. 

100 The myths of Rahu and of the Kirttimukha tell of the Asura at the various stages of 
his ‘fall’; they give diminished accounts of his wholeness. 
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SARDULA, LION AND LIONESS 


“Thou art a Lioness, winning the sun-gods (Aditvas), winning sacerdotal 
power (Brahman), winning regal power (Ksatra). a Thou art a honess, bring 
thou hither the gods for the sacrificer”’ (‘Vajasaneyi Samhita’, V. 12).’ These 
words are recited by the sacrificing priest over the four corners of the High Altar, 
the Uttara Vedi (‘Satapatha Brahmana’, II. 5. 2. 10-12). He takes tie earth for 
making the High Altar from a square pit and shifts it with the words: ‘‘Thou 
art a Lioness overcoming the enemies, be thou meet for the gods. Through thee 
may we worst our enemies” (V.S. V. 10; $.B. IM. 5.1.33). 0 ~ 

‘The offering reaches her before it reaches Agni, for this High Altar is in 
reality Vak, the uttered Word.” ($.B. II. 5. 1. 28). The offering inwardly 
made, the desire and resolve to sacrifice, find utterance first in speech, in the 
rhythmic formula, by which the altar is consecrated in its four corners in the initer- 
mediate directions; invested with power, its substance, earth, carries the offering 
to the sacrificial Fire, Agni, as does the rhythmical utterance. Vak, the uttered 
Word, is Power manifest ; the rhythmical utterance is a lion; earth, the substance, 
thus imbued, is a lioness, one in each of her four corners where power is assembled 
to ward off the evil ones and to worst the enemies." 


Vak, utterance, articulate voice, is the substance of the Word. ‘The Word 
prior to its utterance as articulate sound, pricr to its manifestation, is Universal 
Consciousness ; by stages it becomes manifest, as articulate voice in man and as 
the Word which is the substance or body of the universe. 


Vak, the uttered Word, has come down and reached manifestation from its 
unmanifest stage (avyakta) where it is the undivided Universal Consciousness, 
not as yet discerned as the mind (manas) or the intellect (buddhi) of the Universe. 


Vak, the uttered Word, is a lioness. Come into manifestation from 
undifferentiated Wholeness, her nature is ambiguous, winning and also destructive. 
She seizes everything. The ‘Satapatha Brahmana’ (III. 5. 1. 21-23) tells of Vak 
in the battle between the gods and demons how not having been accepted as a 
sacrificial fee she went away from the Adityas. It is then that she becomes a lioness 
aud seizes everything. The gods call her and also the demons. The gods succeed 
by promising that the offering shall reach her before it reaches Agni, the Fire. 

The gods—the universe in its ordered aspect—win over the Lioness: uttered 
Word, the Lioness, attached to the gods, is rhythmical utterance, or metre; it is 
unassailable as, for example, the metre Viraj, in whose form “tigers went 
forth’ (S.B. VIII. 2. 4. 4) or the metre Aticchandas, in whose form ‘‘lions went 
forth” ($.B. VIL. 2. 4. 5). 


a 


i" “Taittiriya Samhita’, 1.2.12 ; $.B. IID. 5.2.11 ; 13. 
™ See Part III. p. 95. 
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Tejassabda, the Fiery Splendour of the Word, has become audible in the 
metres. Sardila-lalita and Sardtla-vikridita, the sport and play of the Sardila, 
are further names of metres. 

Sardila is also the name of an animal shape ‘made by art’. (cf. krtrima-grasa; 
‘Samaranganasitradhara’, LVII. 777). It is also known as Virala in Orissa’ 
or Vyala (S.S. LVI. 648), particularly in South India (“Mayamata’, XVIII. 77). 
Sardila means a tiger, leopard, panther; a demon, a kind of bird, or the animal 
Sarabha which is stronger than a lion, has 8 legs and of which there is no likeness 
on earth. 

In Indian sculpture, tiger and lion are interchangeable shapes and denote 
the foremost amongst all animals.** The Sardila is also called Simha-virala, if 
its head is that of a lion; Nara-virala if the head is that of man’ and Gaja-virdla 
if it has the head of an elephant. It is represented rampant, but also in other 
postures. Endowed with the shape of the Lion, is the Simha, the group of the 
animal and the man wliich is carved in the round, at the base of the temple’ 
(Pl. II) and also on the ridge of the Sukanasa ;’” tiger, lion, boar, ram, bird and 
elephant combine where it rears, fearsome and playful, in relief on the walls of the 
temple,'® in the recesses between piers (Pl. II). 


13 N. K. Bose, op. cit. p. 105. 

1 The physiognomy of the Lion is coined with an admixture of surviving classical and 
Achzemenian features, in early Indian sculpture and later (cf. also G. Combaz, L’Inde et 
L’ Orient Classique, vol. II. pp. 16-17.—Ljions are also preserved from Gandhara with a strong 
admixture of Scythian traits ; in medizeval Indian sculpture the Scythian component is the 
most conspicuous. 

Worked in gold, figures of lions are inlaid in a bracelet with precious and semi-precious 
stones, in circles, crescents and triangles (in the Peshawar Museum, ASIAR, 1919-20, Fl. 
XXIV. C); they encompass the axis of movement at the places of shoulder and hip joints 
with flames of their jewel colours. In the medieval stone sculptures, a fleece of curls (Pl. IT; 
however damaged) or a scroll (Pl. L-X.XVII) mark the joints of these animals full of Power 
(Sakti) and rhythmic movement. 

The Sardila, complete with rider, and the fighting knight are carved in ivory, in Begraim. 

5 Kramrisch, ‘Indian Sculpture’, Fig. o2. 

16 Cf. also Gadarmal temple: Badoh, Gwalior, ASIAR, 1919-20, Pl. XLIII. b., figure 
of a large lion on the plinth of the temple. 

107 See note 122. On Orissan temples a Simha ‘flies’ or leaps from the apex of the large 
Gavaksa. Also in Bengal ; Temple in Ghutgaria. ASIAR. 1925-26. Pl. [X.c; and, at the 
corresponding height from a corbel of the Sikhara, on temples of the Kumaon hills, etc. The 
Lion scated, is frequently placed below the Amalaka, in Orissa. See also note 83, and infra. 

14 The Lion and the Sardiila appear at different periods, in the various schools, m 
different parts of the sacred architecture: the lion figures as lowermost section of the pillar 
of Pallava temples, as bracket in the Calukyan buildings, lion or Sardiilla are brackets of 
capitals in the Mandapas of Candela temples in Central India, etc ; on the wall, in procession 
in friezes on the base of Hoysala temples, etc. etc. 

Sardaila and Makara are hypostases of parts of the Kirttimukha, i.e., the Lion and the 
Dragon, but they each have a body being fully ‘animal’. Kirttimukha and Makara, Sardiila 
and Makara, are frequently carved near each other and are also combined (Pl. L) ; on the 
side slab of the door steps of the Narayana Temple, Aihole (Cousens, ‘The Chalukyan 
Architecture’, op. cit. p. 50, Fig. 16), ete. These carvings are related in their themes to 
those on the threshold of the Garbhagrha ; the ‘Lion face’, a long scroll issuing from its 
mouth is for example on the side of the door steps of the Sambhulifga temple in Kundgol 
(Cousens, l.c., Pl. XCIT). 
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: : avs the body of a lion, and in its 

oe ee eae ae a me mbolic shape and corresponds, 
more important versions, also its face. is a SY. pe and 

within manifestation, to the Face of Glory, the Mask of the Asura."”. . 

The original position of the Lion shape is in the corners of the Uttara Vedi, 
the High Altar. Similarly too, the Lions have their places in the corners of the 
Throne of the Supreme Spirit (Paramatman) or of Sarya,’" the Sun-god, and of 
the Buddha. ‘The Simbhisana, the lion throne, 1s the figured equivalent of the 
Uttara Vedi. Thus, on the temple, the lions are not only at the bottom, on the 
Vedi, but also on top, on the Vedi of the Sikhara, where they support the stainless 
Amalaka; they are also carved below the section of the Sikhara called Vedi, where 
the Lion (called Uda-simha, the ‘flying’ lion, in Orissa) springs on a corbel from 
its body. 

Vik, uttered Word, the Lioness, is as dangerous as she is beneficent, such 
is her nature as an element of the sacrifice and also as the Word which is the 
substance of the universe. The Lioness is Power, is Sakti ;'” Vak, one with her 
in power and effect, is Maya or Prakrti, Nature. She is the power and effect of 
Paramegvara, the Supreme Lord, the Lion. This makes the Kirttimukha, the 
Face of Glory, and the Sardila, who is Vak and Prakrti, so closely connected in 
the carvings of the temple (Pl. LXXVII). The Sardiila shares the features of 
lion and dragon, and has the body of the lion; the Sardila is more body than 
head ; with powerful curved chest and sinuous thighs it rears; this mounting wave 
is its natural shape and gait ‘‘for just as man walks two footed and erect, so did 
the animals walk two footed and erect (S.B. III. 7. 3. 1) when they, as images 
discharged by creative thought (Pasyanti Vak), embodied the Word in its fiery 
Splendour (tejassabda). 

The Sardilas, carved on the temples are images of the words which had lain 
dormant in the unmanifest; they lift their heads and toss their manes, in close 


Sardilas, half animal body, half scroll, the latter issuing from its mouth; and a 
Kirttimukha, the centre of a scroll torus similarly originated, are part of the mouldings of a 
pillar (Pl. LXXIII from Kekind, Rajputana). Both these symbols are amongst the most 
frequently employed motives of architecturai carvings. 


A plethora of Sardtlas and Simhas for example is on the rock-cut Paiica-Pandava 
Mandapam in Mamallapuram (seventh century A.D.) where the seated Lion shape is also the 
lower part of the shaft of the pillar ; rearing, it is shown on the brackets of their capitals ; 
above the cornice a frieze of Sardiilas is at the base of the upper storey. Similar friezes are 
peculiar to South Indian temples from then to the 13th century (Visnu temple, Narttamalai, 
Pudukottai) and later. The animal proceeds in its various possibilities, tiger-lion following 
upon a horned dragon-lion with bird-beaked elephant trunk, etc. in permutations familiar 
to sculptures of ‘super-natural’ animals from the days of the Indus civilisation. 


‘9 The designation ‘leogryph’ is not suitable as the bird component is comparatively 
rare and restricted to the head: only. 


. 10 <‘Téinagivagurudevapaddhati’, III. XIII. 6. The names of the Lions are ‘‘Stainless, 
Essence, Worshipful’ and ‘Supreme Bliss’. cf. JISOA, vol. X, Kramrisch, “Temple, Door, 
Throne, ete.’ p. 216. 


14 And thus the Vahana of Durga, the Great Goddess. 


at While in many of the images the Animal can neither be classified as male nor as 
female, Simhasanas generally are supported by male ‘lions’ (Pl. LVI). 
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sequence forming themselves the creeper-pattern, the wave of Prakrti (PI. X) ;’* 
they rear and turn, lashed by their riders, whom they carry on their backs, and 
who are part of the wave, being themselves the Sardiila’s counter players. They 
are armed, ready to attack but stayed by the Beast and protected. Perfervidly 
ingenuous, the Beast and the figure of man form a recurrent pattern, rising and 
falling in rhythmic incandescence. Never is the rider thrown off; when he means 
to attack he is carried along and when he submits he is protected by the Power 
of Nature, and of Rhythm. 


Vak, who is Maya, is the Chimaera,—never slain by Bellerophon. The Greek 
myth tells of him that he, though mortal, after having slain the Chimaera, tried 
to fly to heaven. This temerity was punished by Zeus who caused his fall. The 
animal, full of genius, the Chimaera, such as she is widely represented in Indian 
temples, is never killed. Her end comes differently. She vanishes, being Maya, 
illusion, at the moment of Knowledge when she is resorbed in the Universal 
Consciousness. The story of King Dilipa (‘Raghuvaméa’, II. 57-62) tells of this 
moment. 

During twenty-one days King Dilipa accompanied the cow given to him by 
Rsi Vasistha.’"* On the twenty-second day the cow is attacked by a lion. The 
‘king draws an arrow but his arm is magically numbed. The lion says he is a 
servant of Siva,’* eating his appointed food. Dilipa offers his own body to save 
the cow and asks the Lion to spare the ‘body of his fame’ (yasasSariram), his body 
of Splendour (yasas), rather than his mortal body. The Lion consents; when the 
king presents himself to be devoured, the illusion (maya) vanishes. 


Confronted with the realisation by the king of his body of Splendour, the 
terrific Lion is nowhere to be seen for his body itself is made of the Splendour (tejas) 
and is but one Glory of King Dilipa. The Fame and Glory of the Kings has at 
all times its emblem in the Lion or Tiger.’ 

In the group of the ‘Lion and the Man’ (PI. II), the beast with open mouth and , 
raised paw is about to devour, but its over-powering presence protects man, defiant, 
supplicating, small and part of the group in the closeness of the contact of its two 
figures and the continuity and response of their themes. Elsewhere the rearing 
Sardiila safely carries its rider, while another warrior, with the sword of knowledge 
drawn, crouches below and seizes the tail of the beast,’ or he proffers the shield 


19 This is a frequently recurring device, collateral with the door to the Garbhagrha ; 
(Temple in Tumain, Gwalior, ASIAR, 191819. Pl. XIIa). 

44 Twenty-one or three times seven is the extent of these worlds; 22 indicates the 
‘Beyond’-manifestation (cf. the 21 enclosing stones of the Garhapatya hearth, $.B. VII. 
1.1.13 3 WII. 1.1.32-35 ; the 21 knobs of the golden plate, the sun, which are the sun’s rays, 
shining downwards (cf. S.B. VII. 4.1.10). 

18 Tion or tiger not only support and surround the throne of Divinity as His place of 
manifestation ; Siva (Paramegvara) himself is the Lion, Siva takes the shape of the tiger 
(vyaghra), lion (simha), deer (mrga), boar, etc. and of birds (‘Mahabharata’, XIII. 45.127-8); 
see also note 108. 

116 ‘Aitareya Brahmana’, VII. 4.1.10. ‘‘The Tiger is the Lordly Power (rajanya) of the 
wild animals. The Rajanya is the. Lordly Power’’. 

*17 Laksmana Temple, Khajuraho, bracket of Mandapa pillar ; the bracket next to it is 
illustrated on Pl. XVIII. 
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i 1iragya), the protective weapon by which ‘Nature’ is held in check. 
ae 2 acd on the head of an elephant, that ‘‘storehouse 
tkness’”, the Lion, frolicsome after having overcome the darkness, 
's the brilliant pearls’ that trickled down from the forehead of the 
nt." The Lion scatters the pearls, but being no ordinary lion but a Sardila, 
and rhythm itself, the pearls are collected in strings and festoons, in many 

s (Pl. LXXVI). Taken from the ‘storehouse of darkness’, they now 
+ to the Lion; he gathers their strings in his mouth and as much as he 1s 
if part of the Face of Glory, he holds them and sends them forth as his 
or he wears them as a necklace (PI. II) and has his limbs edged with similar 


- chains of curling fur. 

‘he group of the Lion and man is carved in the round and placed in front of 
ydy of the temple. It shows man as he approaches the Centre, under the 
- of the Lion; man draws the sword of Knowledge and protects himself from 
with the shield of dispassion. On the walls of the temple and the pillars of 
Ils, man rides the monster, Sardiila, whose prancing gallop has the rhythm 
ture and inspiration.’ Hers is the fiery splendour of creative thought ;’” 
lape is rhythm itself. This noble beast embodies at the same time the lordly 
‘ of the wild animals; and represents the Lordly power (rajanya) in general ; 
who rides it, copes with it, is particularly the Ksatriya, the warrior, the royal 
it; it is his body of Fame (yagasSariram), his royal Splendour. 


1 South Indian temples the rearing Sardiila (Vy4la), is the general theme of Mandapa 
. such as those of the Kalyana Mandapa, Margasahesvar Temple, Virificapuram, ASIAR, 
0, Pl. Vila. The Sardiila above the elephant is equal to the Sardiila above the Makara ; 
irdiila moreover frequently has the trunk of an elephant. 

§ “Tike a lion who having overcome that storehouse of darkness, the elephant, jumps 
scattering brilliant pearls’; Sirpur stone inscription, 8th-gth century ; ‘Ep. Ind.’, XI. 
» “Lion intent upon vanquishing the heavenly elephants’; “large pearls hanging from 
ouths of the lions acquired by breaking open the temples of the elephants’? (‘Adipurana’, 
1; 1. A. vol. XIV, p. 105) ; cf. strings of beads issuing from the mouth of the Sardiila, on 
ack slab of Buddhist images, for example, from Nalanda, ASIAR, 1928-29, Pl. LVII. 

* This is a more facile way of acquisition than having to extract the pearl from the jaws 
at other embodiment of darkness, the Dragon. 

Pearls that trickled down from the foreheads of the elephants of his (the king’s) enemies 
were slain by him as by a lion’; Gurjara Grant, about Saka 417. ‘Indian Antiquary’, 


‘ip. 84. 

*°'The Sardila, different from the Kirttimukha, is not shown as out-breathing. She is 
* inhaling or retaining the breath, commuting it into power (sce infra). 

{he head of the Sardila proper is also without the component ‘‘Death head’? which belongs 
e Kirttimukha proper ; being Vak, she is Life. 

#! The Sardila is at the same time the form of Pagyanti Vak and Tejaségabda as well as of 
a Sabda, the Word which is the ‘rhythmical body’ of the universe. 

™-The group of the Sardila (and the knight) has been taken to refer in Orissan temples 
& Kesari dynasty (M. M. Ganguly, op..cit. p. 203); there the Lion is shown rearing with 
dumphant rider ; in front, below the lion is the small figure of an elephant—and in the 
sala’. temples of the Deccan to a ruler of that dynasty (Cousens, “Ihe Chalukyan Architec- 
:.cit. p. 105). It is represented on carved panels (Muktegvar temple, Bhuvanegvar, 
th century ; Tripurantaka temple, Balagamve, Dharwar, p. 107) and as statuary 
the round the group of the Lion and man are placed on the ridge of the widely 
Sukanaisi (Daksina Kedaregvara temple, Balagamve, c. 1075 A.D. ; also temple at 
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The most exalted temple-type, the Meru, must be built by a Ksatriya only as 
its patron, the architect being a Brahmana or a VaiSya.** The royal patron is 
most closely identified with his temple by the symbol of the Sardila. On the walls 
of the temples of the Candella dynasty, in Central India, images of the Sardila 
alternate with images of the Apsaras and other goddesses (PI. ITI). 


The Sardila, an animal of perfervid ingenuity, composed of rhythm, is an 
embodiment per artem of the Lion, the Lordly Power of the wild beasts, who is 
Prakrti, Sakti, Maya. This image, composed of Rhythm, is Vak. Vak is Life 
(‘Aitareya Brahmana,’ X. 6. 38). The pilgrim who circumambulates the temple 
and whose eyes dwell on its images ‘‘wanders in the trek of the Apsaras and the 
Gandharvas and the wild beasts’’ (RV. X. 136. 6). He is cognizant of all that is 
knowable in this universe, says the commentator, he is qualified to confront and to 
ride the Sardila. 


Rattehalli, Dharwar ; Pl. CXII) exactly as, for example, on the Visvanadtha temple, Khajuraho, 
and at the place where in Orissan temple (Lingaraja) the Lion above the elephant springs forth. 
This scene has been interpreted as representing a patronymic legend related in an inscrip- 
tion from Gadag (‘Ind. Ant.’ II. p. 3or) explaining the origin of the Hoy-sala dynasty which 
implies the slaying of the tiger and its subsequent adoption as emblem of the Hoy-sala (‘‘slay 
or Sala’) dynasty. The tiger in the image of the Sardila, however, is never represented as 
slain. This local adaptation of an universal Indian symbol is of secondary interest only. 

128 Cf, lion crests and lion flags ; the latter are described in the ‘Adipurana’, l.c. ; ‘‘On the 
lion flags, lions about to spring, appeared intent upon vanquishing the heavenly elephants. 
The large pearls hanging from the faces of the lions looked like fame acquired by breaking 
open the temples of great elephants’’. The lion is ‘‘dharma’’. It figures on the flags of sun 
and moon, ‘Visnudharmottara’, ITI. LX VII. 8; LXVIII. 3. 

124 See part V. note 42, p. 143. 

Royal patronage, Lion and Sardiila, the many images of Sakti, and the Mithuna groups, 
seem to belong to the world of the Ksatriya. ‘The architect, it is enjoined, should be a Tantrik ; 
p- 10. 
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Surasundari, which means Celestial Beauty ,'* is but one of the names 
and types in which the image of Sakti is carved on the walls of the 
temple. Sakti is Energy, the primordial Power and substance of the world. 
Maya,—the visible world, measurable in its forms,—belongs to Brahman as 
Sakti (‘Vedanta Siitra’ I. IV, 1-7). She is herself the ‘ability to act? 5 
her image is placed next to that of any of the gods. By her activity she 
attracts and helps the devotee; she is his guide and appeals to all. While every 
man is not equipped for riding the Sardila, he may be led by Sakti and arasp the 
meaning of her hands (hasta),”” postures and actions. While the Sardiila is the 
‘angel’ of active man, the various images of Sakti assist his contemplative and 
passive nature. The images of Sardila (Vyala), and Sakti are collateral; they 
alternate on the walls of the temples of Khajuraho and on the capitals of the pillars 
(Pls. III, XVIII). The rearing body of the animal and the shape of the woman 
are seen to sway in similar curves ; they are one in nature and form though different 
in functions and appearance, for Sakti is Vak, the ‘‘active power of Brahman 
proceeding from him’’ (RV. X. 125) and the Sardila is Vak. 


The plan, with the fretted outline of the buttressed fort, of the temple (Figs. on 
pp. 261, etc.) is akin to a yantra or linear diagram used by the worshipper for a 
localisation of each of the aspects and powers of God in their hierarchy with regard 
to the Centre, the immovable Principle. In the Sri-yantra, the various positions are 
held by goddesses or powers who are known as Yoginis,* conjoint energies bt, 
whom is effected the work of the Transcendental Power, Maha-Sakti. They are 
placed in the yantra in a hierarchy of position, proceeding inward and corresponding 
to an increasing secrecy and sacredness until the centre is reached where the 
Supreme Yogini. is, the Maha-Sakti. Close to the perimeter, yet secret in their 
power, are a group of Yoginis; where they reside is the Place of Fulfilment of All 
Hopes (sarvasaparipitraka-cakra). They are the Attractions (akarsini) of and by the 
intellect (buddhi), of and by the sense of ‘‘I’’ ness (ahankara), of and by the faculties 
of knowledge and action who, decked in love provoking fashion, draw towards them- 
selves the intellect, the notion of ‘‘I’’ ness, all the faculties of knowledge and action, 
the senses and the body, thought and memory and while they overwhelm them and 


15 “Samaranganastitradhara’, LVII. 645. 

126 ‘Sak’ means “‘to be able to do something” ; ‘ti? denotes capability. 

27 “Flasta’ is an attitude of arm and hand, or of the hand only ; it is a near synonyin of 
‘mudra’, The action, shown by the respective gesture, conveys cne or many definite meanings. 

vs *Tantraraja-Tantra,’ ch. IV, 72-73; in the Sriyantra, 16 Saktis (gupta yogis), the 
Attractions, are stationed on the 16 lotus-petals near the circumference of the circle. Outside 
the circle, and within the square enclosure of the yantra are the Dikpalas, the Cuardians of 
the regions and other groups of divinities. The Avarana-devatis, the surrounding divinities, in 
both these zones, have their images and correspondences on the walls of the temple.—Voginis 
are attendants of various classes of the Great Goddess who is herself called Yogini (‘Jianarnava 
Tantra’, XVI. 140 f. “Tantraraja Tantra’, V. 28. Comm. Manorama.) : ; 
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fulfil their desire they leave them, increased in power, in the region where hopes 
and desires attain their multifarious objects. With the help of these Saktis a 
transformation is then effected of the mind (manovikara), the faculties and the rest; 
they approach the Centre in which there is no separateness. 

It is in this sense that a further group of beauteous Saktis is described as Maids 
(paricarika) and others are called Messengers (diti) of the Transcendental Power, 
the Maha-Sakti. In their lotus-hands they carry, each of them, a ‘mudra’, a 
raiment, a mirror and various kinds of vessels’ (Pls. XI, XII, XIV, XLI, LI). 


The Saktis or Yoginis are working energies subservient to the Great Saktt. 
On the walls of the temples they are figured in all directions as Celestial Beauties. 
They perform this work by the side of the gods whose activity their presence 
releases. Indian astrology knows the Yogini as a cosmic power. It moves from 
day to day, from place to place, in all directions. 

By the side of the cight Regents of the directions of space, by the side of each 
of the several groups of gods, the Celestial Beauties are placed embodied in their 
archetypal forms. ‘They display them in rhythms and gestures and by their 
attributes which they have in common with the Yoginis. 

In the macrocosm they operate as branches and part aspects of the Transcen- 
dental Power, conjointly with the Supreme Principle as Yoga-maya, the mani- 
festation of the universe. In the microcosm, with reference to man, Yoga-maya is 
the power ‘of reintegration ; the Yoginis are maids and messengers, the ‘angels’ of 
the Transcendental Power. The Attractions in the outer circle of the yantra, the 
Celestial Beauties on the walls of the temple, serve man, the devotee; they satisfy 
his response to them so that, increased in power, released from their attractions and 
transformed, he proceeds in his devotion towards God in the innermost sanctuary 
of his heart and in the temple. They help man towards reintegration, akin to those 
celestial damsels (apsaras) who appear at the time when he, a knower of Brahman 
departs from this world: ‘‘Him approach 500 celestial damsels, 100 carrying 
scented powders, saffron, turmeric and the like, in their hands, 100 carrying fruits, 
100 carrying various ornaments and 100 carrying garlands. They adorn him with 
ornaments befitting Brahma himself. Thus adorned with Brahma ornaments and 
knowing Brahman he goes to Brahman.’ 

The Celestial Beauties belong to the Avarana-devatas, ‘‘surrounding divi- 
nities’. Their number is large. Their figures are repeated on the temples, all 
round the walls, to either side of each god, and as on the Kandariya and Devi 
Jagadamba Temples, in all the three belts of sculpture. (Pls. I and III), Such 
supererogation in carving their figures, alike in type yet indefinitely modified in 
each instance by a particular rhythmical consistency, shows repetition itself as a 
power in whose comprehensive rhythm are interwoven the images in rows and 
storeys. It is made concrete by art in the figures of the gods and the celestial 
women who, though they resemble the human shape, are unlike it. For the divine 
(daiva) and the human form ‘‘are born from one parentage. The divine form is 


9 Tn the yantra of Bhuvanegvari, the Maids (paricarika) have their place outside the lotus- 
petals ; ‘Sdradatilaka’, ch. IX, 38—40; the Messengers (diiti) surround the Primordial Sakti 
imaged as Triputa (ch. X. 92). 

99 <“Kausitaki Brahmana Upanisad’, I. 4. 
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endowed with more intellect (buddhi). The human form is not so endowed with 


: 39131 

si form of the Celestial Beauties is, of embodied intellect ; by art this in- 
tellectual (paramarthika) body is made concrete.’ It is different from the eer 
body of flesh and bones and which is of the earth. The qualities of the celestia 
body are those of the atmosphere, pervaded as it is by the light of the sun and 
where blows the wind and the gale of the Spirit. It is the region of movement ; the 
celestial bodies are built up by movement only. In the ‘‘air-world’” (bhuvas; 
antariksa) the gods dwell; man moves im it and breathes. In its movement, his 
living body is of the air-world and one in nature with that of the gods. Indian 
sculpture, whose subject is the gods, knows only of this celestial body. It consists 
of movement and is resilient with the breath that courses in its smooth channels. 


Other names and forms, other image of Sakti are: Apsara,’ Nataka,"™ 
Yaksini™ and Dig Devi.** Being active power and causal stress, her image is an 
embodiment of movement; as Apsara she is the movement in the atmosphere, as 
Yaksini she is the movement in vegetation, as Nataka she is the movement in the 
body of man and is shown as a dancer. Her iconography describes her various 
‘places’; they are not sharply defined. Her associates, such as bough and tree 
(Salabhafijika ; Pl. LX)*” and flowering vines (Pl. XVIII) declare her images as 
Yaksini. 

Vibrant power is the celestial beauty of her images; they all resemble the 
Great Goddess whose ‘eyebrows are the entrance arches of the Palace of the Lord 
of Love’™* and whose eyes are like fishes, playing in the lake of the beauty of her 


191 Matsya Purana’, ch. CKLV. 14-16. 

182 ‘Garuda Purana’, ch. XV. 45-68. 

188 Ansaras are the celestial dancers in Indra’s heaven (Pls. LXVIITI, XL). Their 
name signifies ‘moving in the water’’, in the celestial vapour ; they are the moven ent it? the 
atmosphere while the Yaksinis are the movement in the trees. 

The Apsaras are the consorts of the Gandharvas and ate also known as Surafiganas or 
celestial damsels (cf. Surasundari). The ‘Tantraraja Tantra’, IV. 55-70, tells how to coptrol 
Apsara and Yaksini. 

194 Nataled, as a rule, is the designation of the dancing female figures on the walls of the 
temples; cf. ‘‘Mayamata’’, XVIII. 6, where Vyala (=Sardiila) and Natak& appear by the side 
of each other. , 

%° 'Yaksinis (“Tantraraja-tantra’, XVII. 50-53) are young and beautiful woman-spirits in 
fine raiments who give the Sadhaka all worldly goods he may desire. In this limited function, 
however, they carry the heritage of their past when Yaksa was equivalent with Divinity (Devata ; 
see also the images represented and inscribed in Barhut, Barua, op. cit.). 

48 Dig Devis or Dig Nayikas are the Women of the Quarters ; they are frequently referred 
to in inscriptions (Candela Inscr. ‘Ep. Ind.’ I. p. 212 ; inscription from Ittagi, dated A.D. 1112. 
‘Ep. Ind.’ XIII. p. 36 f.) of which some, for example, ‘Ep. Ind.’ XIII. p. 205, describe how 
the ‘‘precious pearls of the king’s stainless virtues adorn the girdles of the Ladies of the 
Quarters of Space’? or how the Dignayikds ‘wove the fame (of the king) into pearl strings 
which they ever wore’’ (‘Ind. Ant.’ VI. p. 65, grant of Govinda II Rathor, 750-810 A.D.). 

“7 The group of the ‘Woman and Tree’ is known as Salabhafijika ; or Sailabhaniji (S. S. 
LXVI. 30-32). Cf. Coomaraswamy, ‘Vakgas’, I. p. 32 f. 

The Salabhaiijika is frequently carved on the. brackets of capitals or forms the bracket of 
the Ucchdlaka (Pls. XVIII, LX). 

The Nataka, Pl. L-XTV, also forms a bracket, but of the ceiling of the Mandapa. 

48° Rrahmanda Purana, Lalita Sahasranama’, 6. - 
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face. This beauty in her belongs to God and is His reflex ; He is seen himself to 
assume the state of Sakti so that he may be confronted by His own felicity with all 
its contents.” Sakti reflects by her Form (ripam) the Light (prakasa) which is 
God.“° She mirrors the Light of Consciousness-Bliss (cidananda). Because she 
acts as its mirror, she is also shown holding a mirror in her hand (P]. XIV). If 
the boughs of her tree are like her arms and the curves of the creeper like her own 
movement," if the tree-woman is one idea and composition, the mirror-woman is 
another type or sculptured group of Sakti; the former being a reiteration of the 
underlying theme by two kinds of shape, that of vegetation and that of woman, 
their interplay, affinity, and identity as movement, the latter enacting the drama 
of the reflection seen in the mirror and of the living being, ‘‘The reflection of the 
face seen in the mirror is nothing in itself as separated from the face; so is the 
living creature (jiva) in itself nothing, a reflection of Consciousness in the mind— 
that self-abiding Consciousness in its true state am I’’ ” says Supreme Conscious- 
ness of itself. Sakti exemplifies it, on her own level, with luxurious grace and 
sadness, or any of the emotions which belong to the human face. 

While Sakti looks at herself in the mirror or experiences herself in her move- 
ment to which she yields, while she produces it, she becomes conscious of herself in 
any of her shapes and wondering she knows and greets herself. 

Wondering she enters the palace of her person and touches her body in a new 
awareness (Pls. XIII, XV, XVI) while she discovers her egoity, her own and 
particular ‘‘I’’ness in the many tasks which she performs as part and maid of the 
Great Goddess. 

In her wondrous beauty, where the ‘person’ meets her Power, Sakti bends over 
Ahankara, the ‘‘I’’ concept, which is but herself tainted by her entry into this 
world of duality (Pls. XVIII, XIX). The goddess is near to losing her divinity 
while her beauty beconies animated by emotions (Pls. LX, LXIV, XIII).“* So 
far and no further do these angels descend for the sake of the souls in bondage 
(pasu) whom they introduce to the higher hierarchy. 


49'This relation is that of the ‘enjoyer’ and the ‘enjoyed’ (bhokta; bhogya). 
Abhinavagupta who lived at the time when the most ingenuous and diversified images of Sakti 
were carved (c. 1000 A.D.) says: ‘‘The God of unsurpassed felicity is called the enjoyer. 
Desire and such other contents of His self are what he enjoys. It is for this reason only that 
he assumes the state of Sakti’ (“Tantraloka’, $1. 190 ; comm). 

40 The beauty of Sakti lies in the coincidence of her form and meaning, it is a projection 
of her image as it is in God, into visibility by means of art. Her perfection is not only in her 
dance of productive intentness (Pls. X XI, XXII), but also in her destructive will as the dancer 
of death. Camunda, the seventh Matrka, is carved as a dancer, on medizval temples (Bhulesvar 
Temple, ‘Bulletin of the Deccan College Research Inst.’, vol. IV. Fig. 7) ; and in earlier reliefs. 

41 The mirror is ‘pure knowledge” (V.D. TI. ch. XLVIII. 16). The mirror is one of the 
attributes of Parvati, and also the Lotus flower.—Goddess and mirror within a lotus flower in 
full bloom are carved in Barhut (Barua, op. cit. Pl. XXXI). ‘. 

42 Tata is both creeper and woman ; a slender girl, any woman. 

143 “Flastamalaka’, 3 (Sdyanacarya, ‘Saskara Digvijaya’). 

44 Hindu, Buddhist (Pl. XX XVIII) and Jain (Pl. XX) images are referred to here without 
discrimination as the principle ‘‘Sakti’’ is realised by the orthodox and also the unorthodox 
devotees and craftsmen alike. 

The problem of egoity (ahankdra) is particularly given shape in medieval Indian sculpture. - 
It may be due to some extent to the infiltration of new, Northern elements (Gujars, Ahirs, 
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ia thi in images; the image (mirti) itself is beheld as a divinity. 
ered on the wife of Dharma (the Order of things in the egies ae 
Righteousness in man), is Form, luminous and charming. boas aft e 
Supreme Spirit (Paramatman), whose abode is the whole universe, wou bs without 
support.’”"“* Her charm and attractions are those of the Anima Mundi, eee 
vitality, active in the middle region (antariksa), in space. There the temple has 


its extension. 


etc.) into the people of India, and intensified by the strain and apprehension caused by the 
Muslim invasion. 

Its expression differs in kind and degree in the various sculptures (Pls. XIV, XII, XVI, 
XVII) not only in their countenance but throughout the whole figure or also the whole group 
and its parts. The perfection of movement has not everywhere the same serenity (Pl. XX 
against Pls. XVIII, XIX). Vehement in its resilience it finds its balance in the upper part 
of the body (Pl. XX) ; in another image the body stiffens in dancing frenzy in a vertical of 
high tension (P]. XXI). Emotional overemphasis leads to a tortured expression of some of the 
figures, to a cramped linear movement (of the fluttering scarves, for example, Pls. NXI, 
LXIII), to harshness in the contrast of modelled form and the flat ground of the relief (Pl. XT), 
to a violent antithesis of light and the deepest shadows (PI. XXI) and to an elimination of 
modelling (Pl. LIV) in sculptures of a subseqtent phase: Starkly assertive, the ‘I’? conceit 
subjects the ‘curves of life’, the sinuositics of the vibrant form of Sakti, to impervious accents 
(Pl. LIV). They lend zest and incisiveness to some of the carvings (Pl. XLII) while in less 
gifted hands (Pls. XL, LXII) they deaden Indian sculpture. 

145 ‘Brahmavaivarta Purana’, II. 1. 14s. 
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The celestial dancers, the Apsaras, have their bodies built not of the gross 
substance of earth, such as flesh and bones, but of the attributes of air consisting 
ef movement, ‘‘bending, stretching, jumping and running’’.*** Thus she dances 
at the festival of the gods in Indra’s heaven (Pl. LXVIII; ‘Mahabharata’. IIT. 
43, 28-82). Gandharvas make the music and join in the dance in Indra’s city 
Amaravati. That he enters Amaravati is said of a dying person ;*’ he is released 


of the earthly sheath of his body as is the initiate, who enters the inner temple. 


In full worship there is always dancing and singing before the Devata 
for his entertainment. This is R4ajasika Pija, expansive worship of God. 
In Sattvika Piija, in which is worshipped the Essence (Sat), the Supreme 
Spirit, the dance is that of the mind and the senses. It is the dance 
of Sakti in her various forms. These are carved on the walls of the temple 
(Pls. XXI, XXII, LXIV) and show their ‘‘body of movement’’ which belongs 
to the air and is supported by immanent breath. For the air, when 
inhaled, is changed; it is believed to increase in volume by the heat of the body ; 
not all of it is exhaled, the major part of its increase remaining. ‘Thus the vital 
forces are increased and also the lightness of the body; the more the air (prana) 
is kept in, the lighter becomes the body.”“* This is the object of the 
contro] of breath (pranayama) which is a prerequisite in the training of a Yogi. 
The lightness of the body (laghutva; ’Svet. Up.’ II. 18) is felt in its effect as a 
soaring, a staying in the air. The power of levitation, inwardly experienced 
through breath, releases the images of the dancing, flying hosts of gods, of Apsaras 
and Gandharvas, of the Vidyaddharas, the wizards and of numberless Ganas 
and other celestials (Pls. XXIII, LI, LAIX, LXXIV, LXV, XXIV, LV). 


Pranayama is part of the knowledge of the sculptor by actual practice or by 
his awareness of it. Another means of concrete realisation, similarly at his 
command is by touch, as practised in Nyasa, the ritual act of assigning or locating 
divinity at its proper place in his own living body and in the form of the image. 
Such a constantly repeated concrete experience by touch of shape three dimensional, 
rounded and also breathing, is part of the equipment of the craftsman, as a Sadhaka 
and Yogi. He applies it creatively on the image which he carves. Pranayama and 


“6 “Garuda Purana’ XV. 25. The body consists of the five elements: earth, water, fire, 
air and ether. Skin, bones, nerves, hair and flesh are the five attributes of earth ; bending, 
running, jumping, etc., are the five attributes of the air. 

“47 This meaning is implied in Mbh. VII. 7. 20. 

“8 The air inhaled (piraka) increases in volume by the heat of the body 5 times while it 
is restrained or the breath is held (kumbhaka) and when exhaled (recaka) two-fifths only pass 
out and the remaining three-fifths are retained. 
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nse of the living form, not only sustained, but also 
shaped, as it were, by breath. In his carvings he makes palpable the ‘body of 
breath’ by 2 modelling in which the shape of man, free from the gross weight of 
the earth, the bones and muscles which belong to it, is.-given transubstantiated form 
eathing body of the gods. 
ie i breath eeeeoined ie vaulted chest (Pl. LX XIX) lifts the sentient face 
into regions where pain is no more but a memory (Pl. XXV), and offerings are 
made of sound from many instruments (Pls. XXVI, XXVIII, LV), or full of 
detachment, the flight is across clouds of ignorance. - They are cut by the sword 
of knowledge in the hand of the Vidyadhara. Ganas are often seen flying in crowds 
and Vidyadharas are accompanied by Apsaras or they fly singly. Trenchant, 
their backs arched like scimitars, with sword drawn and mace swung across their 
heaving shapes, the Devas soar fighting (Pl. XXIII) ; in another relief they are 
composed into a pattern of the cosmic wheel (Pl. LATX) which keeps rolling through 
the cycles of time, they urge it on wielding their swords and driven themselves in 
its rotation; knowledge is ground by the wheel of time and its swish is the rhythm 
of a ceiling panel. 

Breath, the vital manifestation of the Spirit, is the support and prime mover 
of all action; it is shown having formed a body of its own which is particularly that 
of the Ganas (Pls. LXV, XXIV, etc.). They are mere quantities (gana = quantity), 
look like windbags (Pl. LXV), hosts of them. Their bodies inflated by air race 
in gusts across: the atmosphere, support the Vimanas, the chariots of the gods 
(Pl. XXIV), and produce the music out of the sound which is immanent in the 
ether and in the air. Full of it, they play it on different instruments and make it 
as articulate as their air-borne, air-filled bodies are made by the sculptor. They 
—and not caryatids—carry the superstructure and walls of the temple (Pls. LITI, 
LXVI,. XXXIX). 

The inward realisation of lightness, weightlessness, non-existence of . the 
physical body in a state of concentration on the Supreme Spirit and on His mani- 
festation, the Word, and the hearing of its music are shown in the images of the 
Ganas who, while resembling the shape of man, are unlike it. Their bodies made 
of breath move in the air. 


“Breath goes out with the sound HA and enters again with the sound SA; the 
living being is indeed always repeating the mantra Ham-Sa. Ham-Sa’’ (‘Garuda- 
Purana’, XV. 78). Breathing is the rhythmic formula which is constantly said of 
itself. The Hamsa mantra is the ‘‘seed of the Universe’’, the breath of life (prana- 
bija). Its visual symbol is the Hamsa, the royal mallard, celestial swan (Pls. XLII. 
LXXV) who is the vahana of Brahman. ‘‘The Hamsa dwelling in the Light . . .™“ 
signifies the unity of Paramatman, the Lord beyond and ‘without qualities, and all 
that has proceeded from him. It is thus also His symbol as Antaratman, the 
immanent Spirit (‘Saradatilaka’, XXI. 64 f) which is consciousness as the 
manifestation of Supreme Consciousness (Cit). 


_ In the shape of the celestial swan it is carved anywhere on the base of the 
Prasada or on the ceiling of the Mandapa, flocks of birds in shapes ever renewed in 


Nyasa develop in him a subtle se 


““ Hamsavati Rk. RV. IV. 40.5 ; ‘Vaj. S.’ XII. 14; $.B. VI. 7.3.11; ‘Kathopanisad’, V. 2. 
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the course of thousands of years,’”° in procession, or in couples confronting each 
other. Where, as in Pl. LXXV, a lotus in flower is shown between two swans, the 
words addressed to the Goddess have found a visible equivalent: ‘‘I worship that 
pair of swans who are Ham and Sa, dwelling in the mind of the Great, who subsist 
entirely on the honey of the blooming lotus of Knowledge’ (‘Saundarya 
Lahari’, 38). 

As form (riipam) and figure (akrti) of a verbal symbol, the Hamsa bird carved 
on the temples means that union towards which fly the hosts of celestials, the 
Ganas, Vidyadharas and Gandharvas and whose dancers are the Apsaras. They 
are given form, are bodied forth by art as images of the power and the movement 
of the Breath and the Spirit. 


359 Brom Maurvan capitals (3rd Century B.C. ; Rampurva) to contemporary South Indian 
temple reliefs and metal lamps. The Sasanian shape of the bird proved to be the most enduring 
(Pl. XLII). The Hamsa, except in the classical, ‘‘illusionistic’’? representation of the Kaniska 
casket is but rarely shown flying (Pl. LX VID ; even though they surround flying Vidyadharas, 
the birds are not represented in flight. 
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“Just as a man closely embraced by a beloved woman knows nothing more 
of a without or a within, so also does the Person (the spiritual person of man) 
embraced by the ‘prognostic’ (prajiiatmana) Spirit know nothing more of a without 
or a within. This is his true form in which his desire is satished, the Spirit and 
the whole of his desire. He has no desire any more, nor any pain.”’ 
(‘Brhadaranyaka Upanisad’, IV. 3.21).’" 

This state which is “like a man and a wonian in close embrace’’ is a symbol 
of Moksa, final release or re-union of the two Principles, the Essence (Purusa) 
and Nature (Prakrti). This symbol is carved, on the door jambs of the Garbhagrha 
and on the walls of the temple, repeatedly, in the many forms in which limbs are 
conjoined in close embrace (Pls. XXX-XXXIV).'" The name of this conjoint 
symbol of Purusa and Prakrti, as Moksa, is Mithuna, ‘the state of being a 


couple’.** 


Mithuna as symbol of Moksa, ultimate release, means a union, like that of 
the Fire and its burning power, which is inseparable from, and in, the Fire from 
the beginning. Mithuna as practised and beheld by the Sadhaka is a re-union, 
for in thé beginning the Purusa, the Essence, was ‘“‘like 2 man and a woman in 
close embrace. It desired a second. Himself the Purusa divided into two. So 
were born man and wife. He united himself to her’? (‘Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad’, I. 4. 1-4).** 

Prakrti as Supreme Sakti is within God, hidden in His own qualities 
(*SvetaSvatara Upanisad’, IV. 10). Within Him, by means of his mind (manas), 
he entered into union (Mithuna) with the unspoken Word (Vak) (S.B. VI. 1. 2. 6). 
The divine ‘bi-unity’ comes about by ‘‘Siva’s need of Sakti for accomplishing the 
enjoyment of unredeemed man (pasu, lit. the animal) and his final release’ 
(Srikumara in ‘Tatparyapradipika’, the commentary on ‘Tattvaprakaga’ I. 3). 

Man’s separation from God and the world of dichotomy in which he lives 
result from the bi-sexual polarity in divinity, and from the subsequent exter- 


ys Translated by Coomaraswamy in ‘La Doctrine de la “‘Biunité’’ Divine’, E.T., 1937, 
PP. 209-301. 

**? The ‘Tantraraja Tantra’, XXI. 88-96 treats of the offerings made to the 50 Mithunas. 

‘8° Mithuna as an enrichment on the door-jambs (Sakha) of the Garbhagrha is enjoined 
to be carved in the ‘Brhat Samhita’ LV, ‘“Hayasirsapaiicaratra’, ‘Agnipurina’ CIV. 30; 
‘Samaratiganasiittradhara’, XL. 30-34 ; etc. ; 

The earliest Mithuna yet known is carved on one of the earliest historical montunents yet 
known, i.e., of about the 2nd century B.C. in Saficl, Sttipa IT. Marshall-Foucher, ‘The 
Monuments of Sanchi’, Pl. LXXVII. 20a. Mithuna is one of the permanently recurrent 
themes of Indian sculpture. A ‘classical’ Mithuna, on a gold ornament, is reproduced in the 
‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal’, rgx12, p. 283. 

The Buddhistic connotation of Mithuna is the union of Buddha and Praja. 

See note 157. 
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nalisation of the Conscious Siva as the object of his own Self-enjoyment. In order 
to regain the primordial wholeness (Brahmajfiana) the yogin practises bodily, 
mental and intellectual exercises and the devotee (sadhaka) observes the rites as 
his means of accomplishing (sadhana) final release. In such exercise (yoga) there 
is a coupling (maithuna) of the active and the changeless Principles. 

The symbolic union (yoga) in the flesh with the assistance of a Sakti may be 
practised only by Sannydsins who are far advanced on the road to metaphysical 
realisation, while the highest class of Avadhita’” does not require this sacrament 
and may not unite with a woman. The Sadhana in which the Sadhaka is assisted by 
his Sakti is called Lata-sidhana.’** In its performance the Sakti is as much woman 
(lata) as she is a vine or creeper (lata). ‘‘As the creeper embraces the tree on all 
sides, so do thou embrace me’’ (‘Atharva Veda’, VI. 8.4.). ‘For when one is with a 
mate, he is whole and complete’ (‘Satapatha Brahmana’, X. 5.2.8.).*7 Thus 
Gauri is described as Ardhangi, the half of Siva’s body, ‘‘embracing Siva as the 
Madhava creeper clasps the young Amra tree with her bosom like a cluster of 
blossoms’’. (‘Yogavasistha, Nirvanaprakarana’, XVIII. 3). 

Gods and ascetics therefore should be represented in their love sport (krida, 
lila) on the walls of temples’* but ascetics practising the game of love should not 
figure on the habitations of men*** for their game is none of the three purposes of 
life.**° It is a symbol of final release, its fourth and ultimate purpose. 


55 Avadhtitta is a man who is above caste and the ordered life (agrama ; z.e., its four 
successive stages as celibate student, householder, recluse and Sannydsin) and ever 
contemplates the Supreme Spirit only. The lowest type of these Sanny4sins live in the family. 
In the third class, conforming with the rules of Yoga and Bhoga, the Sannyasin may satisfy 
the desire of a woman who approaches him. In the next two classes he is competent to 
practise Yoga with the assistance of a Sakti. In the highest, the sixth class, he may not unite 
with a woman. 

6The rules relating to Laté-sidhana are given in the following Tantras: Siva Samhita, 
p. 45; Pranatosini, p. 618 ; Gandharva Tantra, p. 60; Kaulavali, p. 29, etc. 

4577p Orissa, (ef. ‘Utkalakhanda’, XI. ‘Ind. Ant.’ XLVIT. p. 217) it is said that Mithuna 
figures on a building prevent the building being struck by lightning. 

In the lightning is seen the union and identity of the immanent spirit of man and the 
transcendent Spirit. ‘I'he Person seen in the lightning—I am He; I indeed am He (‘Chand. 
Up.’. IV.13.1.. ‘Kena Up.’ 29-30). No lightning will strike the building where this union 
is imaged. 

168 T’ Bhattacharya, ‘Sore Notes on Mithuna in Indian Art.’ Riipam, 1926, p. 22f, quotes 
‘Suprabedhagama’, XXX. saying that ‘‘Sivakrida, Harikrida and Tapakrida should particularly 
[be made]”’—a reference which could not be verified from the Tanjore Ms. of the 
‘Suprabedhigama’. 

Mithuna carvings showing shaven headed and other ascetics occur on the temples of 
Orissa ; aiso in Khajuraho, etc. 

89 <“Mayamata’, XVIII. 111. 

16° Raina, Lust, with the discipline of its satisfaction, is the third of the 4 purposes of 
life which are lawfulness (dharma), the acquisition of wealth (artha), the satisfaction of lust 
(kama) and the attainment of final release (moksa). 
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The Amalaka is the crown of a Nagara temple. Above the truncated body of its 
Sikhara it clasps the shaft (venu; Pl. 1)** and is surmounted by the finial (stipika) 
with the vase (kalaSa) as its most conspicuous part. The Amalaka has a cogged 
rim. Its solid shape is that of a ring stone; it may be compared to an indented 
wheel, the spokes being shown as ribs of its ring shape (PI. I). The Amalaka is 
not only the crown of the main Sikhara (mila-sikhara, mila-mafijari) of the 
temple, but also of every Mafijari or Srnga that leans against, or is arrayed on, 
its body (Pls. 1, II, IV, XLIII, XLV and XLVIJ). Its shape furthermore is the 
basis of the finial above the superstructure of the Mandapa (Pl. I); it may more- 
over, be doubly present (Pls. III, IV) having its larger and main shape surmounted 
by yet another smaller shape.*” Where, as in Orissa, etc. the Lata type of the 
Sikhara is dominant each of its Bhimis itself terminates in an Amalaka; carved 
in the corners it is assimilated in its shape to the square section of the Sikhara and 
forms an Amalaka quoin.** There is no Amalaka on the superstructure of a 
South Indian Dravida temple. Its position, function and meaning are transferred 
there to the cupola of the High Temple, the Vimana or Harmya.'™* 


The Nagara temple is the most widely represented shape of the Hindu 
temple, in time and place. The Amalaka is the crown above the Sikhara; 
it is at the same time a ring around the emerged part of the internal and 
invisible pillar of the temple, a capital of the ‘Venu’ of which the truncated 
body of the Sikhara is a sheath (venu-koga).** It is the highest part of the 
Sikhara; separated from its truncated body, it is the base on which rises the 
finial. Its function and meaning are two-fold; it is the crown of the super- 
structure, the sheath, and a cogged ring around the internal pillar of the temple. 
As crown it is the loadstone which locks together the pile of the Sikhara; as ring- 


1%) The earliest yet known crowning Amalaka of a structural temple has been unearthed 
in fragments at Nagari, Chitor, Rajputana. Mem., ASI, No. 4, P; 126. It belongs to the 
fifth century A.D. Cf. Cunningham, ASR. IX. p. 43, describing small shrines complete with 
Sikhara and Amalaka, at Tigowa, C.P. 


They are called Amalasara and Amalasari respectively (J. Burgess—H. Cousens, 
‘Architectural Antiquities of Northern Gujerat’, op. cit. p. 27). They may be seen on 
temples of Central India, the United Provinces, the Central Provinces ; for example on the 
Mahadev Temple at Nohta, where an Amalasara of enormous diameter is topped by a smaller 
Amalasari ; ASIAR, ror2-13, Pt. I. pl. Va, and in Gujarat, etc. 

Cf. also, ASIAR, 1927-28, Pl. LILA, a Trisala supported by three Amalakas (stiipa II, 
Nagarjunakonda). 

188 The blocking courses formed by the Amalaka quoins (of the kona-paga, karna) have the 
shape of a ribbed square cushion (Pl. .XXI ; Osian, Rajputana) or of a rectangular clasp 
(Orissa). Cf. ‘Visnudharmottara’, IIL, ch. LX X XVI. 7-8. 

This has also been recognised by K. R. Pisharoti, in an article on ‘Amalaka’, ‘The 
Calcutta Oriental Journal’, Vol. I. p. rox ; note ro. 

— ™° In the South Indian temples, it has been shown, the walls of the High Temple form the 
emerging part of the central pillar which is also called “griva’, the neck. 
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stone or capital it rises above it and is the final clasp of the neck of the pillar itself 
invisible and having for its sheath the truncated body of the Sikhara.*** 


The superstructure reduces the extent of the temple from the surface covered 
by its plan and perpendicular walls, to the point of the finial which is beyond the 
superstructure. This ascension is made haltingly, pausing at every Bhiimi or 
level (Pl. LX XI) and coming to an end of its own at the pinnacle of every Srnga 
(P1. IV), which is but a station on the steep upward slope,and curve towards the 
summit. ‘‘The stations on the way to Brahman are conductors of the soul, not 
marks of the road nor places of enjoyment’’ (‘Vedanta Sittra’, Comm. IV. III. 2-7). 
Srnga clings to Srnga; (Pls. IV, XLITI); and all the Uro-mafijaris lean against 
and are urgent in their competition towards the top where they come closest to the 
root-Sikhara and the central Pillar. As much as the piers and offsets proceed 
from the perpendicular walls, away from the centre of the temple, so much do the 
Srngas and Latas compete towards—or leave off—and, reduced in number or 
extent, reach the inner sheath (venu kosa-antara),**’ the topmost course of the 
Vedi (skandha) and the Pillar with its Amalaka.' It is a long ascent (dirohanam) 
made by the eye on the basis of shape and form. This ascent is an architectural 
analogy to the recitation of the Dirohana mantra, ‘‘By repeating the Dairohana 
Mantra the sacrificer ascends to heaven’’ (‘Aitareya Brahmana’, XVIII. 6. 20). 
The sacrificer must already when alive ascend to heaven and gain a footing in the 
sun which shines on high; then he descends again to the earth. Thus the sacrificer 
who has arrived in the celestial world takes foot solidly in this world. 


All this is performed by the repeated recitation of the Dirohana Mantra, its 
verses and pauses ;’** all this is performed too by the ever renewed effort at climbing 
the Sikhara with the help of its smaller replicas. By this repeated and renewed 
effort, the apex is reached and the mass of the structure is reduced. The many 
Bhuimis, Mafijaris, Srngas and Latas fulfil their purpose in different ways on the 
various temples : with a seeming independence and a high flung tension (Pl. I); 
in a choral sameness of step, reglemented and united (Pl. XLIJI), or with a 
rhythmical interchange of ascent and pause,—of vertical curve, and platform; 
together with Amalaka—sustained by one chain of thought carried in its long 
course (Pls. LX XI and IV). 

The upward journey approaches its end the nearer it leads to the Central 
Pillar of the temple which emerges from the High Vedi, a straight passage in its 
vertical direction though not factually, right from the Garbhagrha and its centre. 
Above the crown and ring of the Amalaka there is no competition, only a meeting 
and concurrence from all directions in the point of the finial; it rises bud-shaped 
or in the likeness of a fruit (matulunga) from the vessel, the Amrta-kalaga (amara- 
karaka) which makes immortal because ‘‘Vigvakarma made the Kalaga from the 
different parts (kala) of each of the gods’’ (‘Mahanirvana-tantra’, V. 181). So 
the substance of the Kalaga, which is gold, as a rule,’ contains the properties of 


168 This part is also played by the pyramidal Bhimis of the South Indian superstructure. 

187 <Samaraiganasiitradhara’, LVI. 288; or Skandha-Kogdntara ; 276. 

09'S. Lévi, ‘La Doctrine du Sacrifice’, pp. 88-89. 

1° The jar (Kumbha ; Kalaga) of the Stipika is of gold ; it may be substituted by copper, 
silver, stone, brick or stucco (saudha) ; ‘Mayamata’, XVIII. 105. 
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s up in the deathless (amara) region, straight above the Nidhi- 
aR ae i of the temple in which were placed the treasures (nidhi) 
of the earth.” The ‘treasures’ would be transmuted into Deathlessness in the 
High Vase in which their several colours, scents and shapes would have entered 
through their presiding divinities. As above the temple, so also is a vase below 
the temple. In the Vase (kalasa, kumbha) of the finial (stapika) are collected (from 
the root ‘stup’ to collect) all the properties of all the objects and their potencies 
and merged in Amrta, the Deathless. Into this vase, the Golden Prasada-purusa 
is laid. 

The finial (stiipika) with its point (bindu) above the Kalasa, above the Amalaka 
rises from the centre of the Central Shaft (venu). Its pillar shape is clasped by 
the ring of the Amalaka. But it is not the only pillar so clasped. Here it is the 
Central Pillar of the Hindu Temple; elsewhere, the pillar in itself denotes the 
presence of the Buddha and is carved in relief, in Amaravati for example. In 
regular intervals, like the Bhiimis of a Sikhara, Amalakas clasp its shape. The 
Amalaka here functions as a ring. ‘Through a number of rings passes a central 
pillar or shaft. This is the original function of the Amalaka as ring-stone or 
naturally holed stone, Svayamatrnna, the self perforated ‘‘brick’’ (istakad) in the 
Vedic Agni. Three such self-holed stones were placed, the first on the golden 
man in the centre of the bottom layer, the second in the centre of the third layer 
and the third upon the centre of the completed fifth layer. They represent the 
three worlds; the holes afford to sacrificial man, himself identified with the golden 
Purusa a passage to the highest region.’ 


The third naturally perforated stone is placed upon the last, the fifth layer 
of the Altar; the Amalaka too, is placed above the platform of the Vedi of the 
Sikhara. By its position it signifies the celestial world, below which the temple 
has its extension in space (antariksa), the mid-region—between heaven and earth. 


The central pillar of the temple thus is alike to the Passage in the Fire-Altar; 
through it sacrificial man, the devotee, attains to the Highest Point where he is 
altogether liberated from the conditions of space and time. This straight, short 
way however is only for those who ascend from the Centre, from within the darkness 
in the mountain to the light above. Figuratively, the Pillar strikes the ground in 
the centre of the Garbhagrha, a shaft of light. Nothing retards their ascension, 
it 1s instantaneous. The pilgrims from afar, however require the conductors on 
the way upwards. ‘They are stationed on the outward shape of the temple, in its 
architecture. The temple as a monument thus serves a similar purpose as the 
icon (miirti). The highest kind of devotion need not dwell on either and ascends 


79 The Nidhi-kalaga need not necessarily be present in the foundation. 


7 The Amalaka and more precisely, the cupola (Sikhara) of the High Temple (Vimina) 
above the Bhiimis of a South Indian temple, would correspond in their topmost part to the 
root Plate of the domed house’’ and represent an architectural equivalent of the Sundoor 
through which one “‘escapes altogether” as pointed out by Coomaraswamy, ‘Some Sources of 
Buddhist Iconography’, ‘B. C. Law Volume’, p. 473, note 12; and also in ‘Pali Kannika’, 
ieee: ee i 7 oe sea op. cit., LH.G. 1938, and ‘Eckstein’, ‘Speculum’ 
39 5 € two Reliefs from thut’ ‘ yama A 2 eli’ 
‘Zalmoxis’, 1930, could however not be ae eae ee ee eas 
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straight from the Centre within the cavity, within the heart, to the Highest 
Point.*” 

The central pillar ‘pillars apart’ heaven and earth (AV. X. 8.2). It is a 
pillar of light, extending downwards from the sun in the zenith and rests on the 
earth (‘Aitareya Brahmana’, V. 28.1). Its sheath (venu-koSa), the super- 
structure of the temple, shines with innumerable Gavaksas (ray-wheels) in all the 
directions, a light-house on which ‘revolves’ the Amalaka with its cogged rim. 
Its indentations sum up the buttresses and projecting angles of the total building ; 
together with it they seem to revolve around its vertical axis, which divides while 
it unites, heaven and earth (cf. RV. X. 89. 4). 


The Amalaka effects and symbolizes the passage to heaven; it is the archi- 
tectural symbol of the celestial world ; viewed as sculpture, it is a three dimensional 
shape of the filaments of the lotus or of a halo with its rays.’ The disc of the 
sun looks like the pericarp of the sky-lotus of which the petals are the directions 
of the compass and the filaments the solar rays.'* The rays of the sun, in another 
inscription’” are seen as ‘‘the round wooden rings of the sacrificial posts (yiipa)’’. 


The naturally perforated or ring-stone’”* is the prototype also of the many 
carved stone discs which have been found in various sites.‘ They have a large, 
round hole in the centre, as a rule; a ring-stone however having no hole has been 
found in Mathura. Its solid centre is filled with the carving of a lotus-Amalaka 
shape.*™* 

The Amalaka ring-stone on the shaft of the Pillar of the Sikhara symbolises 
the celestial region where the rays of the sun spread like the filaments of the lotus 
of the zenith (‘Brhadaranyaka Upanisad’, VI. 3.6). This region is above the 
body of the temple, above the truncated superstructure, around the Central Pillar ; 
there the Central Pillar gives up its shaft and emerges from the Amalaka as it 


1727 The complete and unconditioned liberation (mukti) is distinguished from temporary 
and conditional states known as: ‘sdlokya, sariipya, samipya’ and ‘sayujya’. The. last is a 
becoming one with God ; the first, a dwelling in the same world with God ; it is attained by 
image worship. 

78 Cf. the Sakti-cakra like the rays of the sun ‘“‘on the white lotus of eight petals” 
(‘Kalottara Agama’, quoted in ‘Isanagivagurudevapaddhati’, Pt. III. ch. V. rr f.). 

174 «Fp, Ind.’ XVIII. p. 4of; Cola Inscription, Cape Comorin, ‘Travaneore Archaeol. 
Series’, ITI. p. 85 f. 

"7 Rewa inscription of Malayasimha; Memoir, ASI. No. 23; R. D. Banerji, ‘The 
Haihayas of Tripuri and their Monuments’, p. 135. 

1% Is a symbol of re-generation. Those who pass through it are, as it were, born 
again. Crooke, op. cit. p. 322. Cf. the Muktidvara in Satrunjaya, etc. The ring stones 
having “‘undulating surfaces’’ (Marshall, ‘Mohenjo-Daro and the Indus Civilisation’, pp. 61-62, 
Pl. XIV. 6) may, more closely even than the others, be connected with the corrugated shape 
of the Amalaka. 

Maurice, ‘Indian Antiquities’, 1793, also tells of the belief in a new birth of the soul by 
passing through holed stones. Self-bored stones are used as ‘lucky stones’. 

“7 Taxila (three from the Bhir Mound, one from Hathial) ; others have been found in 
Sankisa, Kosam (near Allahabad), Rajghat (Benares), Patna, etc. 

78 ASTAR, 1930-34, Pl. CXXX. 1. On its outer rim is carved the figure of an animal 
with the body of a lion, the wings of a bird and the head of man. 

Havell, ‘Handbook of Indian Art’, pp. 8, 57, 112 and also in his ‘Ideals of Indian Art’ 
p. 171, connected the Amalaka with the Lotus, if differently from the present context. 
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were in its inmost core only, as finial (stéipika).”’ Inasmuch as the Amalaka has 
retained its meaning as ring-stone it is a symbol of passage, of exit from this 
world and entry into heaven. In its appearance however on the monument it is 
the crown of the temple. In it are gathered the slopes of the Sikhara ; their 
multifarious profiles are commuted into the unity of its solid and comprehensive 
shape. 

In South Indian temples where the shape of the Amalaka is unknown, the 
cupola of the High Temple (vimana ; harmya) takes its place.” In this connection, 
the High ‘little temple’ (harmika; hammika or ‘little palace’) on top of the 
Buddhist Stipa has its particular significance. In name and position this 
Harmya is identical to the domed High Temple on top of the Bhiimis of the South 
Indian Prasada. Its shape too, where it is shown to be a chapel with a vaulted 
roof" is cognate with that of the South Indian High Temple and its cupola. On 
other stiipas however no such chapel is shown within its square railing and 
surmounted by successive tiers of slabs, increasing in area. Instead, the square 
railing has the shape of a closed casket with a railing pattern for its sides; on 
which rest the tiers of slabs, successively increasing in area.™* 


The self-same combination however of the closed casket whose sides consist 
of a square railing, surmounted by an inverted pyramid of slabs, is placed on top 
of the capital of pillars, either structural or carved in the rock and contemporary 
with the stipas and their ‘caskets’.** The contents of such a casket are known 
for they are also taken out of the casket and carved above the pillar capitals. In 
one instance’ an Amalaka is carved above the railing of the ‘casket’. In this way 


! 

178 The Amalaka has been shown to have an equivalent in the flat stones which are used 
to cover the opening of the top of the ‘spire of Toda-huts’ “‘where certain relics are intended 
to be hidden from the public gaze’’, Simpson, ‘Origin and Mutation in Indian and Eastern 
Architecture’, published in “Transactions of the Royal Society of British Architects’, 1891, 
Dp. 253. 

In Barhut relief representations (R. Chanda, ‘Beginning of the Sikhara of the Na&gara 
Temple’, ‘Riipam’, 1924, Figs. 1-3) a ring shape from which emerges the finial ‘‘shuts up 
the hole at the top of the dome’’. 

Such shapes have played a part similar to that of the Amalaka; there however the 
‘ring-shape’ etc., rests on the doime, etc. itself and is not separated from it by a central shaft, 
as it is on the temple ; such a separation would be meaningless in case of a structure ; the 
super-structure of a temple however is a monument, it functions symbolically and snot 
structurally. The vision of the celestial region and of the Cosmic Pillar became symbolic 
form by the transposition and transformation of structural shapes. To the same extent are the 
body and limbs of the images reminiscent of the shape of men although they are unlike it. 

180 The term Mirdhestaka (‘Mayamata’, XVIII. x17; ‘Kagyanpagilpa’, XLII. 1-2), the 
head, or top ‘brick’ is the place where the finial is fixed ; also the ‘pidhanaphalaka’ of a wooden 
structure (“Tantra-Samuccaya’ Pt. I. ch. II. 49-503) cf. Coomaraswamy, ‘Pali Kannika— 
Circular Roof Plate’; JAOS, 50, pp. 238-243. 

Although the Amalaka has no place in the South Indian Vimana as a whole, its shape, 
though modified, is yet recognisable as part of the capital of Pallava and Cola pillars. 

1 Barua, ‘Barhut’, Pt. TI. Pls. LI, LIM. : 

_ ™? For example in Ajanta, Cave IX ; Karli, etc. Cf. the increase in area in the opposite 
‘direction of the Bhiimis in the super-structure of the temple. 
8° At Bedsa, P. Brown, op. cit.; See also note ror. 
te On a structural pillar at Besnagar, see P. Brown, op. cit. Pl. IX, Fig. 4. 
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it is made visible. Genérally however the Amalaka is shown within the casket 
whose sides are opened up for this purpose; only their posts are left at the four 
corners.’ On some of these pillars, the Amalaka in its receptacle is placed above 
the lotus (Bedsa, Karli) or pot (Ambivale, Nasik) shaped capital. ‘The lotus as 
well as the pot are inverted, they are seen from above downwards, their petals 
and contents are showered from a celestial world to the earth below. Corres- 
pondingly, in a wooden temple it is the rule according to the ‘“Tantrasamuccaya’ 
I. II. 48, to measure the rafters of the Sikhara from its top downwards; it is under- 
stood spreading from above to the walls of the temple below. In this inverse 
measuring the Highest Point of the temple is taken as its ‘origin’ and starting 
point, which it is ontologically ; the temple as symbol of manifestation begins from 
the Bindu, the point limit between the unmanifest and the manifest. This point 
is situated above the Amalaka. 


Indian pillars of later ages, from the Gupta period onward, retain the Amalaka 
without or within its casket as constituent part of their capitals. These have many 
variations and elaborations but, as a rule consist of the capital proper, called 
Bharana, ‘bearing’ (S.S. LVII. 69; L-XIII. 56)—on many types of pillars it has 
the shape of an Amalaka (Pl. LXXVI)—and a kind of bracket capital, called Sirsa 
or head. The intervening part, if present, is called Hiragrahana.**© Below the 
Bharana a ‘collerino? may be present, called Virakantha.’*” Vira denotes the 
sacrificial fire and Virakantha is the space of an inch from the edge of the hole in 

‘which the sacrificial fire is deposited. This connotation has its origin in the same 


Cf. the corresponding representation of a ‘surrounding railing’ carved below the tree 
which is meant to be shown surrounded by it ; Barhut, op. cit. in the scene of the Jetavana 
Jataka (PI. XLV). 

185 Tn Bedsa, Karli, Nasik, etc. The thin corner posts are replaced by the figures of 
Ganas who act as Karyatids ; their bodies are placed slantingly like brackets ; the straight 
corner posts disappear. "This change can be seen on the capitals of pillars of one and the 
same cave, the Vihara 3, in Nasik. The same type of Amalaka with the figures of Ganas, etc. 
as ‘struts’ i.e., ‘corners’ of the casket occurs in Ajanta, Caves I and II, whereas in cave XXVI, 
Yaksinis with their trees act as struts. 


"6 South Indian texts know the capital as Bodhika or Potika (‘Kagyapasilpa’, IX. 1 f). 

The wrongly called ‘cushion’ capital of the pillars in the caves of Badami (6th century), 
the Dhumar Lena in Ellora and the Siva temple in Elephanta (7th century) consists of an 
Amalaka without any ‘casket’. More than one Amalaka forms the capital of the Iron pillar 
in Delhi (415 A.D.). Cf. the proportion of the Amalasaraka of the pillar, ‘Visnudharmottara’, 
TI. Ch. XXIX. 58. 

The names Hiragrahana, also Hira or Hiraka occur (S.S. LIV. 24, LVII. 253; 497); 
in Gujarat, Hiragrhas are the corbels intended to hold the lower tenons of bracket figures 
(Burgess-Cousens, op. cit. p. 24). 

Hiragrahana, ‘containing or enclosing the diamond’, may originally have referred to 
the corbels (such as in Bedsa, Karli, Nasik, etc.) forming an inverted pyramid of slabs above 
the Amalaka in the casket, while Hiraka may denote the Amalaka, the stone whose meaning 
is as precious as a diamond. 

7 S.S., UXT. 57. ‘‘Viraganda’, an instance of popular etymology. 

South Indian Vastusastras use a somewhat different terminology for the parts of the pillar. 
The word Virakantha however is retained (and translated by P. K. Acharya as ‘‘warrior’s 
neck”) in ‘Manasara’ XV; the name of the capital, Bodhika (Potika), derived from ‘awakening’ 
and ‘enlightenment’, refers to the liberation which is attained by passing across the Amalaka as 
ring-stone and Mukti-dvara. 
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place where, on the Uttara Vedi, the last Svayamatrnna had come to lie. Both 
the terms belong to ‘surrounding shapes’, of the immanent Breath (atman) in the 
Altar, or of the sacrificial Fire. 


As many as are the uses of the Amalaka, the cogged ring-stone™*—and 
especially of the highest of these Svayamatrnnas, denoting the celestial world—so 
manifold also are the meanings of its name. Etymologically it is derived from 
the root ‘mal’, ‘‘to hold’’ or ‘‘to gather’’; this meaning describes it in its function 
as aring. Its name moreover is differently written and frequently begins with a 
short ‘a’; Amala means without impurity, stainless; thus the name Amala-sila 
‘pure stone’ was given to it, especially by the Buddhists.” Another of its names 
of this kind is Amala-sara, Pure Essence.” Both these names are descriptive of 
the High Region, the celestial world; of which the Amalaka—as ring-stone and 
Mukti-dvara, door of liberation—is the symbol denoting entry and final integration. 


When however, as generally in Vastu-sastra, Amalaka begins with a long ‘a’ 
it is the name of the fruit of the Emblic Myrobalan, whose shape it remotely recalls. 
Closer, however, than this resemblance is its affinity with the circle of lotus 
filaments which are likened to rays. 


The Amalaka moreover in early Vastusastra is also called ‘Anda’, the ‘egg’ 
(see Part VII, p. 273). The interchange of these two images has its background 
in the ‘Chandogya Upanisad’, III. 19.1: ‘‘The sun is Brahman. Such is the 
teaching ; and its exposition is this : In the beginning, this was indeed non-existent ; 
it became existent; it came into being; it became an egg; it lay for the period of 
one year ; it broke open; then came the two halves of the egg shell, one silver, one 
gold’? and Sankardcarya’s commentary: ‘‘What is emphasized is not the negation 
of existence (but the absence of differentiation of Name and Form). As a matter 
of fact, the term ‘sat’, ‘Existent’, is found to be used in the sense of ‘differentiated 
name and form’ and this differentiation of name and form of the universe is mostly 
dependent upon the sun’’. The Brahmanda the ‘world egg’ is the true ‘Dbatu- 
garbha’ and is enshrined as such in the Harmika or casket above the Stipa.’ 


*** As end of the cross-bar on the throne of Buddhist divinities, ASIAR, 1928-29, Pl. 
LVII, Or, similar to its use on the pillar, on the Ayakakhambas of a Stipa (Gumadidurru, 
ASIAR, 1925-26, Pl. XXXVb ; and in symbol-ornaments stuck into the coilfure of Terracotta 
figurines, on plaques (‘Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology’ XII. Pl. V.) Not only 
in the capital, but also as part of the base of a pillar comparable to the lowest Svayamatrnava 
‘is the Amalaka shown in relief representations from Nagarjunakonda (ASIAR, 1927-28, Pl. LI.). 

Beal, Buddhist Records II. pp. 136-7. Foucher, ‘I Art Gréco-Bouddhique’, op. cit., 
I. p. 96. note. 


me ‘Samaraiganasiitradhara’, LVI. 49; 154, ete, Amalaséraka. Amalasaraka however 
would be synonymous with Amalaka. 


** In this connection it may be possible to see some light thrown also on the corbels or 
bracket capitals of pillars, etc. where an inverted pyramid composed of tiers (Hiragrahana) 
tises above the Amalaka. Their symbolism might be referable to that of the spheres above 
the sun, from Svarloka upwards. a oe 

“The successive increase in area of the single ‘slabs’ serves a purpose akin to that of a 
bracket capital on the pillars, whereas no such purpose is served by the same shape on top 


of the Stipa. The slabs of this inverted pyramid share’ with the pyramid of slabs of the 
temple the function of a solid cover. we _ ao 
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Above the Amalaka is the Stipika, the finial, frequently made of gold, or 
gilded. Its most conspicuous part is the round body of the jar, the Kalaga. ‘‘The 
golden Kalaga, a ‘high seat’, on the summit of the god’s dwelling, looks as if it 
were the sun’s orb that had arisen on the lordly mountain of sunrise.***? The Kalasa 
is likened to the sun and the temple is ‘‘the Mountain where the Sun rests at 
midday.** Meru, the support of the Sun,’ and ‘“‘the one Sun that never 
leaves the Meru’’ (‘Aitareya Brahmana’, XIV. 6.44, Comm.)*** are symbols of 
the ultimate state of illumination of the Sddhaka for whom the sun neither rises 
nor.sets. ‘‘For one who thus knows the secret docttine of Brahman, it does not 
set nor does it rise; for him it is day, once for all’? (‘Chandogya Upanisad’, III. 
11.8). 

To the Sun these worlds are linked by means of the quarters (‘Satapatha 
Brahmana’, VI. 7.1.17). Beheld from above, the temple spreads from its finial 
to the four quarters, while seen from below it is a step-way (sopana marga) to 
ultimate release (mukti).**° 

The Amalaka, below the golden orb of the Kalaga-sun, the ring of spotless 
rays, is the celestial world in which dwells the sun as the pericarp which is above 
and in the centre of its halo of filaments and its wider sheath of petals (padma-ko§a). 
The Amalaka and also the dome of the Harmya represent the lowest celestial level 
of an extra-cosmic Empyrean.” 


In the Kalasa—sun, all the gods are merged in the Deathless; the Amalaka 
consequently is sacred not to one god only but to the Three great gods, Brahma, 
Visnu and Siva. This is the meaning of the Amalaka as the fruit of the tree (the 
Emblic Myrobalan). Its legends are recounted in the Puranas. 


The Tulasi is sacred to Visnu and the Bilva is Siva’s tree. Once when all 
the gods and sages (rsi) had assembled at the Tirtha of Prabhasa, Devi, Siva’s 
Sakti, wanted to worship Visnu and Laksmi, who is Visnu’s Sakti, wanted to 
worship Siva. Deeply touched, their eyes welled over with tears of joy. Where 
the tears fell to the ground, Amalaka trees grew up “‘since they were born from 


102 «Tip, Ind.? XIII, pp. 46, 56; Kanarese inser. narrating the building of the Mahadeva 
Temple at Ittagi, A.D. 1112. In many other inscriptions too, the golden Kalaga is likened 
to the sun (Khajuraho inscr. of the year 1001-1002, ib., I. p. 144; in a 12th century inscr. 
from Pithapuram, ib. IV, p. 44. f. etc.). 2 

The Kalasga is made of gold, silver or copper; I.P. IV. ch. XXXIV. 20 f. The word 
‘finial’ in the present context is taken to denote the entire object above the Amalaka or the 
cupola (gikhara) of the South Indian temple. 

28 Deopara inscr. of Vijayasena, ‘Ep. mone I. p. 314. 

4 Hansot Plate, 756 A.D. (Broach) ; ‘Ep. Ind? XII. p. 203. 

5 The sun called Digbhraja, the illuminator of the regions. 


*° Buddhist stone inscription, 8-oth century ; ‘Ind. Ant.’, XVII. p. 308. 

Each Srfiga or miniature Sikhara has its Amalaka in the hee of celestial regions 
(Pls. IV. XLV) whether these shapes are distinct units as on the temples of central India, or 
form one sequence of architectural form as in Rajputana (Pl. LXXI), Aihole (Fig. D. 183) 
or in Orissa, where the Amalaka-quoins appear as mouldings of the ‘Konaka paga’. In these 
positions they do not symbolize the sun in the 4 quarters ; the corners of the temple, as a rule, 
are in the intermediate directions. 


187 Sce Coomaraswamy, ‘The two Reliefs from Bharhut in the Freer Gallery’, l.c., p. 150. 
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tears and all the gods and sages saw Brahma, Visnu and Siva in the Amalaka tree’ . 


(‘Brhaddharma Purana’, XII. 1-35). 

Brahma, Visnu and Siva dwell in the Amalaka tree. ‘The “Skanda Purana’, 
(‘Vaisnava Khanda’, XII. 9-23) describes the Amalaka (Amardaki) tree. It is 
the first tree grown in the universe. Visnu is seated at its bottom; Brahma above 
and Siva higher still. The sun is in its branches, the gods are in their ramifications 
and in its leaves, flowers and fruits. Thus the Aimalaka is the support of all gods. 


The Amalaka, tree of manifested deity, redeeming, supernal tree, has 
contributed to the temple the image of its fruit. It is raised high on.the Pillar, 
above the trunk of the Prasada. Its radiance is gathered in its ring of rays, it is 
given additional support by images carved below it and placed above the last Bhimi 
of the superstructure. Simhas, the four Vimana-palas or Guardians of the 
temple,’* or aspects of the divinity of the temple may, but need not, be placed in 
this high region." Towards the light which spreads from the Amalaka to all the 
regions, the Uromaiijaris, Srigas and Latas, every shape of the superstructure of 
the temple is seen to ascend: progressing in series, forming vertical bands and 
ridges and dark narrow paths, flung toward the summit across all strata, all 
Bhimis, and linking up the piers and offsets of the walls with the superstructure 
(Pls. XLIII, XLV, I, IV). In one competition, from the Vedi, the ground on 
earth, to the High Vedi of the Sikhara proceeds the ascension of the many units 
of form. The images cease at the height of the Face of Glory and are shown once 
more, below the Amalaka.”” ‘The long ascension (dirohanam) has altogether been 
given form. On some Sikharas, moreover (Pl. XLV), a small figure of man is 
placed. It is outside the body of the Prasada, climbing the mountain of the Sikhara 
towards the Amalaka and the Flag placed in the High region. It is the figure of 
the warrior, the Ksatriya, the King,’ who gains here a footing, high on the 
superstructure, ascending to heaven. 


198 The names of the four Vimanapalas are given as: Nyaksa, Vivasvan, Mitra, and 
Ksatta ; ‘Vaikhanasagama’, VII, VIII, XLI: see also, Gopinatha Rao, op. cit. Vol. 1, Pt. I. 
Appendix, p. 5. They are forms of the ‘Sun’; see Pl. LXT, Head of a Vimadnapala or Devarsi. 

1° On temples where the Latas of the Sikhara exceed in height the Milamaiijari especially 
in the Deccan, the Kirttimukha is carved at the very end (temple of Jhodga ; Amrtesvar 
Temple in Ratanvalli, etc.) 

In Orissa, ‘Deul Caranis’, a particular form of, the Lioness, are carved below the Amalaka. 
They are related to the Caranas, movers at will, floating through the air ; they belong to the 
group of Siddhas, Brahmarsis, Devarsis, etc. (“Harivamsa’, CXXVI. 2); The ‘Kaéyapasilpa’, 
XXXVI. 66-69, speaks of the figures of bulls in the corners of the ‘gala’ (neck) such as are 
to be seen on Pallava and Cola Temples (Kailasanatha Temple, Conjeevaram, etc.) or of images 
of the 4 Bhiitas, named Amoda, Pramoda, Pramukha and Durmukha. ‘Their head-god is 
Yama (cf. Part I, p. 50, the Pecaka Vastumandala). 

°° On South Indian temples however, the super-structure too is full of images. 

*1 The figure of the Royal Knight with the sword at the right side, is carved in the very 
act of ascending, under the Amalaka (Talegvar temple in Tilasma, Mewar, Rajputana ‘ASI. 
Progress Report, Western Circle’, 1905, p. 56).. Today even this figure is locally known as 
sala aati who built the temple and who by means of that meritorious act ascends 

oO. heaven.’’ 
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The meaning of the forms and figures on the walls of the Prasdda and its 
superstructure is held and integrated in the crown of the temple whether it is dome 
shaped as in South India or has the appearance of an Amalaka, as on the great 
majority of temples. Beneath the apex of the dome and under the Amalaka, the 
house of God rests on this earth whose extent, architecturally, is covered by the 
Vastupurugamandala. In it the temple has its plan, prognosis, and projection on 
the surface around the Brahmasthana; its centre coincides with that of the 
Garbhagrha. It is there that the Pillar of the temple, passing downwards from the 
High Temple or the Amalaka, strikes the ground. The Brahmasthana, ensconced 
in the body of the temple, in the Garbhagrha, is transfixed, as it were, by the 
vertical shaft of the finial above the dome or the Amalaka; disembodied, beyond 
the body of the Prasada, it stays in the Empyrean and points into the unconfined. 
From its point downward the temple spreads the rich folds of its cloak, the sheath 
of its Pillar, its super-structure and walls. It extends in all the directions, has no 
facade but is oriented. From its hem or perimeter upwards and inwards it 
connects all the directions of space and all the constellations im time, in a 
sumptuous fabric. It coheres in strict measure and is woven with images, each 
in its place; they are multiform in all the pursuits in which man is confirmed in 
deathlessness (Pls. XXX, LXVIII, LXXX). The long ascent (dirohanam) from 
tier to tier and peak to peak, is lit by the ‘radiance’ of Amalakas and Gavaksas ; 
the light of the sun rests upon their curves and mingles with the superluminous 
darkness which is held in them. Ee -h peak has its sun, each station its light; 
it is eclipsed by one that shines from a higher plane which, with a greater power, 
draws towards itself the forms of monumental display. Far above and yet 
supported by the ground of nature, the high platform of the superstructure levels 
in its squareness the competition of the multitudinous forms and images. Thence 
the Pillar of the Temple emerges naked : it is seen from this high level only whereas 
its immanence in the body of the Prasida supports each of its varied profiles and 
strata, which form the slopes of Mount Meru, the body of this Universe. 


All the things indeed of ‘‘this wonderful world (samsara)’’,—its course and 
the passage that leads beyond it—‘‘are described under the guise of the temple 
(Prasdda) : the diverse shapes of all creatures, high and low, encaged in their bodies 
through their various actions, from the celestial beings (downwards).”” Thus the 
kings are admonished in the above inscription, not to turn their minds to sin, but 
to see the Order of this world in the likeness of the temple and be guided by it, 
supported by it in the long ascent to the ground above, the High Altar, above 
which are the rays and the deathlessness of the Sun, the Brahman (‘Chandogya 
Upanisad, IIT. 19.4; Taittiriya Aranyaka’, II. 2.2). Below it, all are in the 
power of death, who has given this residence on earth to sacrificial man so that he 
may ascend to its summit, and finally transcend it. All is order in the residence 





*02 Sirpur stone inscription, verse 21; 8-9th century ; ‘Ep. Ind.’, XI. p. 190. 
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of God on earth, in the symmetry of the structure, and its plan. Square in shape, 
it is the V4astupurusa, the place of all the gods. The V4Astupurusa, 
Existence, the Asura, the unruly, expansive, is kept in check, cosmic 
order covers it and makes it the time-table of its movement every 
day, every year, in all the cycles of the aeon. <All ine gods, those of the stars and 
the suns, face the Brahmasthana, are turned towards the centre, they have their 
images placed on the body of the temple, adorning the folds of its robe, the 
buttresses of its walls and face the devotee. Viewed from above as much as from 
the Centre—which view no physical eye can take—they have their stations 
simultaneously, in rhythmic intervals on the body of the temple wrapt in its still 
mantle of carved stone. Viewed however from outside, and compelling circumam- 
bulation, they are the links of its closed body, unfolding its vestment in the many 
recesses, offsets and piers (Pl. XLIV), the pages in the book of all Time, a 
consolidated region where the South and the North have the same architectural 
profiles and only their images are as different as is their orientation. 


On the fixed ground, the pillar is struck; it inheres the mass of the temple; 
like a lighthouse it has, as it were, turned around its axis and has thrown fort! its 
radiance in the shape of images, visible and clear to all. The solid pile of the 
monument, with its buttresses and recesses and their sculptural exposition, is 
embodied movement, it revolves with the spirits of the air (Pls. XXV—XXVII]I) 
in unbroken rhythmic form. In it Sakti is active, the power that drives forth the 
form, and is its substance. The Spirit gives His impress to it, and Yama, the 
Dharmaraja, gives it definition and finality in the succession of creative movement, 
at its own time and place. 

The temple stands firm ; it is a monument of the movement of the cosmos’ and 
leads beyond it. It is to be seen and comprehended (darsana) by circumampbulation 
(pradaksina), to be approached and entered (abhigamana) so as to be born from 
its dark womb and to ascend its height in an instant of coincidence, to the golden 
point of reintegration from the middle of the cavity, in the heart. This monument 
is the seat and house of God. Its substance and shape (akrti) is Prakrti 
(‘Agnipurana’, LXI. 25 f), the primordial nature of the world; its images which 
mirror the course of the world (samsara) give liberation (‘Kularnava Tantra’, 
II. 24). Its total form is the seat (Prasada) of the Supreme Spirit.” 


‘At the end of Prakrti’ (‘Agnipurana’, CI. 18), in the Kalasa, the golden 


2° The vision of the Temple, the Seat of Liberation, is amplified in the image of Vaikuntha, 
the World wherein dwells the Supreme Visnu. 

Vaikuntha is described as full of many cities. In the centre is the city of Ayodhya, sur- 
rounded by ramparts and gates in the four directions each having a high Gopura. In its centre 
is the “inner city’? (antahpura) of Visnu, itself surrounded by ramparts. In the centre of the 
“inner city’’, is the hall, “the King’s abode’? (rajasthina) and in the centre of the hall is the 
‘“Beauteous Throne’’, the essence of all the Vedas. In its centre is the Vogapitha, the Base 
of Reintegration, and in its centre is the eight petalled Lotus, at the centre of its petals is the 
ey Puruga and Isvari (‘Padmapurana Uttarakhanda’ ch. CCLVI, 7-26; cf. also CCLVII. 
120-133). 

The temples of South India, the Dravida country, with their Prikdras, or ramparts sur- 
rounding the innermost shrine, are the architectural form of Vaikuntha, the ‘Un-hindered’, 
pervaded throughout by the Supreme Purusa. _ 
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Prasada-Purusa is installed? in the Empyrean below the Paramount Point of the 
finial. ‘The temple as house and seat of God in which dwells His Essence is also 
His body ; the temple contains the whole manifestation (‘Mayamata’, XVIII. 193) 
in which He is beheld as Purusa, Supernal Man. ‘‘The Prasdda should be 
worshipped as Purusa’’ (‘Silparatna’, XVI. 114). It is both, His house and 
representation.” ‘The several parts of the temple communicate His living presence 
and are likened to the body of man in the same way as the square of the plan and 
its partitions are the ‘body’ of the Vastupurusa. ‘The door is the mouth,’ the 
Amalaka or the High Dome is the head; its Brahmarandhra or foramen” is pierced 
so as to receive the tenon (kila) of the finial (stipika). The image in the 
Garbhagrha is the Life (jiva) of the temple concealed in the darkness of the cave, 
enclosed by the mountain of its walls. The outside of the bulwark, teeming with 
ordered shapes and figures, is its explicit form. The temple is conceived from 
inside and visualized from outside; the communication between inside 
and outside is brought about by the radiating power from within which 
assigns its place to each and every facet of the walls; the inner dark is extracted 
through closed doors and windows (Ghanadvara and Gavaksa) as a chiaroscuro 
which adheres to the Prasada extended in mid-space and facing all the directions. 
Tier upon tier in a solidified ascent, its bulk 1s reduced in the tapering super- 
structure and carried towards the Paramount Point. 


When the building is completed a large flag, as long as the temple is high, is 
fixed, at the top; the finial is installed and the Kalaéa. 

Finally, the rites of consecration are performed: the indwelling essence is 
established in the temple (hrtpratistha).’*° 

As in the beginning, so also on the completion of the building, the rite of 
auspicious germination (ankurarpana; I.P. IV. ch. XXXIV. 27; ‘Kamikagama’, 
LXI. 3; Mayamata, XVIII. 166) is enacted and oblations are given at night. Then 
at dawn, of another day, the Sthapati, the master architect, and the Sthapaka, the 
priest architect, ascend the Vimana and with a golden needle, perform the rite of 
opening the eyes (netra moksa) of the Prasdda in front of the cupola (Sikhara) of 
its High Temple (Harmya). 

The Sthapaka then instals the Prasdda, in its concrete shape (prasadamirti) 
on its altar or pedestal (dhisnyamiirti) and places in it the Seed (bija) of the Temple. 

Prior to the inception of the building, the Seed of the temple,—its causal stage 
whence the unmanifest becomes manifest—was deposited in the ground (bhimi), 


204 This rite is performed—not only—in South India to this day ; cf. also ‘Pauranikavastu- 
gantiprayoga’, Fol. 24 B ; ‘Brhacchilpasastra’, TII. ro2. 

205 Of, S.B. XIII. 8. 1. 1. where the Vedic funeral mount is spoken of as ‘‘house and 
tepresentation’’, ‘‘grham va prajiidnam va’. 

206 ‘The Sukanasa is the nose, the Bhadras are the arms, the Anda=Amalaka, the head ; 
the Kalasga, the hair ; the Kantha, the throat ; the Vedi, the shoulders (skandha) ; the door, 
the mouth, and the image (pratima) is the Jiva, its life. (‘Agnipurana’, LXI. 23-25). See 
Part IV,: note 84. 

°°7 Coomaraswamy, ‘Symbolism of the Dome’, l.c., p. 53. M. Eliade, ‘Yoga’, p. 306. 

08 A summary is given here of their description in the ‘[éanagivagurudevapaddhati’, Pt. IV. 
ch. XXXIV. 65-93. 
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in the womb of the Earth,*” surrounded by all her substances and sheltered by her 
so that the temple may arise. Now the building is completed, the Seed has ger- 
minated, assimilated all the substances and grown into the body of the temple. 

In the completed building too, the Seed, having germinated in its substance, 
is realised in its causal, creative significance in which it dwelt while the temple was 
being built in the lotus of the heart,”° of the Guru, the Sthapaka. Now, on the 
completion of the building it is brought from the heart of the Guru and placed in 
the temple. This seed is Consciousness itself (Cit).** 

The form of the Prasada (prasada-miirti) is the monumental embodiment 
of the Purusa, the Essence, 7 it is the form of Consciousness itself.” 


Then the Yajamana, the sacrificer-patron, presents the Sthapaka and Sthapati 
with gold, clothes, ornaments, etc., according to his ability. The Sthapati makes 
over a gift of gold to the Taksan, and receives from him the entire merit (dharma 
sarvasva) of the work. The entire merit in building the temple, the Sthapati gives 
to the Yajamana. Now the shrine is installed. The Sthapaka and Sthapati who 
had begun the temple also complete it. Should they be dead, their sons and disciples 
carry out the work according to the precepts of the Guru. He conducts the work, 
from the beginning, and should he no longer dwell in the body, his painted effigy 
is present at the installation of the temple.** 


_ The continuity and perfection of the work are assured according to the particular 
tradition in which it was started. ‘The science of architecture having its origin in 
Brahma and being transmitted by an unbroken series of sages preserves its integrity 
in the planning and building of every temple. Thus it is said that ‘‘Brahma himself 
is the Sthapati.*” 

When the building is completed and consecrated, its efigy in the shape of a 
golden man, the Prasida~purusa, is installed in the Golden jar, above the Gar- 
bhagrha, above the Sukanasd. The effigy is invested with all the Forms and Prin- 
ciples of manifestation. While the Vastupurusa ‘‘Existence!’ lies at the base of 
the temple and is its support the Golden Purusa of the Prasada, its indwelling 
Essence, sum total of all the Forms and Principles (tattva) of manifestation and 
their reintegration lies in the superluminous darkness of the Golden jar on top of 
the temple below the point limit of the manifest. In supernal radiance, the golden 
Purusa of the Vedic Altar (‘Taittiriya Samhita’, V. 2. 7. 1) appears raised from 
the golden disc—of the sun—within the bottom layer of the Agni to the finial above 
the superstructure of the Hindu temple. The ascension of the Golden Purusa 
cancels the descent of the Vastupurusa. 


°° Part IV, p. 126; notes 85 and os. 

20 Cf. IP. WI. ch. X XVII. 72-106 ; XIII. 72 f. 

"1 Tb, IV. XXXIV. 55-56. 

** ‘Aegnipuraga’, LXI. rz ; ‘Visnusamhita’, XIII. 61-69; ‘Silparatna’, XVI. 114. 

; *° As such ‘“‘buddhya niscitya mandiram’” (‘Silparatna’, XIX. x15), “having fixed in 
mind the temple (with all.its parts) from base (janman) to finial, the Sthapati together with 
the Taksan should place the lowermost moulding (paduka)”’. 

714 ‘TSinagivagurudevapaddhati’, TV. ch. XXXIV. 4; “Mayamata’, XVIII. 159-161. 
STP. IV. ch. XXXIV. 3. The Yajamana is Visnu,—the sacrifice (S.B. I. 2. 5. 339) ; 
the Acarya (Sthapaka) is Rudra. e 
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Within these two movements the Hindu temple has its being; its central pillar 
is erected from the heart of the Vastupurusa in the Brahmasthana, from the centre 
and heart of Existence on earth, and supports the Prasada Purusa in the Golden jar 
in the splendour of the Empyrean. Its mantle carries, imaged in its varied textut : 
in all directions all the forms and principles of manifestation towards the Highes 
Point above the body of the Temple. 
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The Plates (I—LXXX) illustrate the Hindu temple and its 
sculptures in some of its types mainly in central India and Rajputana. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATES 


FRONTISPIECE : AMARAKANTAKA 


Amarakantaka in Baghelkhand (22° 41’ N; 81° 46’ E) is the abode of the 
chief of Sages (‘Epigraphia Indica’, vol. XIX. p. 295). From there the rivers 
Narmada, Son and Mahdanadi are said to flow to the West, East and North. From 
the days of the ‘Matsya Purana’ to the present, this sacred site enveloped in its dust 
and the smoke of its fires, the pilgrims congregated there. 

The throng of the people and their leisure fills the space between the shrines 
in worship—or in ruins. There, under the trees, and near the water, their clothes 
have been washed and spread to dry; the various daily actions performed outside 
the temples are as much part of the life at the Tirtha as are the rites of ‘drying up’ 
(Sosana) the impurities of the subtle body and purifying the bodily elements 
(bhittasuddhi) of the Sddhaka who has entered the temple. 


PLATE I, KANDARIVA TEMPLE 


From S.E.; Devi Jagadamba Temple to the north of it, in the back-ground ; 
buff coloured sandstone; Khajuraho (24° 51’ N; 79° 56’ E), Chatarpur State, 
Bundelkhand, central India. Tenth century. 

‘The Kandariya Temple is a temple of Siva, the Devi Jagadamba Temple was 
dedicated to Visnu.* Khajuraho, the ancient Kharjiiravahaka (‘Ep. Ind.’ I. p. 189; 
inscription of the year 1001-2 A.D.), the ‘‘date-tree bearing’’, was the capital of 
the Candella Rajputs. Only 20 out of its 85 temples have survived; they were 
built in the tenth and eleventh centuries. Some of the craftsmen inscribed their 
names (on stones of the Visvanatha Temple, c. 1000 A.D.). These names however 
cannot be connected with any of the major figures of which on the Kandariya 
temple alone there are nearly nine hundred (ASR. II. p. 419). 

The Kandariya temple measures 102’ 3” in length, 66’ 10” in width and is 
101’ 9” high (B. L. Dhama, l.c., p. 9). 

The temple stands on a high platform; four small shrines in the corners (cf. 
plan of the Laksmana temple, built in 954 A.D.; p. 255) which made it 
a Paficdyatana temple, no longer exist. In plan, the main building, but for small 


* The Kandariya temple was consecrated to Siva ; Kandariya means ‘of the cave’. Some 
of the temples of Khajuraho are known under several names. The Devi Jagadamba temple, 
also called Kali temple, was dedicated to Visnu. The Laksmana temple, also called Rama- 
candra or Caturbhuja was also consecrated to Visnu. The Citragupta temple, also called 
Bharatji temple, was dedicated to Siirya. The Visvanatha temple was dedicated to Siva 
Visvanatha, the Lord of the Universe. The Duladeo or ‘Holy Bridegroom’ temple was sacred 
to Siva. The Pargvanatha temple was dedicated to Jina Vrsabhanatha (Adinatha), the first 
Tirthankara. 
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discrepancies, is similar to the Laksmana Temple. It isa Sandhara Prasida whose 
Pradaksina or ambulatory is extended in the Mahamandapa ; two pillars demarcate 
the Antarala (cf. the Citragupta Temple, Pl. V, which also has two corresponding 
pillars flanking the entrance to the Garbhagrha) ; the central square (vedi) of the 
Mahamandapa is co-extensive with the square of the Kandabhitti (SS. LVII. 491), 
the walls of the Prasadda,—the distance between the central square of the Mandapa 
moreover being equal in the Laksmana temple, to the side of the Prasada. Prasada 
aud Mahamandapa are contracted as one walled-in building to which are attached 
the Mandapa and Ardha (half) Mandapa as half-open, pillared hall and porch. 
Prasada and Mahamandapa open up with Bhadras and Catuskikas in the middle 
of each side resulting in the appearance of two ‘transepts’ or a double cross shaped 

lan. 
. In the vertical section (Fig. i, on p. 212) the Kandariya Temple is seen to be 
a mountain of masonry from the base to finial; it is hollow on the groundfloor with 
its pillared halls and porches leading to the Garbhagrha in which is the Langa. 
The floor itself is not on one level but is somewhat raised to form the Vedi or dais 
in the centre of the Mahamandapa; it is raised to an even higher level in the 
Antarala where steps lead to the Garbhagrha. By the high level of its floor the 
Garbhagrha partakes in the vertical ascent of the Prasdda. 

Pillars and pilasters support corbelled domes; even within the Garbhagrha 
the corbelled ceiling rests on pilasters ; the pillars of the Mahamandapa are extended 
beyond their capitals—the extension is called Ucchalaka—and are crowned by heavy 
bracket capitals, whereas half pillars are set on the seat (Asana), whose back projects 
slanting outward above the perpendicular part of the wall below it (which is also 
called Vedi; ‘Samaranganasiitradhara’, LVI. 29; 126; Pls. I. LI. UXXVI). At 
the end of this hypostyle, the Garbhagrha with its walls, the main sanctuary within 
the temple, is set right below the neck (griva) of the Sikhara and the Linga has its 
place below the Kalaga, the vase of the finial (Fig. 1, p. 212). Between them the 
Sikhara rises, inaccessible to the devotee and to be seen from the outside only. 

The several halls, the great Mandapa, etc., and the half-Mandapa (Mahaman- 
dapa; Ardha-mandapa) each have their separate superstructure with its Amalaka 
finial; miniature Mandapas cluster on the superstructure of each Mandapa and are 
subordinated to it in the same way as are the Uromafijaris to the Miilamafijari of the 
Vimana. Similarly also the small trabeate domes of the Mahamandapa cluster 
around the large dome in the centre below the peak of its roof. “The pendant, 
projecting downward from the apex of the dome, is below the Kalaga on the summit. 
The superstructures are graded in height towards the Prasada, that of the Maha- 
mandapa ending below the top of the Sukanasa. On its ridge, a Simha overlooks 
the cascades of Bhiimis and the stations of the many Kalagas showing their contents 
as an emerging bud-like shape (Fig. i, p. 212), the Bijasvara (SS. LVII. 425), 
the ‘seed-sound’ or primeval sound. The pile of masonry above the ground floor, 
but for one small Gavaksa, has no external opening (Pl. IV); internally, ties made 
of stone.slabs are laid horizontally at the height of the shoulder course (skandha) 
of the Uromafijaris from the ‘sheath’ of the walls towards the internal piers. The 
compartments so formed are left hollow (Fig. i.) according to considerations of 
weight and stability. The central ‘shaft’ of the Prasada is ideally present and 
reaches from the floor of the Garbhagrha, beyond its ceiling, also beyond the 
Skandha and across the Amalaka ; it is capped by a flat, inverted bowl shape above 
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the Amalaka and below the Kalaga, which is known under the names Padmasirsa 
(lotus-head) ; Karpara or Karpari (pan, skull) ; Candrika (cardamon? a moonshaped 
circle) and Dandika (necklace) (S.S. LVII. 85; 170; 324, etc.). The first two 
names illustrate the ‘piercing of the skull’ of the Prisdda by the bolt of the finial. 

The mountain range of the Kandariya, and of the other temples similarly, 
built, has its peaks arrayed above the longitudinal axis of the building; the deep 
indentations between them allow space,—it had found its entry into the ground- 
floor in the wide open balconies—a further participation in the total effect of the 
monument. It makes the mass appear weightless within a silhouette which shows 
ascent and descent and renewed ascent from a higher level, leading each time to a 
sumuinit of its own. The outline of the whole temple has a movement different from 
that of the several structures which it comprises; rising and falling and rising 
always higher like the breathing of a runner as the goal lies near. The Sukanisa 
is the last halting point (Pls. I, XLVUI, XLIX); its articulation is similar to that 
of the superstructures of the Mandapa and different from the Sikhara of the Prasida 
of which architecturally it forms part. So close do the Mandapas come to the 
Prasida but here they stop; and none may exceed the height of the Sukanasa. 
From there the Miilamafijari, in an elastic curve carries its Uromaifijaris and 
Srigas towards its high finial. 

In deep indentations space lies between the ‘towers’ of the temple (Pl. I); in 
dark openings below projecting rooflets (chadya) it stretches along its length, within 
its body, a band of measured compartments which contradicts the volume of piers 
and Srngas and bisects the building; below is the pile of masonry raised on its 
terrace (Jagatipitha; S.S. LVI. 124, gives its height as half of the width of the 
Prisada). ; 

The progressively arduous and repeated ascent and descent towards the 
pinnacle of the Sikhara limned against the sky in the lateral view, 
is not visible in the front view where the several Mandapa roofs seem 
to coincide in one comprehensive outline and the effect is similar to the steep 
and direct ascent of the back view. These main views however are but a few out 
of the indefinite number of positions which are taken during circumambulation. 
The building is to be viewed from all its corners ; each buttress, each facet, presents 
its three sides, the volume which they enclose and in addition, the volumes which 
project from thein as sculptures and mouldings. The intersections of the horizontal 
and vertical volumes of the lower part in their continuity are summed up and 
gathered in the ‘staccato’ forms of pediments and the storeyed shapes of the super- 
structures of the Mandapas and these have their response and integration in the 
large ‘legato’ of the curve of the Sikhara. 

This monumental, sculptured architecture is not to be understood functionally, 
nor in human terms, by empathy or a feeling into its form. An intricate instrument 
of precision and enduring stability of concatenated themes and rhythms, it leads 
to final unity. 


PLATE II. THE LION AND MAN 


In the porch of the Mahadeo Temple, a small shrine between the Kandariya 
and the Devi Jagadamba Temple. The three buildings are raised on the same 
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terrace. The superstructure of the temple of Devi Jagadamba is seen in the back- 
ground. The image is carved in the round (ghanariipa) ; its height is 4’ 8”, the 
length 5! and its width is 1’ 6’. Khajuraho, tenth century. 

The Lion is a Devourer (grasa) ; it is shown here with the whole face (aksata- 
mukha; §.S. LVII. 648), including the lower jaw, which however 1s broken off. 
Similar images may be discerned in a corner of the terrace and on the ridge of 
the Sukanasa (Pl. I). The Chinthe, at the entrance to evety Pagoda, is the 
Burmese equivalent of the Lion. It wards off all that is evil. er as 

The group of the Lion and man, a three-dimensional composition in curves, 
is to be seen laterally; a triangular shape domed by the sweep of the Lion’s head 
and shoulders, springs from a base charged with resilient power ; there one globular 
shape is balanced on a higher level, the other touches the base ; these two weights, 
the haunches of the animal, and the man are also turning points of movement. 
The group is rich in such pivotal points, in knees, hips, shoulders, elbows and 
necks. Between those centres of rotation a see-saw balance of poise and active 
energy is produced by volumes sharply outlined within parallel curves. The 
economy of the flowing lines of scarf and ornaments on the figure of man, the 
different patterns of hair, mane and whiskers, closely follow and intensify the 
modelled shape of which they form part. The beading on the animal’s legs and 
round its neck is cognate in its effect with the cogged rim of the Amalaka of the 
temple in the background ; it is suboré nated to the several large single globes in 
the group, those of the head, eyes and nose of the lion, and face, head, chignon of 
the man—the club which he brandishes and also his small shield (they are seen 
only on the left side of the group). By the response of their physiognomies and 
heroic bodies, the animal and the man are confronted in similar arcs of breathing 
chests; while the frame of man yields it by an extreme effort in which is power, 
defiance and submissiveness, agony, in its literal sense,—it holds the outlines of 
his back in its grip,—the curve of the animal’s front has quiet power and the deep 
saddle of its back curve, dignity. The Lion but raises its paw while man throws 
forth his whole weight in the fight by which he wins the monster’s protection. 
Thus the two creatures form part of one group; it has its springiness in their 
lower limbs which form the balance of its wide base; the actual contest is wrought 
at the peak of the inner triangle of the group by the meeting of paw and arm ; these 
limbs and the legs have the effect of elastic links in a triangular chain fixed in space. 

The height of the outer and inner triangle coincide in one vertical through 
the joint of the lion’s jaws, his paw and the man’s knee; the quantitative prepon- 
derance of the left part of the group and its repose has its counter-weight in the 
energy embodied in the figure of man. 

In this group are summed up qualities by which mediaeval Indian sculpture 
is conspicuous. It is neither baroque nor is it romantic; it has nothing to do with 
idealism but builds with symbol-elements of form the concrete reality (miarti) of 
the work of art. The several phases and provinces of Indian art apply themselves, 
each in its particular livingness, to themes clearly seen and established. 

Residues of nomadic formulations, carried through central Asia, are stored 
in the repertory of mediaeval Indian motives. The tufts of curls on shoulders, 
haunches (the latter are defaced in Pl. IJ) and in the face, belong to it. 

The pose of the Simha with its paw raised can be seen on a signet of the 
third century B.C. from Amaravati (ASIAR, 1905-6, Pl. XLIX. Fig. 19). 
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PLATE III. DEVI JAGADAMBA TEMPLE 
South wall of the Vimana* ; Khajuraho. 


The Nirandhara Prasada was originally dedicated tow Visnu. It was a 
Paficayatana temple. The socle more closely resembles that of Pl. I than the one 
shown in profile on p. 259. The same mouldings, but different in their sequence 
and proportion, are seen here projecting from the Manasittra; the socle grips the 
ground and makes the walls of the temple appear rooted in it and the several edges 
of the perpendicular wall appear to rise with a concave flexion. Its impetus is 
steadied by the entablature mouldings (‘mekhala’ and ‘antarapatra’, combined with 
‘chadya’) in a thrice repeated band whence the Sikhara curves upward and is 
gathered in the Amalaka (not shown in Pl, III). 

The projection of the plinth (pitha) from the Manasiitra, is an aliquot part 
of the height of the plinth, (1%, 4, or 14) in principle; and projection and height 
of each moulding should also be proportionately related. 

The mouldings of the socle, the Pitha, in the temples of Khajuraho, are 
relatively more restrained than those of the lowermost part of the wall, the Vedika, 
where the widely projecting Torus shape of the Kumnuda effects a transition from 
architectural to sculptural form. It accompanies every buttress (ratha) and 
extends into every recess (salilantara) with multiple repetitions of its profile, 
broken thus into a series of square pillow shapes with lateral extensions, like 
petals. This moulding with its neck, placed as it is above the combined Kumbha 
and Pattika below, has, on each buttress, the appearance of a small Stiipa-like 
monument; its front face moreover is carved in the likeness of a small shrine 
(kita); its sheltering depth, on the major buttresses, is occupied by an image 
(Visnu on Garuda, on the centval Bhadra) while a lotus rosette takes its place on 
the Rathas. These miniature shrines in relief have an elaborately carved pediment 
(simhakarna) composed of Gavaksas. The pediment exceeds the height of the 
Wumbha and, oversecting the recess, links the lower mouldings of which it is itself 
the highest surface, with the forms above the necking; it helps to knit the 
horizontal mouldings into a pattern of vertical offsets. 

Each of the belts of the wall consists of its Jangha or wall surface proper and an 
architrave of which Mekhala (or Mala, Varandika or Kapota) is the moulding and 
Antarapatra the necking; in lieu of the moulding, a rooflet (chadyaka) shades the 
niches of the Bhadra; its appears supported on pillars (stambha), a veritable shrine 
for the major images. 

Above the Mekhala is an Ardhaprastara or half-entablature made of the 
consoles on which the images have their stand. These entablatures form the hori- 
zontal clasps of the Bhadras, Rathas and Pratirathas, which are the several 
buttresses and their offsets in front and also on either side. The vertical panels 
and facets in every plane, the innermost being that of the broad recess (antara) 
are beset with images, each on its ancone, and shaded by a cornice or rooflet and 


* Photograph by Johnston and Hoffmann, Calcutta. Cf. K. de B. Codrington, ‘Ancient 
India’, Pl. LX XII B. 
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thus within the wall space. With every movement of the eye of the beholder a new 
perspective shows the images from a different angle; to avoid being bewildered, he 
has to concentrate on each of them, facing it, and then give his attention to the 
next, in the same way; their sum making up the iconostasis of the temple walls in 
all the directions. The single images, each on its panel, do not coalesce in groups ; 
each panel, be it even without lateral pillars, is an abbreviated shrine of a particular 
divinity. The images approximate sculptures in the round (Pls. XV, XX, etc.), 
and remain attached to the wall where they lean against it. Sometimes a strut 
like extension of their contour or shape (Pl. XX XIII) helps towards an increased 


height of their relief. 


The triple belt of images as shown in this Plate has its major sculptures in 
the two central rows of the wall; their position, in the direction of the compass, 
determines their iconography. Different aspects of Visnu figure in the centre of 
the main Bhadras in the South, West and East. In the South (Pl. III) are seen 
Visnu on Garuda in the Vedika, the lowest part of the wall proper, Visnu and 
Laksmi in the first belt, and above it the Varaha-avatar in the second. The third 
belt has Devatas in their chariot (cf. its Asanapattaka, etc. with that of the open, 
pillared, balconies of the Mandapa in the extreme right of the Plate), in the 
Bhadras. The host of gods, in scenes of their sports (krida-arambha; $.S. LVII. 
644 f) is established in this narrow and high belt; the Astadikpalas and the other 
definitely identifiable gods occupy the highest offset on the respective Ratha and, 
as a rule, throughout the several zones; the innermost recess has invariably a 
Sardila for its subject; it is a Krtrimagrasa (S.S. LVII. 777), a ‘devourer made 
by art’, its face is that of a horned lion or horned woman and often has the beak 
of a parrot, the proboscis of an elephant, a hog’s snout or a ram’s muzzle. Above 
the belts of images, a triple entablature is carried across the top of the wall, over- 
sected by Simhakarnas of the two Bhadras (the one a Karnabhadra) ; their apex 
touches the level whence springs the Sikhara. 


The identity of each buttress in the vertical direction is shown as much in 
its divided yet unbroken continuity as in the iconography of its sculptures. It is 
further stressed by the small Srnga or turret which caps each buttress and by 
the particular configuration at the base, which here has been compared to a Stipa, 
within the Vedika. 

To the row of small Srngas (tilaka) based on the entablature (uttara, the 
architrave) are added, towards the middle on each face of the Prasada, Uromafijaris 
and also Nastasrngas filling the corners (S.S. LVII. 745). Amalasadra and small 
Amdlasari crown each of the Sikharas but the finials have disappeared. 


The transition from the Prasada to the Mandapa—the place of the Antarala 
and Sukanasi—is marked in this Plate by the Karnabhadra on the right and the 
carved panels above it (cf. Pl. XLIX). 

_ The Mandapa sends its Pitha with a forceful projection against the Vimdna 
anticipating further salients which terminate with the ends of the ‘transept’ in the 
balconies of the Mandapa. a 

The walls of the Mandapa are an exact continuation of those of the Prisida. 
But the coronation by a Sikhara of its own is not there on any buttress. Pyramidal 
miniature superstructures in tiers take their place, though with a looser discipline. 
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PLATE IV. SIKHARA OF THE KANDARIVA TEMPLE 
From the South West; cf. Pl. I. 


The rhythmical compactness of the Sikhara and the dwindling of sculptured 
form into the texture of the monumental shape are brought about by the order of 
Uromafijaris, four in each of the main directions, the lower clinging to the ‘chest’ 
(uras) of the higher. They are flanked by Karnamafijaris in parallel horizontal 
rows, three Karnagrngas on the two lower and one in the third row, fill the corners 
from the Uromafijaris in the East to those in the South. Intervening between 
Uromajfijaris and Karnasrngas,are Nastasrngas (Khandarekha) or ‘hidden’ small 
Sikharas, whose edge (kona) and Amalaka are to be seen whereas the curvature 
of their sides is hidden and oversected by the adjacent KarnaSrigas. Four such 
Nastagrigas belong to each of the two lower rows i: each sub-quarter of the 
Sikhara. The one and only KarnaSriiga, of considerably smaller size, of the third 
row sits on the corner (kona) of the Mitlamaifijari. It is flanked and exceeded by 
Nastasgrngas of considerable height. They terminate at the level of the second 
but last Uromafijari and strengthen the theme of the Karnas or edges of 
Uromafijaris and Milamafijari alike, with their horizontal divisions of Bhismis. 

All the Srigas are crowned by two Amalakas (two ‘andakas’; ‘andaka’- 
‘amalaka’; $.S. LVI. 358) and a Kalasa (some having disappeared) ; those of the 
bottom row are placed at the height of the apex of the Simhakarna above the 
Bhadra; those in the higher rows attain each to their own level and form horizontal 
clasps on the body of the Sikhara, in response to the stronger and unbroken bands 
of the Mekhalas on the walls of the Prisada. Each Srnga is a replica of the 
Milamajfijari, the principal Sikhara, which emerges from the cluster of its 
acolytes at the height of the third Karnasrnga; there its corner is seen to spring 
upward, strong with many Bhimis, whereas its full shape rises gradually above 
the Amalaka of the highest Uromaijari. 

The Milamafijari (the ‘root’ or central, main Sikhara) is a Latarekha of the 
Saptaratha variety ; its curve is steeper than that drawn by ‘sadguna siitra’; each 
of its four sides has seven facets (‘paga’ in Orissan terminology) including the 
corner pertion (konaka-paga) which itself has one more minor central offset; the 
subordinate Srngas, alike in their ‘structure’, however have but five buttresses on 
each side (paficaratha), 

The Karnasrngas spring each from a square base which has a broad central 
projection on each side; this, together with its accompanying mouldings and a 
broader necking in their midst, takes up the theme of the architrave (uttara) 
of the Vimana. These sharply cut horizontal bands are further accentuated by 
similar casket-shapes (kita) at the springing of every second Uromaifijari and in 
the lowest corner of the Milamafijari. A similar underlining gives to every 
Bhimi a firm and clear start above the cogged ring shape of the Amalaka crowning 
the lower stratum. The contiguity of round Amalakas and the bases with their 
straight lines, affords a rich interplay of shadow effects, a mellow deepening of 
the horizontal clasps and the integration of these several shapes into the body of 
the one great Sikhara, the superstructure of the Prasada. 

The last consequences of the horizontal division of the Sikhara are drawn 
in the shape of parallel bands and neckings on the edges of all the Mafijaris (cf. also 
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Pls. XLVI, XLV, XLVIII). These fillets and their interspaces, visible as parallel 
light and dark streaks, are the final abbreviations of miniature storeys or tiers of 
whose sum total the bulk of each Sikhara is made up. But, however manifold and 
intricate these horizontal themes are, on the total Sikhara (Pl. I) their effect is 
slight; the horizontal theme which remains in power is that of the corrugated 
Amalakas punctuated by their globular Kalagas and pointed Bijasvaras. 

On the main surfaces of the offsets (ratha) of the Srigas, the tiers are over- 
spun by the carved Gavaksas, a tight fitting sheath, as if of lace, with the round 
eyelets of the windows and the scrolls of tracery surrounding them in several 


patterns (jala; cf. also Pls. XLVI, LXXI). 


In the totality of the Sikhara (PI. I) these details are discerned as part only of 
the texture of the monument so that its surface vibrates at every moment of the 
day and the clear Indian nights with an ever responsive play of light and shade, 
a chiaroscuro of widest range, on its surface. The structure of the Sikhara how- 
ever, the logic of its form, is a concert of ascending curves directed in many units 
each to a point of its own; they are organized and drawn towards the ultimate and 
only point on the tip of the finial of the Milamafijari. 


The nearer to the base the greater is the mass, the nearer to the final point, 
the less is the volume, and the greater is the cumulative energy gathered towards 
and united in it. é 


PLATE V. ANTARALA AND DOORWAY OF GARBHAGRHA 
Citragupta Temple, Khajuraho. 


Flanked by the pillars and pilasters of its antechamber (antarala), the doc - 
way frames the image of Siirya in the Garbhagrha. 


Although this doorway has none of the synthesis of parts, none of the rhythm 
which connects, unifies and elevates the spectacle of this iconostasis to the high 
level of realisation on which the image, the seat of divinity, is beheld (as for 
example the entrance into the sanctuary of the Laksmana Temple, Khajuraho) it 
is simple in its proportions and clearly parcelled out. The main parts of the 
surround of the door are: the high threshold ; the lower part of the jambs with the 
large images; the upper part of the antepagments with the compartments of small 
figures, the lintel and the overdoor. The opening of the door is equal in width to 
each of the jambs and this being equal to the height of the large figure groups at 
the bottom of the door, the height of the door is twice its width. In such pure 
proportions are also parcelled out the minor units of the compositions,—the three 
shrines of Sirya—on the lintel, and their inter-spaces, etc. The various planes 
with their carvings between the powerful ovolo moulding of the outer surround and 
the flat innermost frame of the door with their changing shades redeem the all too 
regular lay out. The contrast moreover, of the modelled shapes which prepon- 
derate, with a linear type of carving in which dark shadows are set in flat tracery: 
(door frame ; lowermost fillet of base; pillars, etc.) adds richness but does not, in 
this particular instance, intensify the effectiveness of the display. 
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The large female figures in the middle of the Sakhas are badly damaged but 
their extremely bent postures show them at one with the billowing of their own 
waves : nothing else particularises them as river goddesses; the scroll canopies 
full of Devatas seated on lotus flowers are vestigial trees ; under their branches, the 
companions of the goddesses are carved against the different Sakhds and the images 
of Nagas lean on the outer frame of the doorway. The Dvarapalas are assigned to 
the pilasters flanking the doorway (cf. also Laksmana Temple). 

Some of the panels of the base far exceed in quality the rest of the carvings ; 
the overdoor with its Gavaksa-simhakarna frieze shows the flamboyant use of a 
well worn pattern: In the quantity of the required carvings, the sculpturally gifted 
craftsman also had his say in some of the reliefs, although the majority of the small 
panels (the image of Sirya is about 5’ high) were not touched by the divine spark. 
‘The dull opulence (cf. also Pl. III) of general views of carved expanses of the temple 
however is not there actually. The fierce light of the Indian sun or the semi- 
darkness of the interior sum up the intricacies, the all too meticulous details, and 
make of them the texture of the temple walls in which each carving has its proper 
place. The angle moreover from which it is seen changes with the movement of 
the devotee. Within the temple he proceeds towards the Garbhagrha; outside he 
walks around the temple; wherever he may halt or his eyes rest, it is done in the 
course of a viewing in motion, in which the carvings present themselves from in- 
numerable angles, until one of them is singled out and his whole attention dwells 
on its front view. 


PLATE VI. SURYA-BRAHMA-SIVA 


Image on the west side, central Bhadra, second row in the triple belt of images 
of the Siva temple, called Duladeo, Khajuraho, 10th century. Heéight below 2’. 

Kight armed image; some of the arms are broken. The second but lowest 
pair might have held emblems of Visnu so that this image of Sirya, the Sun-god, 
would embrace Brahma, the presiding divinity of the Sun, Visnu, the presiding 
divinity of the Moon, and Siva who presides over the Fire (‘ISanasivagurudeva- 
paddhati’, III, Ch. XII. 27-29). Such an image is a support of a meditation on 
Sadasiva and has its place of special importance on a temple of Siva. 

Siirya’s ‘‘glowing’’ body is covered by a coat of mail; it has dwindled into a 
strip underneath the ornaments of his chest and extends to the belt. He is seated 
with his feet locked in Padmasana, a long cloth covers them to the heels. This 
costume indicates that the consuming power of Siirya’s body is covered. In earlier 
images (from Mathura, etc.), the body of Sirya is completely shrouded in a coat 
of mail, high boots and other accoutrements of the dress of Northerners who had 
brought this particular cult to India. 

In his two hands Sirya holds full blown lotus flowers, symbols of mani- 
festation, on the triple stalk of time; this aspect is also upheld by the Siva-hand 
on the right holding a Trisila, the trident—where past, present and future meet 
in one point, while serpents in the left Siva-hand are amongst the ornaments of 
Siva; here they strengthen, in the opposition of their nature to that of the Sun, 
the total symbolism (cf. sun-bird and serpent) of the image. The Brahma hands 
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hold the rosary (aksamala), the cycle of time and its resorption, and the 
Kamandalu. 

But for the trident no other weapons are seen now in the hands of the image. 
The Visnu hands might have held the disc and the club. The weapons held in 
the hands of the images of the gods represent portions of the unbearable power of 
the Sun which Vigvakarman had sliced away from it. Vigvakarman made the disc 
of Visnu, the trident for Siva and other weapons for these and the other gods out 
of the particles of Power that he took away from the Sun (cf. ‘Matsya Purana’, 
XI, 27-30). — 

This power lies radiant in the fiercely calm face ; it gives its forward sweeping 
curve to the chest and to the lotus-stalk whose flower discs are set on either side 
of the full visage. ‘The triple furrowed pillar of the neck is part of the erect 
posture of the image. It is overlaid and surrounded by heavy ornaments, arms 
and the weapons. The balance of form in the horizontal which passes through 
the lotus discs and the face and correlates their shapes amidst themselves and with 
the vertical of the body, has all the concentration of the mind and heart of the 
artist ; the rest shows the skill of his hand applied on the framework of established 
tradition. 

The small mutilated image of Aruna, in the centre of the drapery, near the 
edge of the pedestal, lies in the vertical axis by which the Kirttimukha in the 
crown of Sarya is linked to the three horses carved on the pedestal, the seat of the 
chariot of the Sun-god. 


PLATES VII—VIII. AGNI 


Fire, the Guardian (dik-pala) of the South-Eastern direction ; on a Pratiratha 
(cf. ‘Aparajitaprabha’, V. 12) in the South-East of the wall of the Kandariya 
Temple, Khajuraho. The height of this and other images of the Kandariya temple 
isc. 2-9", 

Front and profile of the face of the image of Agni; it is carved standing, with 
a gently swaying ‘bhanga’ of the body and holding a book and a Kamandalu in 
his two left hands; the lower right hand shows the boon-giving Mudra, the upper 
right hand is broken. 


The high crown of matted locks is not shown in the photograph, where only 
the root of the hair and horn-like locks are seen shading in a wide arch a low 
forehead, the rest of the face being encircled by the curls and terminated by the 
point of the beard, a tongue of fire. It rests on the chest against a pattern of 
jewellery similar to that of the Sirya image though more simple and harmonising 
with the locks, the hair and the stern kindness of the face. The curly outline of 
the beard separates the face from the body and gives it the impressiveness of a 
mask smoothly modelled in flat curves in whose sweep the eyes without sockets, 
the wide brows have the strongest vibration. It spreads over the entire face which 
is unruffled, but changeable in expression; benevolent and irascible (Pl. VII), 
withdrawn and mysterious (Pl. VIII). 
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PLATE IX. PART OF WALL OF LAKSMANA TEMPLE 


Khajuraho (954 A.D.); the back of a seat (asana) such as surround the 
balconies (Bhadra; $414) and run along the Ardhamandapa. (Fig. on p. 255.) 

From the seat (asana patta) in the interior rises its back projecting outward 
with an obtuse angle (kaksisana; approximate height: 2’ 4”). It is part of the 
Candravalokana, the upper and open portion of the balcony (see Pl. LI) somewhat 
corresponding to a bay-window. ‘The Vedi is here the vertical portion of the wall, 
below the lotus petal edge ; it corresponds in its position to the ‘jangha’ of the wall 
(see Pl. I), t.¢., to its lowermost zone. 

The Vedi consists here of carved posts; they rise from a slightly recessed 
necking (rajasena), itself divided by uprights into panels filled with deep shadows, 
figures and rosettes. The pillars of the Vedi are set in couples of which one is 
replete with a creamy scroll which has come forth from the mouth of a Kirttimukha 
placed in profile or three quarter profile in one of the lower corners of the carved 
panel. The other pillar has its surface divided into several sections of which the 
‘overbrimming vase’ and foliage is uppermost; below is an ‘Amalaka ring’; then 
follow a Kirttimukha, a scroll device inscribed in a circle and surrounded by. 
scrolls, and, at the bottom, a scroll-creeper panel. These symbols of Indian and 
Nomadic extraction are carved, mature in every detail, in a florid relief. It would 
appear overcharged were it not so strongly permeated by linear rhythms accom- 
panied by deep shadows. The reduction of the profuse modelling to a linear design 
is seen from some distance when the ‘pillars’ of the Vedi appear as part of the entire 
temple where they produce a white and black pattern which is furthermore 
strengthened by the vertical fissures between the coupled pillars and the short 
interstice between the capital shape and the straight edge of the adjacent pillar. 


On many of these pillar-shapes, and elsewhere too (the lotus-cyma, and Pi. X), 
the linear pattern is worked out in its colour contrast of light and dark and the 
relief is left in this unfinished stage, as if on purpose. 


The coping of the Vedi projects boldly over each capital shape; it recedes 
with a Gaviksa-pediment, flanked by air-spirits, above each of the large Kirtti- 
mukha-scroll-creeper-panels. Its wider projections are carved as miniature triple 
roofs, each (tri-chadya) crowned by an Amalaka. The hard horizontal shadow 
thrown by the coping is intensified by a broader and more imellow band of shadows 
vee cling to the rugged triple-rooflet shapes and to the lotus petal cyma above 
them, 


The Asana-patta with its slanting back in rail form belongs to a stone-bench 
(cf. Pl. LX XVI) on which the pilgrims may rest in the ambulatory and the hall of the 
temple. The slanting back is made of round uprights—of bamboo prototype—by 
twos, and alternating with broad carved posts similar in kind to those of the Vedi 
and rich in pattern. [A similar Vedi, having a bench with its back sloping out- 
wards, forms the parapet of the high terrace of the Laksmana Temple; it connects 
the four small shrines in the corners (Fig. on p. 255). ] 


The whole architecture of the Vedi and Asana is translated into stone from 
a wood and bamboo construction of carved posts and beams and slender bamboo 
upright, airily joined. The thickness of the posts belongs to their versions in 
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stone; the high seat of the bench is supported by heavy pillars (Pl. LI), their 
shapes, fully carved, emerge from it and on it rest monumental superstructures. 


Images and architectural units are juxtaposed ; geometrical shapes and fully 
modelled figures are contiguous. 

The walls of the temple are effective in several respects according to the 
distance from where they are seen. From afar, their intricacy 1s absorbed by the 
light into the texture of the temple walls. The sculptural work is integrated in 
the monumental building. Seen closely, and with the attention focussed on any 
of its parts, that particular unit is all engrossing 1n its significance as symbol and 
visual form. Between these extreme views is the one in which the reference is 
seen of one unit to the next, their combination, contrast and balance in the wisdom 
of their plan. 


PLATE X. OUTERMOST SURROUND OF DOORWAY 


Part view; on the right of the Garbhagrha, and adjacent wall; Duladeo 
Temple, Khajuraho. _ 

The Sardila panel on the left is sunk into the antepagment (simhasakha) in the 
corner between the doorway and the wall of the Antarala, at a right angle to it. 
The fillet of rosettes is the side of the antepagment, and borders on the wall whose 
scroll panel is seen in a strong artificial light. Next to it, a pilaster projects; it 
is set off against a lateral facet. 


The compositional theme of the three main panels is the wave. It rises and 
falls and carries its movement to the top of every scroll, lays it down at the crest 
of the main wave and having completed its eddying and interlacing in varied 
configurations, it returns its impact to its main carrier. This is shown as a 
creeper’s stalk pervading the whole panel and from it stem other branches which 
have one wave length only. They are cut flat and sharp, perpendicularly, in the 
stone in a pattern of light and darkness, intricate yet clear; the carving is left 
unfinished where further elaboration was not essential, to the effect, at the side 
of the entrance to the Garbhagrha. In the surround of the door however they 
are clad in the shape of the Sardiila with its rider and counterplayer who holds 
the creature’s tail in one hand and threatens it with the weapon held in the other; 
the protagonists are almost equal in size. But, when the warrior brandishes the 
same weapon while he has mounted the animal, he has lost his stature and the 
animal’s head is turned back, leering open mouthed towards its diminutive 
rider. These bodies are formed of a concatenation of waves; crossing at many points 
of their courses they ascend from the bottom (not shown in the reproduction) to 
the top of the panel and enmesh the playful fury of the recurrent combat. Three 
wave movements are thus interlaced; viewed from the top of the panel, the one 
glides from the chest-curve of the Lion to its buttocks, sweeps with its crest over 
the wartior and descends to the next lion’s chest, rising towards its buttocks whence 
the: play goes on as before. The second wave passes from the profile of the lion’s 
head to the root of its tail and rising, passes from the warrior’s chest to his leg 
thrown forward, then again engulfs the next lion and sinks from the root of its 
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tail to the warrior’s cest, supports his contracted body and once again mounts 
along the lion’s face, ¢., below. The third wave passes along the topmost lion’s 
rounded chest and thelaws of his feet, thence across the warrior’s chest thrust 
forward, thence to hisuttocks and left leg thrown back, and then down to chest 
and claws of the secor swastika-poised mannekin, and thus onward. The waves 
intersect on chest andouttocks of the Lion and on the warrior’s chest; within the 
waves the small riders engulfed securely on the back of the Sardila. 


The shapes of ma and the Lion are modelled like skins which tightly fit an 
afflatus of divine engy. In Pl. X, mediaeval Indian sculpture is quick with 
life clear in its form 

The masters of 1e Duladeo Temple (Pls. XXIV-XXVIII) worked on a high 
level of inspiration. The word Vasala (Vdsara?) inscribed in different places on 
the Duladeo Templenight be the name of a leading sculptor. 


PLATE XI. SURASUNDARI 


Image on the Suth West wall, 2nd belt of the Kandariya temple (height 2’ 9"), 
Khajuraho. 

The image is tat of a very young Celestial Beauty, a serving maid to the high 
purpose of the greter gods. Heavy featured, heavy limbed, coltishly stubborn, 
she holds a gourd-aaped vessel close to her body. A small figure of a man or a 
Gana squats at he feet and sips what little drink has inadvertently flown out to 
him from the fullvessel of her overwhelming bounty. 


The figure tuns towards the wall of the temple in three quarter back view, 
and its face is aown in profile. It forms a volume placed diagonally in 
space against the gound of the relief. Her elephantine shoulder is pushed forward 
in her slow and tnconcerned movement; it is summed up by the—extremely 
consciously—appctioned flux of the scarf across shoulder and back. ‘The arm is 
drawn back towars it so as to allow its full effect to the globe of the breast and the 
milder curve of th hip. The angular, half awkward, half capricious drawing back 
of the arm, its ejow touching the scarf, leads to the key-point of the disposition 
of the volume ofthe figure within the prism of the stone on whose socle surface 
her feet are firny planted. 

In this keypoint, the main directions intersect of the three-dimensional 
composition of tls carving. The one diagonal in space is laid from the hand to 
the chignon, ancthe second diagonal connects the right shoulder with the tip of 
the scarf and wich is fitted into the outline of the figure, on the left. The 
rectangle formedby these two diagonals has for its one side the edge of the buttress 
on the right, aii for the other, a parallel drawn from the end of the chignon to 
the left heel. ‘his rectangular prism is but half of the whole; the lower part, 
from the end of'he scarf down to the heels is similarly traversed b y two diagonals 
in space, linkin#the one, the direction of the small person on the right, with the end 
of the scarf of Ae goddess, and the other, her left heel with the hand holding the 
vessel. In thifway the two congruous space prisms are similarly filled by the 
disposition of ge round volumes of the image. The compositional movement in 
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space leads from the shoulder in the foreground on the rig; to the left buttock in 
the background, and thence, in the lower half, to the forwound in front of the 
arm and leg of the small person. ‘The highest surfaces ‘ the volumes, on the 
right, are anchored in the depth at the opposite side, in tl middle of the height 
of this image, at the end of the scarf. 


The second compositional movement in space connectsthe hand in the fore- 
ground, placed at the same height as the end of the scarf—with the end of the 
chignon on top; and with the left heel of the goddess; either ¢ these are near to the 
middle ground of the relief. The compositional directions li the salient points in 
space of the image, across the depth of the carving, and conect its various levels 
amongst each other. ‘This organisation in space is caugn in a lozenge-net of 
diagonal lines which have their two main corners in the midle line of the image 
drawn at the end of the scarf, and across the hand and a loopof the hip-ornament, 
on the right, the one at the left tip of the scarf the other inthe hand. The two 
other corners of the central compositional lozenge coincide,the upper with the 
meeting point of elbow and scarf and the lower with the poin where the other end 
of the scarf emerges just below the knee. The meeting of elbcy and scarf and also 
the place of the knee are the critical compositional points. They play more- 
over their réle in the physiognomy of the form of the image, vith its acuteness of 
the sharp bend in the elbow of the elephantine arm, and, smilar in its over- 
emphasis, the stretched straightness of the legs which makes them appear joint- 
less, more poles than legs were it not for the swelling curves ofthe thi ghs. 


The overstrained movement which makes joints bend at wforeseen angles or 
stretched out of existence, in this particular carving, is mild (see however Pls. 
XIII, XV, etc.); its curves are smooth ; loops and clasps formed by various 
parts of the costume, in close adherence to the modelled body, mediate between 
the linear rhythms and the richer depth movements. Their interplay is steadied 
by oval and globular shapes such as the vessel, the face and the various fruit like 
shapes of the chignon, etc., which accompany head and back. All these rounded 
weights are strung along either side of the swaying and turning body. In its long, 
smooth legs is straightened out the exuberance of the upper part of the figure. To 
them the small person at the bottom is the final correspondence. 


PLATE XII. SURASUNDARI 


Part view. Kandariya Temple, SE wall (second row); Khajuraho. 


ie ae uae ae any = a buttress on which it leans but the inward look, 
curves or eye and brow, the chignon at th x 
necklace lead backwards, to the wall of ‘the eo Si 


_ The left hand is raised with Trigtila-hasta tue right holds a owl. Its curve 
: ames up, aggrandised, and leads along the arm of the image Mh the wall of the 
de seg is ae bow] of this arm the goddess proffers her body an\j-gesture. The 
snes , e harking back, of the goddess are accompanied b ;hsthe sculptural 

position of the carving. Watchful of her secrecy, effortless © fad noble, this 
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crowned goddess carries the bowl and gesture and also her own shape, in obedience 
to her task. As simple as is the shape of the bowl, are her ornaments. Closely 
adhering to the body they define its shape and show in their own, more linear way, 
its amplitude. Laid on the forehead, like an ornament, is the arch of the brow. 
It holds in its curves the expanse of the face, shown in front view and in profile at 
the same time. 


On another buttress wall, in the background, the image of another goddess is 
seen, its echo, it would seem were it not that it carries out a different function of its 
own and is, as an image, complete in itself, and, like its neighbour, part of the 
wall of the temple. 


PLATE XIII. SURASUNDARI 


Kandariya Temple, South East, first belt. Khajuraho. 


The walls at the back and behind the image act as screens which throw into 
full relief the sophisticated fragility of this high strung and enticing goddess. 


Wreathed around the axis of this sculpture, the lower part of the body in three 
quarter back view is turned at the hips so that the bust is seen in almost three 
quarter profile, the arm is thrown back for this purpose; the lowered head, almiost 
completely in profile view is laid across the slightly tilted vertical of the figure; 
the face opens up towards the right from the chalice shaped chignon. This crescendo 
in volume of the head in one direction, while the face is lowered and seems to with- 
draw into itself in the opposite direction, is repeated in the next lower section of 
the ‘statue’ where the arm is pushed back in an acute angle where the breasts are 
seen and the hand clings to their round contour. The shoulder joint is here in the 
centre of the co-ordinates of the composition (cf. the réle of the elbow, in Pl. XI), 
one passes through the elbow and the shoulder joint, the other from the contact of 
hand and breast, to the top of the chignon ; through the centre of these co-ordinates 
moreover passes the main vertical of the image. It is tilted forward, follows 
the inner outline of the right leg and passes through the outer corner of the eye. 
There also passes the horizontal axis of the head, at a right angle to the main 
vertical; it has its parallel in a line drawn from the elbow to the hip girdle, at a 
point below which festoons are attached to it. Parallels to the main vertical 
connect the right elbow and the back of the chignon, and the raised left elbow 
with the outline of the right hip where the girdle rests. "Thus the volumes around 
the sculptural axis are co-ordinated in the surface of the image, especially the 
cones or jutting angles of the arms. ‘These moreover are diagonally connected 
in space and are balanced by the co-ordinate along which the body 
turns round in the hip, from buttock to waist. These co-ordinates are laid 
diagonally across the figure and have their centre at the tip of the armlet. The 
movement of the figure and the placing of its volumes around its sculptural axis, 
are balanced according to a geometrical plan in the surface; the linear rhythm of 
the composition and the three dimensional spiralic disposition of its volumes around 
their axis are integrated in this ‘statue of the temple wall’. 
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ai ish legs, the hip surges into roundness, restrained by chains of 
(egiee Seat erence. bubble of carved stone, is the a spe. oF 
the smaller globular and the large,angular volumes which are tosse around is 
body-axis in the upper part of the image of this eery temptress, rear pite , 
ambiguous, and straining the possibilities of mediaeval sculpture to a critical point. 


PLATE XIV. SURASUNDARI, HOLDING A MIRROR 


Vigvanatha Temple (c. 1000 A.D.), South wall (Qnd belt). Khajuraho. 


Steeped in the consciousness of her young, full and perishable body and 
swaying with the onrush of its sap, the celestial damsel looks deep into the mirror 
and her head droops towards its reflection on the curved surface held up and resting 
on her shoulder, part of her own sculptural shape. Recognition makes self- 
contained the group of the goddess and the murror. The wave of her triply bent 
shape, rises, falls and rests on her stance. All conflicts appear resolved, all con- 
tingencies known. With a heavy heart and the smile of youth tribute is rendered 
to life which takes its course through her body. he 

At home, if somewhat tired, in its harmonious shape, this image leaves no room 
for the pained charm of conflicting elements of form (as Pl. XUI, etc.). Here 
Indian ‘naturalism’ has made an image of Sakti as ‘natura naturans’ knowing her 
work and accepting her shape as its result. 


PLATE XV. SURASUNDARI, PAINTING THE SOLE OF HER FOOT WITH RED LAC 


Kandariya Temple, West wall (2nd. belt). Khajuraho. 


The image of this crowned goddess represents an extremely complex type of 
mediaeval sculpture ; its emotional finesse is on the point of outgrowing sculptural 
form. Writhing around its axis the image soars on her left leg pillar. ‘Tite other 
is folded up within an acute angle; it is supported by an attendant,—carrying a 
bag on his back—of rich plastic vitality ; his flexed, bouncing figure lends weight 
to the group, makes it rest on the sprightly support; it is a counter-player to the 
leg-pillar, while it also accompanies the upward diagonal of the raised leg whose 
painted foot is stretched with a ballet-dancer’s discipline. To this, most powerful 
accent in the group, the upper part of the body responds by a measured conduct of 
its limbs, first backwards in space towards the wall, then upward, leaning against 
it and sending forth ball or egg shapes and other smaller volumes each clearly set 
off from the other. 

Power and grace of a heroic vision have shaped the lower half of the image. 
Its angles are sustained by curved shapes of the keenest tension. Were they blown 
in glass, they might easily be shattered by their own contact. But not all the 
images of this temple are carved with so high a tension of rarified form. ‘The figure 
on the adjacent surface of the buttress, on the right, is sturdy with a weightiness 
balanced from the sole to the top of her crown. 
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PLATE XVI. SURASUNDARI 


Part view ;* Kandariya Temple, East wall (Ist belt). Khajuraho. 


Mediaeval form, built with the substance of ancient Indian sculpture, is 
couscious of its linear energy. It compresses the pulsations of the plastic form 
in acute rhythms of outline and internal design. 


Angles are sharp in the meeting of the many subtle curves of which is made 
up every limb and feature. The nose, for example, disdainful and getting scent 
of all things, is vibrant from its tip to the slight depression on its back; a sharp 
and luscious young animal’s organ; thence it is led upwards in a shallow curve 
and straightens towards its root when the feeler brows swoop upon the total expanse 
of the eye in front view. 

The eyes of these images are overstatements of their shape. Where the 
mediaeval vision prevails, completeness of their frontal view is maintained in the 
profile of the face; no foreshortening lessens their steady pathos. 


PLATE XVII. APSARA 


Part view, S.W. wall, innermost recess, between two buttresses ; 
Qnd belt; H. of figure: c. 1’. Duladeo Temple, Khajuraho. 


The seriousness of this celestial dancer resides in a straight profile which is 
the key to a context of lines and volumes set against one another in wide angles. 
The volume of the head and the straight high crown, have their unified keen outline 
inclined against the square plane below it. Its rounded edge is the raised arm, 
bent in this sharp angle as if throwing a dice, similar in shape to the ear-ring, 
as part of this particular dance. Right angles dominate the face ; feathery pendants 
of the necklace, hair lowered into, and then brushed up from, the forehead, frame 
and soften the valour of this sculpture. 


PLATE XVII. SALABHANJIKA 


Bracket figure on the Ucchalaka of a pillar in the Mandapa 
of the Laksmana temple; 954 A.D.; Khajuraho. 


Woman and tree, in close touch and conformity of their volumes and move- 
ments, are lent different shapes and names of one rhythm whose wave ascends from 
the woman’s left toes, magnificently places her leg, turns, curves her back and 
rises in one sweep, comprising arms and head, to find its way down where the 


* The whole figure is reproduced.in ‘Surasundari’, TSOA, Pl. I. 
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ball is to drop from her hand and the stem of the tree bends to the right. There 
it points to the small attendant, on the right, while the fluttering scarf rounds up 
her outline on the right and leads the eye to her child-attendant on the left. 

Waves of movement, in the surface and in depth fill the prism of the strut 
which is set into the capital. They follow a similar order to those in Pl. X, but 
are clothed in more opulent, less fervent plastic shapes. Their roundness is more 
spreading, more yielding than it was in shaping the image on Pl. XIV. Creamy 
and luxuriant though the modelling is, it is not shaped throughout by rhythmic 
energy. The right outline of the figure vacillates and the drawing of the leg is 
weak. 

The great ascending curve of the leg in the dance of the limbs is balanced by 
the arms held horizontally, and the weight of the canopy of the tree. 

The two adjacent brackets are in the shape of Sardilas. Ucchalaka (S.S. 
LVII. 188; LXII. passim, LXIII. 57, etc.) is the extension of the shaft of the pillar 
above its capital and up to the second or sur-capital. 


PLATE XIX. APSARA 


Fragment. (Height c. 1’ 10”) on a thin buttress of the Antarabhitti, 
lower belt, South; Vigvanatha Temple, Khajuraho. 


Writhing around its axis, the volume of this figure is integrated in its move- 
ment, her youth in every curve, her feline sadness in her tortuous rapture. 


The knowledge of her body is so intimate that width and roundness of the 
lower part and the harsh length of her arm are but phases and stresses in a 
movement which is the nature itself of this image. She is the spirit of the dance; 
her sculptured hieroglyph is attached to the wall of the temple. 


PLATE XX. APSARA 


H: 2 1”; on the West of the Antarabhitti of the Garbhagrha ; 
Parsvanatha Temple, c. 1000 A.D., Khajuraho. 


The similarity of the attitudesrof the figures on Pls. XVIII-XX shows the 
possibilities of form of one related sculptural theme. The image on Pl. XX is 
adjusted to a corner of the wall; two surfaces at a right angle shield the figure; 
on the right, where the pillars are, the central niche of a Tirthatkara juts out; 
in the recess on the left is a Sardiila. 

The vigour of the movement of the Apsara is the more apparent for being 
encased by the plain walls. No greater fitness of sculpture, walls and space can be 
found in Khajuraho. Mediaeval power of movement and ancient Indian ‘naturalism’ 
are amalgamated in the perfection of this sculpture. 
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PLATE XXI. APSARA 


On a pilaster of the interior of the Ardha-Mandapa of the Duladeo 
Temple, H. 2’ 314%", Khajuraho. 


Here the movement of the celestial dancer is in full swing; evolved from the 
convolution around the body axis, it unfolds in front of the wall; arm, scarf and 
crown spread like wings while the body is part of the wall against which it leans 
with the oblique cross of its head and arms. 

Strings of jewellery and stringy folds of garments are adjusted, by degrees, 
to the creeper pattern (cf. Pl. X), one step deeper, on the wall surface where the 
rhythm of the dance reverberates in contrasts of light and darkness. 


PLATE XXII. APSARA 


On a pilaster of the interior of the Ardha-Mandapa of the Duladeo 
Temple, Fragment (H. c. 1’ 8%"), Khajuraho. 


Ripples of movement are in the pearl chains, tress, crown and scarf of this 
torso of a dancer, powerful in build and impact. Deep in its volume, vibrant in 
its surface, in any profile, the glory of this breathing body is centred in its belly. 

The wall which forms the background of these dancers (Pls. XXJ-XXIIT) is 
graded in three successive levels. The images have the foremost and the middle 
plane for their ground; the one on Pl. XXI leans on them while that on Pl. XXII 
is driven forward together with them. 


PLATE XXIIT. FLYING DEVAS 


(Vidyadharas ?) ; detached sculpture, now inserted in the east wall of the 
platform of the 19th century Pratapesvar Temple (H. of carving 
c. 10”); Khajuraho, 10th century. 


Flying, fighting, these heroic celestials are martial rhythm embodied as 
sculpture: interlaced triangles within sword and club, face against face, body 
against body, the backs slashing through space, the spine a scimitar, the haunches 
stretched with the fierceness of a tiger’s shape, their arms and weapons are thrown 
back each to the opposite hip. The heads are streamlined, egg-shaped, Gorgo- 
mouthed, the lips denude a terrific mass of teeth, the eyes bulge and nostrils 
tremble in this combat in mid-air, or also im the turmoil of the passionate, the 
subtle body of man. 

(Leaves, in the upper part of the carving, above the shield of the ‘swordsman’ 
partly hide it from view). 
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PLATE XXIV. GANA 


Centre of the lintel of the entrance to the Garbhagrha, Duladeo Temple, 
Khajuraho. Its projection from the lintel is c. 10”. 


The flying four-armed Gana raises a conch shell (*) to his lips while he carries 
Siva in a pillared ‘chariot’. The fillet, above the head and upper hands of the 
Gana, is the edge of the bottom of the chariot. The Gana functions as a console. 
His image is carved against the enrichments of the lintel and below the corbel on 
which the image of Siva is enthroned. ; 

His person, a mere quantity (gama) is distended with the air, which he is about 
to set into vibration by blowing the conch shell, heralding by sound,—which is the 
quality of ether (akaSa), the first element in the order of manifestation,—that Siva, 
the Lord, has come. The form-giving vibration is not only conveyed by an 
auditory symbol and its instrument, the conch, but radiates halo-like around the 
facial orb of the Gana and forms his wavy hair. a 

The upper right hand is ‘Hamsasya’ ; thumb and forefinger are joined like a 
Hamsa’s bill; the upper left (damaged), as if upholding the chariot, is held in 
Pataka (flag) pose. 


7 : 
PLATES XXV-XXVIII. FLYING DEVAS (VIDYADHARAS) 


Uppermost belt of images, Duladeo Temple, South West, Khajuraho. 
(Height : below 114’), Pl. XXVIII shows the original in some- 
what less than actual size. 


The highest of the three belts of sculptures is here the region of the 
Vidyadharas. The images of these wizards are carved flying singly, on the 
buttresses; and flying in pairs, with their consorts, in the recesses of the wall. 
They carry weapons (Pl. XXV) and garlands, brandish swords, play on musical 
instruments (‘vyalamukha vina’, Pl. XXVII; ‘venu’, the bamboo flute, 
Pl. XXVIII), carry dance in their hands, flight in their legs (Pl. XXVI) and 
sentiment or detachment in their faces. Alike to angels they have the appearance 
of young boys, but they fly by a qualification of their wingless bodies; scarves 
accompany their movement and music. Its sound is as varied as is their form, 
which is of the purest mediaeval cast (Pl. XXVI), on the high level of serenity on 
which the images soar (Pls. XXV, XXVIII). 


PLATE XXIX. CAMUNDI 


Part View. Fragment of image (Height of the fragment 2’ 5”), 
originally from Jaina Temple; Khajuraho Museum. 


"Camundi, Yaksini of the twenty-first Tirthankara, resembles the Hindu 
goddess Camunda, the seventh Mother (matrka). In some of her images Camunda 
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’ 
is represented as a dancer. Extreme emaciation, darkness in cadaverous cavities, 
facial hinges bared, eye-sockets as stringy as are her necklace and ribs below 
pendant empty breasts are the ornaments of the Mother, in her destructive form. 
Night and decay scream from deep hollows. A feeble halo rounds them off. 


The death-body of this aspect of the goddess, its osseous mortal form, is carved 
with the same mastery as is the breathing subtle body of the gods eviternally 
sixteen years old. 


PLATES XXX-XXXI. MITHUNA 


Devi Jagadambi Temple; South Wall, 2nd belt (Height 2’ 6”); Khajuraho. 


Jn this most perfect composition of its kind, the hem of the loin-cloth,— 
opening, slipping,—is part of the diagonal theme of raised, interlaced shapes 
forming waves, in depth, and squares and rectangles, in the surface, all of which 
begin, and are supported, on the stem of the legs, from the touching of feet, on 
the ground, to ever renewed contacts. In their fingers, twist of the hair or the 
folding of the cloth are spells and evocations, of that state of being a couple of 
which the entire composition is an image. 


PLATE XXXII. MITHUNA, AND TWO SAKHIS 


Part view, Visvanatha Temple, South wall; Khajuraho. 


The particular ‘bandha’ in which the male and female body attain their union, 
their size and maturity (Pl. XX XIII), their physiognomical types, the kind and 
degree of their absorption, the form in which their group is cast, the corres- 
pondence of movements, directions and shapes of the central group and of the 
attendants, all these are knit into the unity of the work of art as the visible form 
of its ultimate meaning. 


PLATE XXXIII, MITHUNA 


Devi Jagadamba Temple, South wall; 2nd belt; Height 2’ 6”, Khajuraho. 


PLATE XXXIV. MITHUNA 


Detached fragment of small size, from Khajuraho; Private collection, Benares. 
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PLATE XXXV. NANDIN 


‘At the feet of an image of a Siva-Pratihara; Kandariya Temple, 
West wall, Khajuraho. 


The small figure of the bull reclines on the pedestal, its head raised and 
turned towards the god whose figure towers above it. Spirals of convex and concave 
planes meet in sharp edges; they are the shape of the animal and convey its 
movement. 


PLATE XXXVI. MUSAKA 


Image carved in the round; Height 1’ 1”; Length 1’ 434”; Width 7%". 


The mouse, the Vahana of Ganega, is carved from a rectangular block of 
which the pedestal is the lower portion. Miisaka rests paw and face on a heap 
of Laddu, ball shaped sweets, in a bowl; the mouse watches over the sweets, 
which pleases its invisible rider. 


The ‘statue’ of the mouse, a smooth, compact volume held in convex surfaces is 
as much a work of mediaeval type as is the Nandin (Pl. XXXV) though it has 
neither its tension nor incisiveness. 


PLATE XXXVII. ARDHANARISVARA 


Detached image; buff sandstone, 10th century; place of discovery 


unknown ; private collection; Benares. 


The image is ‘gracefully’ (lalitasana) enthroned on an oval seat and is flanked 
by pillars. The hands of Siva, the Lord (Isvara) hold trident and rosary in Kataka- 
hasta; Parvati, his beloved, holds up a mirror and raises a jar. Images of this 
kind are also known as those of Gaurigvara, the right side being equivalent to 
Purusa, and the left to Prakrti (V. Dh. III. LV. 2-5). The two halves, the male 
and the female, which are one in divinity, have been coalesced without effort in a 
homely sculpture; a miniature Nandin looks up to Siva. 


_ The fierce fervour and rarified economy of the form of Candella work are not 
in this sculpture. It is broader and less subtle, in modelling. Its four-square 
heaviness is the contribution of a neighbouring school of mediaeval sculpture which 
was given full scope on the Cedi temples of the Central Provinces. 
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PLATE XXXVIII. TARA 


Fragment of image; buff sandstone, 11th century. Sarnath, 
near Benares, Sarnath Museum. 


‘May Tara, the mistress of the Three worlds bestow happiness on you, Tara, 
whose body is Dharma, whose mind is full of mercy, clarity her intellect, her eyes 
beauteous with friendship and love, her hands give peace.’’ 

(Buddhist inscription from Khasia; verse 3; 11-12th century; ‘Epigraphia 
Indica’, Vol. XVIII, p. 181.) 

The Dhy&ani-Buddha is enthroned on her diademed head; a lotus petalled 
halo is at the back. From her left hand in Mayira hasta the stalk of a blue lotus 
flower uncoils upwards. 

Different from the clear cut width of Candella sculptures (Pls. XII, XXV) 
like those from Khajuraho, the modelled surface of the small fragment reproduced 
on Pl. XXXVIITI is astir with a tremulous agitation and its repercussions are in 
the shadows. 

Rhythmic intricacy (cf. the hair as it is set off from the forehead, in 
Pl. XXXVIII, and in Pls. XII, XV, etc., the mode of dressing it being practically 
identical), is in the modelled forms and their shaded intervals. It loosens the 
coherence of the modelled planes and dips them into a chiaroscuro pregnant with 
short, scintillating accents. 

The face emerges from its halo of shapes and shadows; its structure is 
enriched emotionally and lessened in its sculptural compactness. Shadows give a 
breathing tenderness to lips and nostrils and warmth to the texture of the stone. 

The image of Tara from Sarnath is indebted to the art of the Eastern Indian 
school of sculpture. The Eastern Indian school is at home in Bengal and Bihar 
but its influence spread as far west as Sarnath and Gorakhpur. 


PLATE XXXIX. GANA 


Detail of wall of the Siva Temple in Pali, near Bilaspur, C.P. c. 1000 A.D. 


The Gana is shown emerging from the wall, to a plane higher than that of its 
carved surface with the Jala network (seen on the r. and 1. of the arms). His 
hands hold aloft a chariot. No image is enshrined in it: a lozenge shape with 
symmetrical scrolls is set between the lateral pillars (cf. Pl. IX, a four petalled 
shape). Below the Gana, and beneath a ‘giripatrika’ fillet, a number of animals 
face forward straining to draw the chariot; a frieze of Hamsas below forms the 
enrichment of the next lower fillet of the wall. 


_ Juxtaposition of modelled shapes in deep shadows, and flat surfaces, some of 
which are cut perpendicularly in patterns of light and darkness, combine in the 
monumental effectiveness of the wall. 
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i i i i i he progression of 
In tl hitectural detail the Gana is an embodiment of the progress 

the sal fom wihin the temple and of its vertical discipline as well. The horizontal 
moulding formed by his chest and arms and the horizontal of his hands whose 
touch is quick with life are part of this caryatid-hieroglyph embodiment of the 
function of the wall of the temple. It is given shape in the broad idiom of sculpture 
of the Cedi school. 


PLATE XL. APSARA 
Vaisnava temple, west side ; Janjgir, east of Bilaspur, C.P., Eleventh century. 


The dancing Apsara holds her anklet of tinkling bells (niipura) which she is 
about to fasten on her foot; her small companion beats the drum while keeping 
step with her. A Gana supports her pedestal (cf. the geometry of this Gana-console 
with that of the preceding Plate). 

In the recesses, to the left and right of this pier with its images, Deva-rsis 
hold rosaries and count their beads. 

Squat and angular of shape, the fulness of summarily modelled limbs is tied 
to their graded levels, without daring but also without hesitation. 


PLATE XLI. NAGARAJA 
Vaisnava Temple, west side; Janjgir. 


With sword raised high, shield close to the body and serpent’s tail coiled, the 
image is poised on the tip of its tail and supported by the flat coil with its deep 
shadow in the centre. It is balanced by the circular shield with its full centre, 
and which is curved into depth. Thus the volume of the image is fixed, between 
its canopy and the pedestal. Its energies are pent up in the contracted curves of 
the chest ; arm and head, held high, stolidly and with a crude power, are set against 
the plane of the dagger cutting into the depth between wall and figure, a horizontal, 
top-heavy accent. Cf. also the Rsi, on the left; and the matted hair or the diadem 
as also the total shape of each face, on Pl. XL. 

Rsis and Apsaras at the sides of the Nagaraja, although of the same formal 
structure, lack the zest and solidity of the Naga’s image. 


Unused to the rarified élan and resources of the neighbouring Candella school, 
the sculptors of the Cedi country packed their shapes with measured power. 


PLATE XLII. HAMSAKRIDA 


Detail of wall of Siva Temple, Deo Baloda, South East of Bilaspur, 
C.P. c. Twelfth century. 


“The sport of the Hamsas should be carved on the walls of 
(‘Samaranganasitradhara’, LVII. 360). 


2. 


t the temple’ 
In this panel their ‘goose step’ resounds 
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in an amplitude of curves; they shape the body of the birds and their feathery 
accompaniment ; tail and scroll of drapery are boats in which they sail and swings 
in which they rock. The streamers flowing from their beaks are reminiscent of 
the sun bird’s serpent, or they may be understood as ‘‘extension of the whiteness 
of the swans’ bodies in the shape of white cloths’’ (‘Adipurana’, XXXII. 228, 
‘Ind. Ant.’ vol. XIV. p. 105). 


PLATE XLIII. NILAKANTHESVARA TEMPLE 


From the West; Udayapur, Gwalior; built by the Paramara King Udaydaditya 
(c. 1059-1087 A.D.) ; Red sandstone. 


In plan (p. 256), the Prasada has in each of the main directions—the west or 
back of the temple being shown on Pl. XLIII—a widely projected Bhadra whose 
main face is parallel to the corresponding wall of the Garbhagrha; its sides 
are perpendicular to it. All the other buttresses however, between the main 
Bhadras (Salas) are laid out within a circle which connects their indented apices. 
The walls of these buttresses (‘karna’; ‘pallava’; pallavika’, the latter meaning 
‘bud’) form a right angle. When drawing a plan of this kind, the square of the 
Prasada is not subdivided into a given number of parts, but is rotated around its 
centre and made to stop at regular intervals. The points of the rotating square 
perform a circle in which the original square of the Prasada is inscribed.—The 
Bhadras or Salas facing the main directions do not result from the rotation of the 
square but are planned in the usual way, parallel to the square of the Garbhagrha. 
The front face of the Salas is also circumscribed by the same circle, or it may 
exceed it. It is therefore said that the projection (nirgama) of these buttresses 
either lies within the circle or else is measured by aliquot parts of the square of the 
Prasada (S.S. LXV. 1-2). Prasadas having this plan are classified as ‘‘Bhiimi-ja’’, 
““country-born’’ and are said to be ‘‘both square and circular’’ in plan. 

Offering their two slanting surfaces to the light at a right angle, the “‘bud’-like 
buttresses of this kind of Prasada are rich with many gradations of light and shade 
in which the images and carvings are embedded (Pls. XLII-IV). The Pallavikis, 
the faceted or ‘indented’ apices, further dissolve the mass of the walls into sheets of 
light and darkness. 


The buttresses, in their Jangha portion, which is the wall proper of the temple, 
have the appearance of pillars. Of equal height however is the Vedi with its heavy 
mouldings, above an Adhisthana which vehemently projects towards the ground 
(Fig. on p. 260). The mouldings of the base and the perpendicular Vedika are fused 
in a vertical sequence of profiles. They are rigid and ponderous in every unit and 
require to be seen as support and receptacle of the shade which they harbour and 
the light which they absorb. Although in name and shape the several mouldings 


* The Temple is also known as UdayeSvara Temple; ASIAR, 1923-24; p. 1333 
Cumningham, ‘ASI. Report’, X. p. 65; VII. p. 82; JASB. NS. vol. X. p. 241 f. 
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for instance on the Adhisthana and Vedika of the temples in Khaju- 
the aes po. 259-60) by the modifications of proportion and position their 
effect is altogether different. In Khajuraho light and shade are disciplined by the 


architectural volumes (Pl. III). nae 

A conclave of pillar shapes assembled so as to round off the temple, forming its 
wall, is extended in the Sikhara in the shape of concurrent beaded chains massed 
together and subordinated to the flat band of Latas in each of the four directions in 
which the Sala of the wall has its extension. It is sealed by the Sukanasa in the 
East (Pls. XLVII-IX) and by the Sukanasikas, each having but half the height of 
the Sukandsa, in the three remaining quarters. 


PLATE XLIV. PART OF WALL OF THE NILAKANPHESVARA TEMPLE, UDAYAPUR 


The Pallavikas, the faceted apices of the triangular buttresses, are summed 
up at the bottom of each of the two sides by a pillared shrine projecting on a console 
formed of various mouldings. ‘The shrines are replete each with an image of a 
Parivara-devata, such as Ganesa—on the left of the Plate—and with his female 
counterpart in the adjacent shrine at a right angle, on the same buttress. The 
triangular pediments of the shrines touch a moulding which is a canopy, shrunk in 
depth, of the image in its niche, and a clasp of the pillar shape of the ‘‘buttresses’’. 


Higher up, a broad Vajana, or fillet-—having for its enrichment (alamkara) a 
Kirttimukha in the centre—clasps the pillar-buttress before it is to be contracted 
into its neck on which rest the mouldings forming its capital. From the Kirtti- 
mukha, extending on the main facet downwards, a heavy chain is carved terminating 
with a small bell in relief (prasakinkinika; S.S. LVII, 788). 


These adornments belong to the wall as pillar (jangh4) proper; they are not 
extended at a further depth of the buttress. There the recessed planes are filled 
by one continuous panel having an image of Sakti as Vana-devata, below a burly 
creeper which carnes celestials and the figures of various animals. 


Between these panels, set at an angle to each other, a Pallavika protrudes 
on which the themes of the wall pillar are repeated. The horizontal mouldings in 
their discontinuity, the commingling of statuary and architectural themes, their 
alternation with full length relief panels, all these are inclined towards each other 
on slanting planes, steeped in light and shade. From these emerge only the most 
powerful accents, all.in the vertical direction, whether their carriers are the round 
columns of the shrines or the clear cut edges of the Pallavikas. Their vertical theme 
is continued in the superstructure (Pl. XLIII). Dominated by it, the shadows, the 
mellow carvings, the juxtaposition of unrelated contrasts, redeemed by their 
repetition, are but the undertone; they give substance and wealth to a super- 
structure (Pl. XLV) in which are integrated all the disparities. 





PLATE XLV. SIKHARA (FROM S.W.) OF THE NILAKANTHESVARA TEMPLE, UDAYAPUR 
The wall sends up its buttresses terminated by capital-shape mouldings. They 


are superimposed by an heavy ornamented fillet, a deep recess and a roof shaped 
mouldmg which demarcate the height of the wall. 
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The Sikhara rises thence with a slight ingress, a double zone of mouldings— 
its motives being those of capital shapes and fillets—forms its base. The 
arch of the Sikhara ascends from this base, unbroken in the four quarters, where 
flat Latas, with their Gavaksa lattices are flung up to the Amalaka, exceeding bow- 
shaped (dhanus), the truncated body of the Sikhara. These arches, each comprised 
of 3 (or 5) Latas, spring from and are partly covered by, the Sukanasa at the bottom.. 
Between them are seven Bhiimis of five Srigas each,’ in every sub-quarter. The 
Srngas, in each course, have all their separate socles; these again resemble the 
capitals and consist of tiers increasing in girth from bottom to top. These socles, 
having the shape of capitals, are carried on faceted square shafts inserted in a 
square, faceted railing (vedik4)-like ‘kita’. 


Two horizontal motives fill the subquarters between the arches of the Latas 
flung upward in the four direction : (1) a course of 5 Srigas and (2) a course of 5 
pillars with their capitals. Each of these courses is interspaced with the corres- 
ponding number of lesser projections, Srngas, and a repetition of the inner angles 
of the wall, with their panels filled with scrolls, etc. on a proportionately reduced 
scale. 


The Sikhara thus ascends, an array of Srngas, an array of pillars, progressively, 
diminishing in size, towards the Skandha whose edge repeats the star shaped plan 
of the temple, 5 pointed in each of the sub-quarters. The Latas ‘transcend’ the 
shoulder-course of the Sikhara; their arches attaining to the height of the circular 
‘neck’, the shaft of the temple, which is clasped by an Amalaka whose corrugated 
rim responds in its cusps to the angles of the star-shaped temple. 


The Nilakanthesvara temple shows the themes of its perpendicular walls 
continued on the curvilinear Sikhara. The close correspondence of the structure 
and superstructure of the temple brought about by the theme of the pillar is however 
not particular only to the Nilakanthesvara temple at Udayapur, Gwalior; nor to 
‘star shaped’ Pradsadas in general. Temples with orthogonal buttresses are similarly 
ordered,” the composition moreover follows the same vision whether the temples 
belong to the Nagara or the Varata ‘style’.** Thus they are prescribed to be built 
in the ‘Samaranganasitradhara’, chapters LXIII and LXIV, treating of Nagara 
and Varata Prasadas respectively. In Central India as well as in the Deccan in- 
cluding the Kanarese country, the shape of the pillar is an abiding theme on many 
temples. 


This shape plays no part in the other varieties of the Nagara temple. On 
Dravida temples, the pillar is a theme in the composition on the walls of the temple ; 
in the superstructure, however, the wall pillars of the Bhiimis have little effective- 
ness on the early temples (Mamallapuram) for they are eclipsed by the shrines of 


*The temple at Ambarnatha (plan on p. 230 A); cf. Cousens, ‘Mediaeval Temples of 
the Dakhan’, Pl. TII., or the temple at Jhodga, ib. Pls. LIII-—LV. 

** The pillar as one of the main motives of the wall and superstructure may be seen 
on the temple of Siddhegvara at Haveri; the temple of Mahadeva in Ittagi (Cousens, ‘The 
Chalukyan Architecture’, Pls. LXXVI, CII, etc.). An enrichment, not infrequent on the 
walls of Calukyan temples, consists of a series of pillars, each supporting on its capital a 
curvilinear Sikhara (ib. Pl. LXX XIV, ‘parapet wall’; from Bankapur). 
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the parapet. In later temples, where the parapet of shrines is drawn to the wall 
and one with it, such pillars or pilasters which are inserted between the miniature 
chapels themselves are converted into miniature shrines by a curvilinear roof being 


added to their shafts (Fig. on p. 187). 


PLATE XLVI. SUKANASIKA AND LATA 


Part of the central offset of the Sikhara, facing west (details of Pls. XT,TIL 
and XLV); NilakantheSvara Temple, Udayapur. 


Firm in contour and design, the prolongation of the central buttress in the 
Western quarter (as also in the South and North) is set against a background of 
deep darkness. The purity of its vertical edges and the precision of its detailed 
pattern are thrown into relief by the surrounding shadows, themselves replete with 
meticulous carvings, whose presence is more felt than seen. Similarly the in- 
tricacies of the carvings on the highest level of the Lata itself are absorbed in the 
‘texture’ of the monument seen as a whole (Pl. XLII). 


The broad band of the Lata is carved on three levels; the lowermost protrudes. 
its fringe made of tiers or Bhimis; on the next higher level the fringe of tiers 
emerges from below a carved lace pattern cast over, while yet revealing, however 
so little, the stratification. The all-over pattern is bounded on the inside by a 
‘narrow and plain vertical edge whence protrudes, accompanied by a line of deepest’ 
shadow, the central face of the Sikhara. Over it too, is cast the Gavaksa-net, 
veiling and linking its strata; at the edges they emerge clean cut. 


‘The all-over pattern has its centre in the squat Gavaksa in the middle, opening 
up on each alternate stratum. Vertical clasps, midway in their shape between 
the oval Gavaksa and-the rectangular Bhiimi, and transferring their horizontal 
disposition, flank the Gavaksas and further laterally themselves are the nucleus 
of a different unit of Gavaksas. These close in above the main Gavaksa, in the 
middle. They end in curls, and are repeated in S shapes, doubly holed and turned, 
in alternating vertical rows, confronting or addorsed ; the scrolls end with a bird’s 
head whose neck encircles the dark hole of the Gavaksa. This ‘creeper’ (lata) 
pattern however is less effective in its rhythmical, linear continuity than it is 
enmeshed in densely varied black dots and strokes, forming part of the multiform 
-vesture of the Sikhara, the Padmakoga. Although mainly a pattern in white and 
black, it is graded in its carved surfaces; penumbras linger in its meshes; now this, 
‘now that, way following the movement of the sun. 


+: Against this background of carved lace are set the images of the Sukanasa; 
Sculptures in the round along its edge, they play their short drama from Kirtti- 
kha to Kirttimukha (only the group on the right is preserved); between them 
extended the Gavaksa-part of the antefix.. Pointed extrados and circular intrados 
tmscribe 1ts frame—as they did when the arch of manifestation, the arch of 
akrti, conveyed by its form only the meaning which since was summed up in 
“the Face of Glory and given exposition in the creamy plenitude of waves of carved 
‘dagutes and shapes, 
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The image enshrined in the centre of the Gavaksa, in its dark halo, is 
surrounded by receding levels of wicker-worlk pattern, dotted dark and light. Its 
basis is the apex of the roof of the temple below. It has the shape of a pyramid 
and consists of roof-tiers (cf. Fig. c, on p. 181). A heavy abutment, a multiple 
band of horizontal shadows separates this lower shrine with its smaller acolytes, 
their images and manifold detail —Sardila on elephant, the broad scroll work of 
the arch held together by its key-form, the diminutive Kirttimukha—from the 
‘Gavaksa’. 

Tracery and statuesque images and the many intermediate degrees of sculp- 
tured form are accommodated the one by the other, each a part of the total 
monument, in its reasoned disposition (Pl. XLITI). 


PLATE XLVII. SUKANASA; FACING EAST 


Nilakanthesvara Temple, Udayapur. 


The main Sukanasa (cf. Pl. XLVIII), seen from the front, is a mighty blind, 
whose inner trefoil arch sums up the rectangular shrine and its accompanying 
images, in the lower part, and the image of Siva dancing and his accompanying 
goddesses in the circle above. Their dancing limbs emerge from and are bathed 
in deep shadows ; shadows underline also the foaming scrolls of the archivolt and 
have settled in the Makara’s jaws, its issue and riders as well ; their repeated images 
flank the extrados, whereas the figures, carved in the round, to either side of the 
great Simhamukha and the Makaras have broken away. 

The extrados of the upper arch and the split and more freely drawn lower 
curves, emanating from the mask, and slashing upward, their flat band and 
oblique surface conjoined, plain graph and flame edge, cut in one more groove of 
line and shadow into the seething mass of modelled shapes. 

Behind the shield of the Sukanasa are set on ever receding levels the many 
compact, small Srngas. Their volumes too are summed up by those of the Face 
of Glory on the apex of the Gavaksa. ; 


PLATE XLVIII. SUKANASA, FROM S.E. 


Nilakanthesvara Temple, Udayapur. 


That the Sukandsa is a blind, is seen in this side view where its marginal 
convolutions extend, detached from the body of the building, and their flaps partly 
cover the two superimposed miniature ‘shrines’ carved at its back. This is peculiar 
also to the Sukanasikas (Pl. XLV) but there the antefix closely adheres to the 
curved body of the Sikhara whereas the great Sukanasa in the East is the ‘facade’, 
extended upwards of the Antarala, the antechamber or porch of the Garbhagrha. 
The Antarala acts as the narrow passage from Mandapa to Garbhagrha (Fig. on 
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p. 256) ; in the ground plan it is the incision which separates, and at the same time 
connects, Mandapa and Prasada. Here it has a superstructure of its own, a keel 
vaulted body which juts out from the Sikhara. The sides are encased in a five 
storeyed mansion (Pl. XLIX) in which the image of Siva is displayed in many of 
its forms and flanked by attendant divinities. The two upper storeys of this 
celestial mansion are shown on Pl. XLVIII. The ridge of the keel shape is capped 
by a massive ‘covered’ passage which leads from the Kirttimukha to the central 
offset of the Sikhara and links the mask, to the building: The chessboard pattern 
on the walls of the passage is overcast by shade from the canopy or cornice so tha 
the drama enacted there, in light and shade, responds to the more substantial 
engagement of contesting warriors carved in high relief below the chessboard 
pattern. They have an ancone fillet as their base and must be imagined as the 
continuation of the figures carved in the round and come forth from the mouth of 
the Makara, out of the pouches of the Face of Glory. 


The roof, in three tiers, of the mansion of the gods, on the side face of the 
Sukanisa, is replete with a web of Gavaksas of which the unit is a major Gavaksa 
with the ends of the extrados curling outward on the apex, and a minor Gavaksa 
inscribed in it and linked by its extended apex to that of the larger Gavaksa. Three 
openings or deep holes are thus within the betel leaf shape of the major Gavaksa, 
round patch of darkness in the centre, and the two halves of the remaining part of 
the major Gavaksa, forming foils in the tracery of the tympanum. 


The same pattern-making division resulted in the shape of the unit of the all- 
over tracery of the Latas of the Millamafijari (Pl. XLVI) ; there the conduct of lines 
is more staid; the foils are placed horizontally,— they are balanced by the vertical 
‘clasps’. Here they are gathered in flamboyant bundles. 


The central offset of the small Srigas consists of a series of the flamboyant 
Gavaksa units superimposed in diminishing size (Pls. XLVIJII, XLVI, XLIX). 


The conglomeration of volumes as shown in this Plate is not ordinarily seen 
from the ground. It is a partial view (cf. Pl. XLIX) in which heterogeneous 
shapes in juxtaposition are subservient to the up-rush of the Sikhara, speeding 
towards the summit. 


PLATE XLIX. 


‘Side view (from the South) of the superstructure of the Antardla; 
Nilakanthesvara Temple, Udayapur. 


The multiple profiles of the lowermost part of the superstructure run conti- 
nuously around the entire building, from the Prasada on the left to the Antarala; 
they are carried over on the Mandapa which projects at a deep right angle. The 
five storeyed mansion of the gods rests, in each of the storeys, on pillars only. In 
plan, stich a building, with its broad middle projection on each side would conform 
with the Prasida Nandighosa, illustrated p. 252. 
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PLATE L. KIRITIMUKHA, THE FACE OF GLORY 
NilakantheSvara Temple, East ; Udayapur (cf. Pls. XLVII, XLVI). 


The mask is set against the tracery of the middle offsets of the Sikhara. It 
is the ‘charioter’ of the Vimana, its driving power. 
The upper part of the mask is damaged. 


PLATE LI. EASTERN HALF OF SOUTH ENTRANCE TO MANDAPA 


Nilakanthesvara Temple, Udayapur. 


The balcony which affords the entrance is the large projection (bhadra ; sala) 
in the middle of the Southern part of the Mandapa. A similar pillared hall provides 
an entrance from the North while the main entrance in the East is of the same 
kind. 

Steps lead up across the mouldings of the projecting base (Padma, etc.) witb 
their enrichments. The Vedi proper, the main portion of the vertical walls is 
underlined by a dwarf railing between boldly projecting fillets (pattika; giri 
patrika of the Rajasena or Senaka), above and below, which add their dark lines 
of shadows to those of the base. The Vedi, a railing of square pillars, is enlivened 
by the images of attendant goddesses carved in high relief from the intervening 
slabs. The coping (Asana pattaka) of the Vedi is set with knobs which are minia- 
ture roofs of conical shape; their finial emerges from a broad Amalaka. (No such 
roofs have as yet been found on any buildings. They resemble the conical roofs 
of a Srikoil of the Malabar Coast although these lack the cyma profile of the cone 
and are without the Amalaka. The slanting back of the seat (kaksasana) juts 
out from the vertical wall, and runs above the Vedi, from the entrance along the 
walls of this balcony-hall (Fig. on p. 256); it has the shape of a balustrade in 
which pairs of beaded uprights are set in the spaces between the carved stone- 
planks. 

The upper portion of the balcony, called Candravalokana or ‘beautiful look 
out’ has its ceiling supported by squat pillars, differing in diameters. ‘Their shafts 
(stambha) rise from the seat. They are round towards the top. The capitals, 
(bharana), a series of widening rings, are round, whereas the squarish bulk of the 
bracket capitals (Sirsa) restores straightness to the walls of the Candravalokana. 


Chessboard effects of plain surfaces cut in right angles, form the ground of 
some further enrichments (the Gaviksa band in the base, etc.). 


PLATE LII, INTERIOR OF MANDAPA AND ANTARALA LEADING TO THE 
GARBHAGRHA 


Nilakanthesvara Temple, Udayapur. 


The image of Nandin, the pillars, their carvings and corbels, the carved door- 
way, the intercolumnia and door openings, impregnated with light and darkness 
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and the scent laden atmosphere are part of the compacted interior of the 
temple. 


The two pillars of the Antarala, placed between the pier like ‘wall-pillars’ 
(kudya-stambha) are shown in this Plate; also part of one of the 4 main pillars of 
the Mandapa (on the extreme right).—The Ekamukha sheath of the Linga belongs 


to a later age. 


PLATE LI. INTERIOR OF MANDAPA AND ANTARALA; LEFT OF ENTRANCE TO 
, THE GARBHAGRHA 


Nilakanthesvara Temple, Udayapur. 


One of the main pillars of the Mandapa, a pillar and wall-pillar of the Antarala 
and the vertical surround of the entrance to the Garbhagrha are seen in this Plate. 


The hall pillars are square at the base (2’ 9” square) and up to more than half 
the height of the shaft (5’ 6”); the octagonal part is 3’ 8” high, the circular section 
only 1'3". The transition from the square at the root to the circle on top, with 
an intervening octagonal section is the rule in mediaeval pillars. The change over 
from the static to the dynamic architectural form has its corresponding images 

in the chapels carved in the four directions on the lower part of the shaft and the 
racing circle of exultant Ganas in its upper part. 


The bells on their chains, on each second face of the octagonal section, transfer 
to pillar, stone and wall, the shape and direction of the metal bells hanging from 
the roof of the Mandapa. On the pillar, the bells hang from the mouth of the 
Kirttimukha. ‘This is how their sound is imaged. Cf. the pillars of the interior 
with the corresponding wall section, Pl. XLIV. 


The octagonal part of the shaft of the pillars is clasped by a belt of flying 
figures; high triangles rise from it across the series of rings of the round portion 
of the pillar. Their shapes prepare the mouldings of the round capital (bharana), 
thence issue the bracket capitals, Hiragrahana (?) and Sirsa, with their gusts 
of flying Ganas. Their carved images are the ‘outcome’ of the architectural 
potency of the brackets ; they uphold the weight of the superstructure—above the 
pillars, as it were. It does not press down and the shafts stand, it would appear, 
free of it. ‘The Ganas whose shapes are fitted into those of the brackets and corbels 
are not caryatids. They fly horizontally from the bulk of the capital into space and 
appear to communicate the weight above them to the space around them. The 
effect of the soaring bulk of corbels and bracket capitals is supported by the pillars 
whose base and shaft are modifications of their vertical shape; the base projects but 
little from the square lower part of the shaft against which are carved shrines each 
housing an image. Thus the base does not spread on the ground ; its mouldings and 


carvings form the prelude to those of the shaft and capital (see also the ‘‘wall-pillar”’ 
or pilaster), 
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PLATE LIV. GOMEDHA AND AMBIKA 


Tutelary Yaksa couple. Jain image. Candpur (24° 30’ N. 78° 19’ E) 
near Jhansi, Twelfth Century. 


Dynattic pedantry geometrises the panel of the relief by subjecting its carved 
volumes to a linear discipline equal in zest and rigour. Modelled continuity, 
though expansive in parts,—the faces in frontal view, the Yaksa’s chest, is but 
a ponderous residue of an once gracious and fulsome tradition. Now the volumes 
which had held the Breath of Life have the shape of objects, cylinder, cones, etc. 


The stem of the tree in the middle with the image of the Tirthankara 
Neminatha and the symmetry of vertical parallels of the upright chest-head-crown 
of the two tutelary divinities, their right hands holding the citron, and ‘the child’ 
—the two sons of Ambiki—on the left, have their balance in the horizontals of the 
base, the left leg of the images, the left arm of the child, the width of the chests 
of the images and the foliage of the tree. 

The diagonal themes are indicated by the right legs and partition the relief 
panel as rigorously as is its orthogonal order. This geometry is also applied to 
the shape of the single figures and is as perspicuous in the zig-zag of the body and 
limbs of the child as it is in its physiognomy. 

The geometry of the relief panel employs for its units, conical or cylindrical 
shapes such as those of the heads, of the hands and citron, the limbs, stem of the 
tree, etc. Graded in planes they lead into the depth of the panel. 


PLATE LV. PRATIHARYA 


Upper part of a Jain image ; Detached sculpture, near Jain temple on top 
of the hill, Deogarh (24° 32’ N. 78°15’ E), Tenth century. 


A celestial spirit beating the drum (divyadhvani) which is one of the 
Pratiharyas or miraculous appearances carved on the slab of the image of a 
Tirthankara hurls himself down, succinct as a drum beat. His body soars above 
the drum. Serenely the face smiles and the arms pause broadly open, while the 
sound of the drum reverberates in the modelling of the heads of the elephants, their 
trunks and the volutes of plants and ‘swans’ as the carved music of the sphere under 
whose lotus canopy is the place of the main image of this slab. 


PLATE CVI. LOWER PART OF THE IMAGE OF A TIRTHANKARA 


Near Jain temple on the hill, Deogarh, c. Tenth century. 


a 4g On the rigidly symmetrical pedestal of this seated image rest its legs, crossed 
in “padmasana’, or ‘Lotus posture’. Their horizontal volumes are supported by 
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those of the lions forming the socle. They are neatly placed beneath the horizontal 

plane of the seat which has a lotus carved on it, and at a right angle, an ornate 

cushion and the circular cloth laid over the edge of the throne. Their crisp and 

meticulous ornamentation sets off the smooth volumes of limbs and lion emblems 

of the relief. The swinging curve of the cloth, in the vertical plane, is reabsorbed 

into the sculptural structure of the image by the rounded weight of the cushion 
‘and the limbs that rest on it. 


PART LVII. IMAGE OF A TIRTHANKARA 


Candpur, 11th-12th Century 


Its iconometry, and the accidental life encrusted on the stone by fungi, 
constitute to-day the impressiveness of this broken image. 

Calm and widely spaced, the image is competently carved but lacks any 
further qualification as work of art ; the petals of the lotus halo are without radiance, 
without fragrance, but as accurate as are the finicky carvings of the round lotus 
cushion seat. 


PLATE LVIII. NANDIN AND SIVA-GANA 
Fragment of image carved in the round. Candpur, Twelfth Century. 


Tinkling bells, beads and locks, arches of eyes and chains are laid on the 
curved planes of the body of the animal and the child that clings to it. Its arms 
weigh in their balance the power of the bull’s recumbent shape. 


The bull is Dharma (‘Visnudharmottara’, III. XLVIII. 18). 


PLATE LIX. PRETA 


Detail of fragmentary image, outside the Malade Temple, Gyaraspur, 
Gwalior (23° 40’ N. 78° 7’E.), Tenth Century. 


Ghouls, marching or dancing to the side of the main image surrounded by 
serpents coils, are carved in superimposed rows in one of which Pretas, -each 
carrying a weapon, show the glee of disembodied souls. 

Not the gruesome emaciated skeleton as that of Camundi (Pl. XXIX) but a 
more comfortable degree of decomposition distinguishes these dancers of death as 
acolytes of a power beyond it. In the images of Bhitas, Pretas, Pigdcas and 
Vetalas: (cf. ‘Manasollasa’, II, IT1.1. 809-11) who are in due order: ‘‘those who 
have been’”’ (bhitta), ghosts of the departed ; ‘“‘those who have gone before’’ (preta) 
and whose obsequial rites have not been performed ; filthy fiendish goblins, and 
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spooks who occupy corpses not their own—emotions are given expression in 
lugubrious and ludicrous shapes which are redeemed by their rhythm. 


PLATE LX. SALABHANJIKA 


F raginent from Harsiddhi Temple, Candravati (Jhalawar, Malwa; 
c. 25° N. 76° E.), Ninth Century. 


Viewed against the sculptures of Khajuraho, this figure* and also other images 
(Pls. LXI, XIII, LXV) belonging to temples situated at about the same latitude 
but further west, and as far as Kotah State in Malwa, appear stern. The high 
strung elegance of Candella sculpture is absent in the sculptures of the western part 
of central India (including Gwalior and also Malwa) as it is also from the sculptures 
to the east of the Candella school (Pls. XXXIX-XLII) and from the suave Eastern 
Indian school whose influence extended as far as Sarnath (Pl. XXXVIII). The 
same components however are fused here as in the Candella school, but the 
modelling is never as taut and the linear tension never as acute as it is there. 


PLATE LXI. HEAD OF A VIMANAPALA 


From Siva temple in Ramgarh, Kotah, Malwa, c. 1000 A.D. 
Dark buff sandstone. 


Four Vimanapalas, each at a cardinal point, were placed below the Amalaka, 
around the Griva or Neck of the Temple Pillar on the Skandha, the shoulder 
course, of the Vedi of the Sikhara. 


The names of the four Vimanapalas are Nyaksa, Vivasvan, Mitra and Ksatta 
(Vaikhanasagama, VIII). Vivasvan and Mitra are names of the Suns, the Adityas, 
—south and west of the Brahmasthana in the Vastupurusamandala—Ksatta is 
Brahma and Nyaksa means ‘whole’. 


The four heads below the Amalaka of the temple are known to-day in 
Rajputana (Osia, for example) under the name Brahmamukha. Brahma is situated 
in the Skandha of the temple (‘Agnipuradna’, LXI, 27). 


Different figures in the various temples of India fulfil the functions ard hold 
the place of the Vimanapalas. The head on Pl. LXI is that of a Rsi—the seven 
Rsis, according to ‘Nirukta’, XV. 37 are the ‘rays of the Sun’—its countenance 
however, turbaned and bearded, belongs to the people of the country and is cast 
ina heroic (vira) mould. 


*Cf. JISOA, vol. I. Pl. XIII. 
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PLATE LXU. SIVA TRIPURANTAKA-MURTI 


One of the three main images of Siva in the Ghanadvara of the Bhadras 
at the cardinal directions ; Siva Temple in Ramgarh, Kotah, c. 1000 A.D. 


Siva is the ‘Ender’ (antaka) of the Three citadels (Tripura) of the Asuras. 
They had been built by Maya, of gold, in heaven, of silver in mid-air and of iron, 
on earth, At the end of their time, it is said these citadels would unite into one 
and should be destructible with a single arrow. 


The 10 armed image of Siva, on Pl. LXII, is shown dancing after the total 
and simultaneous defeat of the Titans in heaven, on earth and in the mid-region. 
Siva, the universal, all filling God holds high his bow—the Vedas; Visnu is his 
arrow. ‘To the right of Siva, Ganesa, his small son, takes part in the dance. 


Although the image—a very high relief and partly carved in the round—is 
badly damaged, there is triumph to be seen in the calm face and in the bow wielding 
arm of the dancing God, and sovereignty in his crowned head thrown back and 
looking upwards. ‘This movement is echoed in the convoluted mass of Ganesa, 
but the rest of this very high relief is sculpturally inert, without Sattva-guna and 
perturbed by the Rajo-guna. The dancing legs are correctly placed in the Svastika 
(1) and the Kuficita pose (r) (‘Kasyapasilpa’, LX VII, 28), but fail to convey the 
movement of the dance. 


The fragmentation of this sculpture due to its being damaged is intensified 
by the deep shadows of the photograph which on the other hand strengthen the 
power of the oblique movement of Siva’s head. 


PLATE LXIII. APSARA 


On the wall of the Siva Temple in Ramgarh. c. 1000 A.D. 


_ The forced, double bend of this dancing figure, playing ball, shows the 
image with its scanty loin cloth, loosened and slipping down, akin in its nakedness 
to the images of Yaksis of the Kusana age. The weighty body in its movement is 
upheld by the horizontal profiles of the wall against which the figure leans; its 
main horizontal divisions, at the joints, are underlined at the height of neck and 
shoulders, hip and knee by the fillets of the wall; figure and wall conform in their 
articulation ; the lateral, excessive deviation of the Apsara from the vertical cuts 
across the edges of the offset at her back, relates her movement to wall surfaces 
further back in depth and of greater width so that the image is related to the whole 
buttress across which the waves of her wilfulness are staged. 
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PLATE LXIV. APSARA 


Bracket figure of the roof, inside the Mandapa, of the Siva Temple 
in Ramgarh. c. 1000 A.D. , 


Jutting out from the lateral vault of the roof of the Mandapa is a corbel made 
of a four-armed, squat Gana figure. It is part and support of a strut in the shape 
of a dancing Apsara and her diminutive companion of ravishing elegance, postured 
below her raised leg. ‘The figure follows the architectural movement ; it fits into 
the ribbed vault and has its highest projections where the joists pass behind its 
pliant shape. 

The Apsara has her body—of a rampant lioness—wreathed around her axis. It 
is weighted on both ends, above is her large head and below is the contracted shape 
of the Gana. In this way it is demarcated against the thin ribs of the vault whose 
curves are also those of the image. The globes however of head and breasts, bosses 
and knobs are set across the brittle, ambiguous context, palpably, reassuringly, as 
halting points in a mother of pearl iridescence of light caught and absorbed by the 
carved surfaces of this vault. (Cf. Pl. LXIII, which illustrates a different and 
more compact unity of wall and figure, from the outside of the same temple.) 


PLATE LXV. .BRACKET-CAPITAL OF PILLAR (PART VIEW) 


Mandapa of Siva Temple in Ramgarh, Kotah, c. 1000 A.D. 


_ With the roof now missing, the flight of the Ganas on the capital, is in the 
open. But in their original context too their figures though forming part of the 
capital, are neither caryatids nor Kicakas. They are shown flying across the 
air from within the mass of the capital, and seem to have traversed its solid shape 
and emerged sturdy and intent on playing their music on flute and conchshell with 
their whole being which is made for this purpose. Reservoirs of air, their inflated 
bodies and cheeks, air-padded hands, fingers and locks, guarantee perennial power 
blowing the conchshell and playing flute. These wind-bags, with one leg tucked 
under, the other thrown backward and their second pair of barids raised as they 
dive into space, are propelled by a gale which torments the stone, agitates the air 
and penetrates both; they form a ‘rajasika’ image of Ak&ga, ether itself, which is 
present everywhere and whose quality is sound. 


PLATE LXVI. GANA 


Part of bracket-capital in the Mandapa of the Siva Temple 
in Ramgarh, Kotah. c. 1000 A.D. 


Emerging from between capital and bracket (cf. Pl. LIII), the general attitude 
of these Ganas is a diving into space. Pl. LXVI shows the four-armed image in 
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the process of emerging from the pillar and part of its architectural theme. Many 
of these figures—not shown in these plates—have the face of an animal (for 
example in the Duladeo temple in Khajuraho). This belongs to the Ganas, in 
Indian iconography. 


. 


PLATE LXVII. LINGODBHAVAMURTI 


From Harasnath, Sikar, Rajputana (27°37' N, 75° 8’ E); second half, 
Tenth Century. Central Rajputana Museum, Ajmer.* This image 
and the other sculptures from Harasnath are of limestone. 


In the universal night a fiery pillar appeared above the waters. Other than 
the pillar there was no thing; it had no beginning no end. Brahma flew into the 
Empyrean and failed to reach its top; Visnu dived into the depth of the sea and 
failed to find its bottom. The two great gods thereupon submit to its greatness and 
become the acolytes of the Fiery Pillar. The Fiery Pillar is Siva ; he reveals himself 
in its splendour. 


The stele is traversed in its middle by the Fiery Pillar. On the left 
Brahma is seen soaring upwards; he is also seen standing, his self-appointed 
mission unfulfilled, an attendant divinity of the Fiery Pillar. To the right 
of the Pillar, Visnu, blowing his conch, hurls himself downward with the same 
result; he becomes an acolyte of the Pillar and his standing image swings in the 
same rhythm as the image of Brahma. The top of the slab, the high region 
traversed by the pillar, is a palpitating mass of movement and its shapes are 
Hamsa-birds and celestial spirits. The vision of the flaming pillar has been given 
form in this image competently though not adequately ; the form is sleek and slight 
but succeeds in translating the Fiery Pillar into the trunk of the Tree whose 
branches are Brahma, Visnu and the celestial host. 


PLATE LXVIII. DANCE OF THE GODS IN INDRA’S HEAVEN 


Part of a frieze, Harasnath, Sikar, Rajputana, second half, Tenth century. 


_ “Siva, who is joy (harsa) is worshipped on the hill (called Harsa) by the 
joyous divine host, Indra and the rest, who praised him’’ (verse 7 of Inscr. of the 
year corresponding to 970 A.D.; on the top of the hill called Harsa; ‘Ep. Ind.’ 
Tl. p. 125; cf. ‘ASI, Western Circle’, 1910, p. 53). In the frieze of the 
drumming and dancing gods are Indra, seated on his elephant Airavata; a warrior 
holding sword and shield, and an Apsara. The movement swavs and surges to 
either side’ of a standing god who holds a long lance and seems to have ushered 
in before Indra the warrior so that he becomes one of the dancers. 


, “Photograph by a local photographer, with the permission of the authorities, Central 
Rajputana, Museum, Ajmer. 
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Indra, enthroned in a posture of ease, the right hand raised in Abhaya-mudra, 
grants fearlessness; his left hand holds the Vajra. Small shapes surround bim, 
Matali, his mahout, and companion spirits, Marut-like. 

The elephant’s trunk and the warrior’s legs are interlaced; the warrior’s is 
the largest movement; across the depth of the relief, he steps forwards into the 
line of the celestials. ‘Their dance vibrates, to the stamping of the feet, a suave 
tremor free from tension. 

“The architect (stitradhira) of this temple of Siva (Sankarabhavana) was 
Candagiva, the famed son of Virabhadra, ommiscient like Visvakarman in the 
science of architecture’’ ($1. 48; cf. pillar inscription of the Mandapa of the Purana 
Mahadeo Temple; ‘Ind. Ant.’ XLII. p. 57 4). 


PLATE, LXIX. THE WHEEL 


Part of a carved ceiling; from Harasnath; second half, 
Tenth century, Sikar Museum; Rajputana. 


The movement of the wheel is in the curves of the swords and bodies of the 
fighter spirits active on its rim. The centre of the wheel has the shape of a lotus. 
The end of a scarf, a pleated shape, is seen as if rushing through its hub. 
Cf, Sudargana Cakra, Pl. LXX; and ‘Jaim. Up. Brahmana’, I. 3.5. about the 
‘‘total escape from this revolving universe through the hole of the wheel’’. 

Around a lotus in a circle, figures of many shapes have been shown racing 
in Indian sculpture; animals seen and unseen, in the days of Barhut; cf. versions 
from Mohenjo-Daro showing movement around a centre whence it radiates. 

The style of these figures is close to that of similar fighting spirits in 
Khajuraho sculptures (Pl. XXIII) ; their ardour is of the same kind, but its carriers 
have less substance, than the central Indian sculptures.’ Delicate and with the 
grace of perfect manners, the sculptures from Harasnath show any theme as their 
own, in a compact density of form (Pl. LXVII), its vibrant animation (Pl. LX VIID) 
or ceaseless whirling rhythm (P1. L-XIX). 


PLATE LXX. VISNU TRIVIKRAMA 


In Ghanadvara, Harihara Temple, No. 1; Osia, near Jodhpur 
(26° 18’ N, 73° 1'E), Rajputana, about 800 A.D. 


Visnu, with three strides covers the whole universe. Incarnated as a dwarf, 
Vamana, he had asked Bali, King of the Asuras, for a boon; he wanted only as 
much land as to step on. This scene fills the right corner, at the bottom. Then 
he takes his strides across all space, a cosmic movement in which the image of 
Visnu is a counter-part in its own right, to that of Siva Nataraja. The thrust of 
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his left leg extends to the ‘Face above’, to Rahu (‘Visnudharmottara’ ITI. 
ch. LXXXV. 53-57). 

The images of Sri and Pusti (destroyed) link the the image with the architec- 
tural enrichments. 


The early mediaeval relief, if compared with the sculptures of the subsequent 
centuries, has the compact power of a ‘primitive’. 


PLATE LXXI. SHRINE NEAR SACIVA MATA TEMPLE, OSIA 


Near Jodhpur, Rajputana ; c. 1100 A.D. 


This small Prasida is a model of clarity in the disposition and proportion of its 
architectural theme: (1) The socle, (2) the threefold horizontal division of the 
wall; its Vedika, Jangha ‘and upper part, from which springs (3) the full curve 
of the Sikhara, repeated by its offsets in continuation of the vertical projections of 
the wall. The Bhimis with their square corner Amalakas and the large crowning 
Amalaka are balanced in the architectural composition by the pediments above the 
‘shrine’ of the Parsvadevata on the Bhadras, and the large pediment in lieu of the 
Sukanasa over the entrance to the Prasada. 


The Gavaksa net of the three inner offsets of this Paficaratha-sikhara, has its 
meshes assembled in a well knit pattern; its ‘centre pieces’ give definition to the 
diminishing Bhiimis, on the edges of the superstructure. Each Bhiimi is clearly 
demarcated while all are united in the simplicity of this monument. The curve of 
the superstructure appears continued in the opposite sense by the proportionate 
projections of the socle ; convex in the Sikhara, it is seemingly concave along the 
edge of wall and socle; this effect is strengthened by accompanying shadows (on 
the left of the Prasada). 


PLATE LXXII. DEVATA; BROKEN IMAGE 


From the Nilakanthesvara (Gunesvara) Temple, Kekind (near Merta, 
26° 39’ N. 74° 2' E.), Jodhpur, Rajputana. Tenth Century. 


jewelry, and their massing together in light and shade are qualities of Rajputana 

A compositional movement of assured richness is accompanied by long stretches 
of dull modelling. An adroit commingling of detailed shapes, drapery, girdles, 
eee find full scope in monumental architecture and the images carved 
on its walls. 
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PLATE LXXIII. PILLAR; PART VIEW 


a Nilakanthesvara Temple, Kekind. Rajputana. Tenth Century. 


The brimming vase (Pitrna-kumbha; ‘Atharva Veda’, IIT. 12. 8; XIX. 58. 3; 
Kumbhalata, ‘Silparatna’, XXVIII) with scrolls and pearl garlands, Kirttimukha- 
scroll devices above, and Sardiila-scrolls on top, add their meaning, power and 
beauty to the square and faceted section of the pillar. 

Precision and vitality are in each of the clear cut shapes from the lotus petals 
right at the bottom. Emphasis is given to the edges, where cascades of parallel 
and similar forms act as stages of one movement of outpouring from the brimming 
vase. 


PLATE LXXIV. UPPER PART OF PILLAR _- 
Nilakanthesvara Temple, Kekind, Rajputana, Tenth Century. 


The transition from the octagonal to the circular section of the pillar is effected 
with carved chains. Part of the surface of the pillar is left rough with chisel marks ; 
the smooth ground, the colouristic carving with its black shadows, and the modelled 
rhythm of the ring of flying Vidyadharas are some of the possible transformations 
of the shape of the pillar, into the sculpture of its several parts. 

The pattern of the flying legs encircles like a cord the round body of the pillar : 
the fillet on top of the Ganas is a simple shape; between these two rings are their 
raised swords and arms with ‘ardha-siici’ and ‘pataka hastas’, and the richer 
context of their sturdy little bodies and round heads. 


PLATE LXXV. HAMSAS AND LOTUS 


Part of a carved ceiling. Nilakanthesvara Temple, Kekind, Rajputana. 
Tenth Century. 


_ Luxuriant in the fulness of their shapes are the lotus plant and the birds in 
their triangular compartment which they fill to perfection, as parts of a monumental 
rhythin that swings in the circle on whose rim they rest. 


PLATE LXXVI. MANDAPA 


Half broken ; part view, Somegvara Temple, Kiradu (near Barmer, 25° 45' N; 
71° 23’ E.) Jodhpur, Rajputana, 1148 A.D.* 


: ‘The slab of the bench (4sana) on which lies the full light of the sun, was 
originally shielded from it by the back of the seat slanting outwards. 


*H, C. Ray, ‘Dynastic History of Northern India’, vol. II, p. 926. 
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Above the level of the back of the seat and up to the swinging curves of the 
bracket capitals all architectural shape is within carved surfaces. The figures and 
their composition are subordinated and belong to the architectural shape to the- 
same extent as their meaning in each detail, forms part of the whole temple. 


PLATE LXXVII. UPPER SECTION OF A PILLAR 


Kiradu, Jodhpur, Rajputana. Twelfth Century. 


The theme of the circular section at the top of the shaft of this pillar is made 
of ring and modelled shapes. 

In the upper row are Kirttimukha and Mukta-Varala (‘Samaranganasiitra- 
dhara’, LVII. 958), the latter forming, each time, a pearly bridge between the 
architectural mouldings, while the deep slits and dots in the Face of Glory have 
their continuation and flame in the design of the carved moulding above. 


The impetuous and disciplined upward rush—it has an oblique rhythm here 
—of the various hosts of Ganas or Vidyidharas in the Jower row, and other similar 
groups (Pl. LXXIV), are amongst the minor themes of mediaeval temple sculp- 
ture in which is caught the movement in the atmosphere and the steadfast agitation 
in the heart of the Bhakta. 


PLATE LXXVII. “IN THE JAWS OF THE MAKARA’’ 


Part of bracket-capital of a pillar, Kiradu, Jodhpur, Rajputana, 
Twelfth Century. 


The rotation of the grinding upper jaw of the Makara is given shape in a 
sculptural ‘architecture’ of arches beset with teeth and spiky frills. Wedged 
between teeths and jaws, a watrior holds himself erect with sword drawn, ready to 
smite the monster’s proboscis. Its flaming eye glares at him; so do the scrolls 
activated from wavy fin and curly necklace; their threatening shapes are ready to 
assail. The entire machinery of this monster Makara architecture,—though 
damaged,—is in full working order. The monster’s eye is met by the unperturbed 
egg shape of the hero’s head. / : 


PLATE LXXIX. YOUTH CARRVING A QUIVER OF ARROWS 


Fragment from Kiradu, Jodhpur, Rajputana, Twelfth Century. 


The wide sweep of the chest, its volume coerced by a pleated scarf, the elegiac 
bend of head and torso, the sweet apprehension in the broad blank face, the slow 


*On loan in the Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kens; d 
radian: Secon Ve aed 8 Me. ’ outh Kensington, London. Photograph, 
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caress of the curves over graded planes, and the quick rhythms of shadows belong 
to the complex structure of mediaeval sculpture in Rajputana. 


PLATE LXXX. BHISMA ON THE BED OF ARROWS 
1 


Carving on a ruined temple, Kiradu, Jodhpur, Rajputana, 
Twelfth Century. 


In the ‘‘Great war’’, Bhisma, the Dreadful, the self denying, devoted and wise, 
son of the holy Ganga, was pierced by innumerable arrows from the hands of 
Arjuna. Mortally wounded and sinking from his chariot he was upheld from the 
vround by the arrows and lay as on a couch of darts. He had the power of choosing 
the time of his death; he waited till the sun had crossed the vernal equinox. In 
these fifty-eight days he delivered the discourses which are known as the Book 
of Calm (Santi-parva) and the Book of Precepts (AnuSdsana-parva) of the 
Mahabharata. 

The deadly arrows which form Bhisma’s death-bed appear at the same time 
- ee of light, and rays,—for the weapons are made from the body of the Strya, 
the Sun. 
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THE HUNDRED-AND-ONE TEMPLES OF THE 
‘VISNUDHARMOTTARA’ 


The Hindu temple had been fully given shape between the eighth and the 
twelfth centuries. In its leading types are compacted many forms of buildings. 
Each temple is an exposition of metaphysical knowledge and at the same time a 
potent residue of the shapes that had gone to its making. While it is the extended 
universe in a likeness and the form of the way that leads beyond it, it is also the 
collective shape of its own history. 

The residual quality of the structure has preserved many shapes of earlier 
temples and also of different buildings while others were by-passed or superseded. 
Those which became integrated were compacted, abbreviated and variously 
adjusted. 

Neither the temples in existence nor the groups of 20, 45 or 64 varieties of 
Nagara and other temples, and of 96 Dravida temples of which Vastuvidya treats 
consistently, represent all the varieties of the Hindu temple. Those preceding 
the beginning of the present era and the many which must have been erected in the 
first centuries of the first millennium, are known to some extent from their repre- 
sentation in—Buddhist—reliefs, etc. 

The ‘Visnudharmottara’, III. chapters LXXXVI-VIIL, gives a genealogical 
survey of the shapes of the temples at the time of its compilation, after the seventh 
century, at an age when the fully compacted Hindu temple emerged. The last of 
these chapters treats of the proportions of the general type (Samanya Prasada) of 
which 100 different shapes are described in chapter LX XXVI while one temple 
only, the Sarvatobhadra, forms the subject of chapter LXXXVII. The norm of 
proportionate measurement differs from those of the Nagara temples compiled in. 
Chart I (p. 282A), the terminology too is partly different. The hundred and one 
possible shapes which followed the norm, are described vividly and grouped 
morphologically in eight main families. 

The Samanya Prasada (Ch. LXX XVIII) is divided in three equal parts, in 
its vertical section. They are: Jagati (Vasudha), the socle or platform; Kati, the 
wall, and Mafijari, the superstructure. Other names of the third and topmost part 
of the temple in the V. Dh. are: Talpa, Kita, Srmga, Valabhi and Sikhara. But 
for the last term, the various names refer to temples forming the first and the 
second group within the 100 temples. 

‘The Samanya-Prasada is set up on a square of 64 parts. On this Vastumandala 
the several zones of the plan of the Prasada are apportioned according to a module 
which is given by the height of the door. The width of the Garbha is 9/8ths of 
this, which is also the height of the Kati. The Jagati (Vasudha) projects from the 
Kati by half its height (9/16ths of the height of the door). The Vastumandala 
is thus not divided according to the number of its parts. These give only the 
frame in which the plan of the Prasada is laid out. A considerable margin, it seems, 
was provided by this apportionment, for it is enjoined that the Jagati should 
neither be too narrow nor too wide (verse 9). 
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Seven-eights of the height of the door is the height of the image. Two- 
thirds of it are assigned to the image proper and one-third to its pedestal. These 
proportions are identical to those of the ‘Brhat Samhita’. The triple division of 
the total height of the temple had also been incorporated in Varahamihira’s Norm. 
This does not imply that the V. Dh. precedes the ‘Brhat Samhita’. Its standard 
norm however was known to Varahamihira. It is clothed in the ‘Visnudharmottara’ 
in a great variety of shapes (cf. ‘Bhavisya Purana’, I. CXXX. 18). 


The height of the door, it is repeatedly stated in the V. Dh., is double its 
width. This too is in agreement with the norms of Chart I. The height of the 
door however as module of the building was not generally accepted in those Sastras. 
Excepting the ‘Garuda Purana’, I. XLVI. 14-16, it is not included in their several 
norms of the 20 Temples.’ 


The correspondences of the proportions in the plan, to those of the vertical 
section of the temple, are also given differently. Several possible proportions 
of the door and the temple are indicated. The door which measures ¥{ of the 
Garbha is said to be auspicious and also the door whose height is 14 of the height 
of the Prasada. 


Amongst extant buildings, few seem to conform with the threefold division 
of the height and those that do belong to two widely distant countries ; the temples 
of Kashmir, of the eighth and ninth centuries, are relatively nearest to it; a 
high socle, the walls and the superstructure are the main parts of these temples, 
which, moreover, have four doors. Another group of temples, in Mysore, is known 
as Hoysala and is about three centuries later. 


THE FIRST GROUP. The several groups of temple shapes built on the basis 
of this norm are headed, in the first group (LXXXVI. 1-14), by the temple 
Himavan. Its superstructure, corresponding to the Mafijari, the ‘shoot’, is spoken 
of as Talpa or Kiita; its tapering shape has three storeys (bhiimika); they are 
separated from each other by recesses (uccheda), wherein are placed, presumably 
at the quoins, square Amalakas. Each recess has for its enrichment a garland of 
lions (Simha-mala). The Bhiimikas have the shape of Bhadrapithas; they have 
several mouldings or courses. The temple has 4 doors, steps leading up to each. 


The gate house (dvarasobha) of the temple Himavin had also a Kitta; Amalakas 
were placed in its first recess. 


If the Kita has only two storeys, the temple being in other respects similar 
to Himavan, its name is Malyavan. 
_ If the Kita is without any recess and ascends in an unbroken line, it is called 
Sriga; a temple having this kind of superstructure is called Srigavan. 
This first group of temples is differentiated according to its superstructure. 
It has three or two Bhimis or none; in the last instance its ascent is unbroken. 
This tapering superstructure is called Sriga, in the ‘Visnudharmottara’. 


*The height of the 3 doors of the temple Triguna is however three times the width of 
each {LX XXXVI. 32-33). r 


- : ‘Dvaramana’, the measure of the door as module of the temple, has therefore not been 
‘included in Chart I. “ 
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THE SECOND GROUP. The temples of the second group (verses 14-20) have each 
a Sriga for their superstructure; they are like the temple Srngavan but are dis- 
tinguished by having one or two Mekhalas, each. Mekhala is a ‘zone’; its parti- 
cular connotation here is not given. The distance of the Mekhala, its ‘gati’, from 
the walls of the shrine is however one-eighth of the Prasdda (verse 24). This is 
considerably less than the Jagati. The width of the Mekhali—in ch. LXXXVII— 
is one-third of the stair, 1.e., a twenty-fourth part of the total width of the building. 
Mekhala is thus a zone of varying width surrounding the Kati. Two Mekhalis 
may mean that the Jagati is built in two steps so that one zone surrounds the body 
of the temple at a lower level than the other. A Prakara or enclosure wall may be 
placed as a Mekhala (LXXXVII. 3).* Nisadha and Vindhya are amongst the 
names of these temples and also Grha. The latter has one Sriga and one Mekhali. 





THE THIRD GROUP. The third family of temples (verses 21-46) adheres to the 
triple division in the vertical. The Kati retains its name and position. Instead 
of the Jagati however it is now the Mekhala which forms the lowermost third of 
the structure. Another substitution is, it appears, of greater significance. The 
Kita is replaced by a Valabhi. 

The first temple of this family is itself called Valabhi. Valabhi denotes a 
pitched roof having a ridge (prstha). Its slopes are on its four sides—it is a hipped 
roof—or on two sides only. On the ridge, three Amalasarakas are placed. Attic 
rooms (garbha) or dormer windows (candrasala) are on either side of the ridge. 

The temple, called Valabhi, is rectangular in plan, its length being thrice 
its width. 

The temples of this group have each one Mekhala, the number of their doors 
depending upon their lengths. The latter is not fixed; it may be as one desires. 
Correspondingly, one of these temples is called Yathesta, ‘‘As you like it’’. There 
are many small chambers (garbha) in its Valabhi. 

Some of these temples have a door in each direction; others have three doors 
and, if the height of this particular temple is thrice its width, its name is ‘Triguna’. 

The description of the Valabhi temples corresponds to the well-known early 
relief representations in Saifici, etc., and also to the shape of the Bhima Ratha in 
Mamallapuram. It is however not possible to ascertain whether the slope of the 
Valabhi of these temples was curvilinear as it is in the above reliefs, etc., or 
whether their slope was straight as it is in buildings of the Malabar coast. 

To this group belongs, amongst others, the temple called Sikhara. It is 
described as having one door, its Garbha is enclosed by walls: it has no (distinct) 
lateral Valabhis, all its faces are connected (samyukta). 

The temple Kufjara has to be noted for its destination; it was a temple and 
also a residential building for Turaga Brahmicaris. 


> Mekhala in the ‘Samaranganasiitradhara’ denotes a moulding of the Vedibandha ; and 
also above the Jangha (LVI. 26-7; 65, etc.; XLIX. 18). Kapotéli and Mekhala are 
synonyms (cf. 64 and 26, etc.). XLIX. 18, speaks of the Mekhala between Majfijari and 
Stambha, i.e., between the pilasters and the superstructure. It has windows ; or the Mekhala 
is in the Vedibandha and is described as decorated with dormer windows (candrasala . LVII. 


688). 
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The temple Kufijara, whose name is also amongst the Twenty Temples, is 
here described as a Valabhi structure. 

The main and primary shapes of temples are represented by the first three 
groups, of which the first two belong together. The one shape is that of a square 
temple having a one-pointed or peaked roof, while the other kind of temple has a 
ridged roof (Valabhi). This type of temple is not listed amongst the 20 Temples 
of the ‘Brhat Samhita’. The ‘Matsyapurana’ and particularly the ‘Visvakarma- 
prakaga’, include it under the name Valabhicchanda amongst the Twenty Temples. 
The V. P. describes it as having three Sukanasas; the V. Dh. speaks of three 
Amalasarakas. This particular temple, Valabhicchanda, is the first of the 
rectangular temples in the list of the 45 temples. Incorporations and adjustments 
of certain types by the different schools may be seen here; a transfer of names of 
the temples was however, it appears, resorted to only at a later phase in the forma- 
tion of the various schools of architecture. 


THE FOURTH GROUP. The fourth group of temples (verses 47-77) is more 
complex than any of those preceding it. These temples have a tapering super- 
structure in two storeys, like Malyavan of the first group, but instead of being 
peaked, the roof is ridged. 

The Valabhi of group three appears placed on top of a building of group one. 
These buildings are related to extant temples, such as the Nava-Devi temple in 
YageSvar (Almora District), the Vaital Deul in Bhuvanesvar, and the Telika- 
mandir in Gwalior. The ridge may be breadthwise (ayata) or the Valabhi is placed 
at a right angle (tiryak) to the facade of the building. The former type of temple 
is called Bhadra, and the latter, having the entrance on its narrow side, is known 
as Dvarapala. The temple Gandhamadana belongs to this group, and also the 
temple Guha, which is oblong in shape. 

Two temples of this family moreover embody in their plan their iconographic. 
function. These are the temples Kamala and Garuda. 


Kamala is a Trikiita temple, it has three Bhitmis in its superstructure—like 
Himavan—and an Amalasaraka which implies that its point is peaked ; its Valabhi 
is not mentioned.* The Prisada Kamala has eight Garbhas and doors in the eight 
directions. It has one Mekhala. 

Garuda is a rectangular building; it has no Valabhi in the East, its entrance 
side, but its shape there resembles the temple Turaga. Attached to it and raised 
from its high Jagati are two small lateral shrines, having ridged roofs and facing 
North and South. The ridge of the main building is from East to West and that of 
the small wings or lateral (parsva-Prasada) shrines, from North to South. 


The eight-fold and the triple temple have each their particular dedications. 


THE FIFTH GROUP. The fifth group of temples (verses 77-81) are most parti- 
cularly Liriga temples, not only because they house a Linga (as the temples of the 


“If it had-a Valabhi it might have had the shape of a dome in eight sections. The three- 
storeyed superstructure would have been crowned by an octagonal dome and an Amalaka 


he ae Cf. the temple Trivistapa, S.S. LVIT. 702-706 ; it has eight Garbhagrhas and four 
Valabhis, 
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second group also, verse 19) but because they themselves have the shape of a 
Linga. They would thus be circular shrines; one might think of the Maniyar 
Math in Rajgir. These shrines have from one to three Mekhalds, they have a 
ridged roof (Valabhi) and one of these temples, called Sarvakita, has a Kita and 
Valabhi. 


THE SIXTH GROUP. The sixth family of shapes (verses 82-88) is related to 
the third, the group Valabhi. The temple Caturasra, whose name and description 
—of a different kind—are given amongst those of the Twenty Temples, is here 
alike to the temple Valabhi, though its shape is square (caturasra); it has 
no Mekhala. 

The other temples of this group are distinguished by the absence of doors and 
front wall; they have pillars instead ; temples of this kind should have from one to 
three Mekhalas or none. All these temples are like assembly halls (sabha). 
Temples of this type are also known from Barhut reliefs. 

These particular ‘hall’ temples however are not the only derivatives of the 
third group. 

The temple Caturasra too has the same lineage. Several of its varieties are 
enumerated. They form the connecting link with the following group. 


THE SEVENTH GRouP. The seventh group (verses 89-100) is of particular 
interest. In it occur most of the names of the temples in common to the ‘Visnu- 
dharmottara’ and the lists of the Twenty Temples. 

The ‘Visnudharmottara’ begins this group with the simplest type of temple, 
called Grha. It is a square, one-storeyed house (grha) ; Laksmi should be installed 
therein. The Draupadi Ratha in Mamallapuram would come near this type if its 
roof could be considered as one of the shapes of the Valabhi,’ and if the triple 
division of the height, in Jagati, Kati and Talpa is not considered binding in this 
group. The latter indeed seems implied in the description of the following repre- 
sentatives of the seventh group of temples in the ‘Visnudharmottara’ of which the 
temple ‘‘Many-storeyed’’ or Bahu-Bhimika is the first. It should have as many 
storeys as is desired (yathesta) and is of the type of the temple Yathesta (verse 42), 
that is, it has a ridged roof or Valabhi. 

While the number of Bhiimis is left to the discretion of the builder of the 
temple Bahubhimika, it is given explicitly in the temples described subsequently. 
They are 12 in number and their storevs are from 12 to one respectively, Meru 
having 12 storeys, 6 sides (asra) and 4 doors. Its description agrees with that in 
the lists of the Twenty Temples. It might, however, be thought of as crowned 
by a Valabhi. 

The names of the temples having from 11 to 1 storey only, are respectively : 
Suktiman, Mandara, Pariyatra, Alaka, Vimina, Nandana, Paficata, Catus- 
kaka, Tribhimi, Dvibhimi and Ekabhimi. But for the names of Mandara, 
Vimana and Nandana (see Chart II, p. 270A) where they are given in some 
instances the same number of storeys, the names of this series of temples are not in 
the lists of the Twenty Temples. 


° Cf. the temple Kamala whose crowning dome shape might have had eight sections. 
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Classification of the temples according to the number of their storeys is the 
rule in South Indian Vastugdstras. There the one storevyed temple makes the 
beginning. In the Nagara schools the 12 storeyed temple heads the list which, 
excepting in the V. Dh., is incompletely given. 

If a temple of this kind is circular it is called Samudra. Nandin also is a 
circular Prasada of this family. It is described as having 8 Paricchedas, which 
means 8 recesses in its Kita, or 8 Bhiimis, each recess having Amalakas. 

Guharaja is described as long, which may mean its plan was elliptical, and 
like a cave in shape.’ ; 

Vrsa is a circular temple of this group with one unbroken, tapering super- 
structure (ériga). It has two Mekhalas. Similar to Vrsa, but of different shape 
(akara) are the temples Hamsa, Ghata, Simha and Mandapa; their names indicate 
their respectiye shapes of swan, pot, lion and hall. Whatever these may have been, 
by name, at least, the temples of the seventh group are represented in good number 
amongst the Twenty Temples (Chart II). 


The temples of the seventh group are introduced by the temple Grha, the house 
shape, which has a ridged roof or Valabhi. Grha, however is also the name of 
another kind of temple (verse 15) whose roof is a Sriga. These two prototypal 
temples, called ‘houses’ seem to have had the one a peaked roof and the other a 
ridged roof. 


The V. Dh. does not say whether the tapering superstructures of the temples 
of these seven groups were rectilinear or curvilinear. Its Bhitmis were divided by 
recesses and Amalakas were placed there. These temples thus would conform with 
Type IA or also with Type II. The Bhiimis however are nowhere described as 
actual storeys, or as having their shape. They are not those of Dravida temples. 


THE EIGHTH GROUP. ‘The eighth group (verses 101-111) comprises temples 
whose Mandapas are essentially part of their plan. The temple Kaildsa heads the 
list. It has 5 Sikharas, 4 Mandapas and 4 doors. The Mandapas being in the four 
directions, the entrances at the cardinal points, this cross shaped temple would 


‘The V. Dh. assigns 12 storeys to Mandara, whereas 10 would obviously be the correct 
nuinber in that list. Mandara has ro storeys in the Br. S., and 12 in M.P. 

7A temple, called Guha, belonged to the fourth group (verse 59); the temple Grha 
however is the first of the seventh group. The alternative names Guharija (Br.S.) and 
Grharaja in the other early lists of the 20 Temples seem to go back to older classifications 
of which the ‘Visnudharmottara’ has preserved some traces. 

Guha, moreover, occurs more than once in the name and constitution of the temples in 
i V. os Suguha (verse 121); and another temple possibly called, and being Triguha 
verse 122), 

In the description of the temple Sarvatobhadra (UXXXVII. xo), the small corner shrines 
of the central Praséda are described as Garbhaguhas and Prasadas. Similarly, the chapels 
of the rampart are the Garbhaguhas of the enclosure (Prakira). 

Guha thus in the V. Dh. is an equivalent of Grha and denotes the Garbhagrha. Its 
meaning as Cave is implied in this identity. It might, besides, in the V. Dh. have connoted 
‘an oblong .shape. 

Kuhara, which means a cavity, may denote an interior opening or also its demarcation 
on the outside of the temple. The inner hollow of the Sukanasa, the round niche in which 
an image is carved, is a Kuhara. 
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have one central Sikhara and each Mandapa would have a lesser Sikhara of its own. 
The shapes of these Sikharas are not given.’ 

A temple Trikita (see the first group) however also figures in this list and the 
temple Saumya which has one Sriga. 

The main temple of the eighth group is the temple Rajaraja. It has one lower 
and wider Jagati which is as high as the knee, below, and in addition to, the Jagati 
proper, whose height is one-third of the Prasada. This is, as usual, also the height 
of the Kati. The Sikhara is described as having a Kuhara, the ‘cave’ or niche 
of the Sukanadsa. Connected with this temple and forming one consistent 
plan, is its Mandapa. Similar small temples are attached in the four corners to the 
main temple. They too, have each a Mandapa. All these temples are supported 
by the high Jagati; steps lead up to it. 


Further combinations of shrines and Mandapas have each their specific name. 
‘The variations are given by the presence or absence of Mandapas in the four direc- 
tions, by the presence or absence of Sikharas on the Mandapas and by the number 
of Mandapas or shrines at the bottom of the steps. 

The temple Surarat for example has 4 shrines in the intermediate directions 
and 4 Mandapas in the main directions, each of these has a Sikhara; the central 
Prasada has a Mafijari. 

These combined and centrally planned temples would correspond to certain 
Jain temples on the one hand and to the Hoysala Temples of Mysore on the other, 
both of which date from c. 1100 A.D. onward. The V. Dh. appears to describe 
some of their ancestral plans; the height of the Jagati, the existence of two Jagatis, 
the shrines on either side of the steps, an approximation to the triple division of 
the height of the temple, all these belong to the temples of the Hoysalas. 


Further shapes of temples are specified (verses 111-128). Following the eighth 
group, they do not form a particular group. The temple Samanya is conspicuous 
by its name. It has one Sikhara. Another temple is Suguha; it has a Guha at its 
back. It is followed (verse 122) by the Prasada Triguna (cf. verse 33) which may. 
be a misnomer for Triguha : it has three Gunas (Guhas?).. Further combinations 
of the various constituent elements are given each their own names: a pillared 
Himavan is called Nandaka (verse 123), etc. 

Chapter LXXXVI of the ‘Visnudharmottara’ gives a genealogy and morpho- 
logy of the temples in which the main now extant types are not included. It begins 
with simple shapes and their combination; certain ancient forms of buildings are 
recognizable. 

These form the first, second and third group. There the triple division 
in the vertical is firmly adhered to. The door, it appears, is an ancient module, 
and was superseded in the temples by the main norms (Chart I) which are based 
on the width of the temple or on the height of the image or Linga. It may be 
surmised that the door as module had played its part in the construction of houses. 


* The term Sikhara, denoting the superstructure, does not occur in the seven preceding 
groups, A temple, called Sikhara, belongs to the third group. 
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The transformation of house shapes into those of temples can be followed, specially 
in the third group. The temples are however not derived’ from the Shapes of 
houses ; they are on the contrary employed for the purpose of the temple so that by 
looking at the temple man may be liberated from all his shortcomings and attain 
release (LXXXVII. 68). 

In their elevation, the complex shapes of the fourth and the following groups 
show combinations of peaked roofs and ridged roofs. They form the tapering 
superstructure. The ridged roof (Valabhi) however is absent from the eighth 
group which is representative of the temples which are particularly those of the 
‘Visnudharmottara’. A whole chapter (LXXXVII) treats of one temple which 
conforms with the main characteristics of the eighth group but is of greater import- 
ance even than the temple Rajaraja. It is complete in its parts and is the architec. 
tural shape of its iconography. In this respect the temples Garuda and Kamala 
preceded it genealogically. 





Sketch of the plan of the temple Sarvatobhadra 
(V. Dh. Ill. LXXXVIN) 


. SARVATOBHADRA. The temple Sarvatobhadra (proportions not given) is 
raised on a broad, square terrace (jagati). It is enclosed by a rampart (prakara) 
of chapels, a cloister of twenty-four Garbha-guhas (verse 42). It is approached 
on the four sides by stairs flanked by two small shrines. Similar in shape to these 
Damstras or Devakulas are 4 chapels (devakula) in the corners of the terrace. 


zo Each flight of steps terminates with a gate-house, Immediately behind the 
vastern gate-house is a Simanya temple ; a Garbha-Mandira, it has no Mandapas 
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but is flanked by two Himavan temples. By its position the East-West axis of the 
plan is given special importance. But for it the temple Sarvatobhadra and those 
of the eighth group are central in plan. The main temple which occupies the central 
position, the Sarvatobhadra temple proper, has its square Garbhagrha surrounded 
in the four directions by Mandapas. Each of these has four doors. In the corners 
of the Garbhagrha 4 small Garbhagrhas are inserted and correspondingly, 4 small 
shrines are placed in the corners between the Mandapas. This cross shaped, central 
and radiating building is surmounted by a cluster of nine Sikharas corresponding 
to the four Mandapas, the four small corner Prasddas and the central Grabhagrha. 
The central Sikhara is higher and dominates the eight surrounding Sikharas. The 
8 Sikhares have Kuharas, or Sukandsas in the eight directions; all the Sikharas 
are rich in Amalasarakas, Jalas, Gavaksas, (lesser) Kuharas; Cakras (wheels) and 
flags complete the crowning glory of this temple. Around the central shrine 
beautiful tanks are laid out on the terrace. 

The temple Sarvatobhadra of the V. Dh. is the foremost of its ‘“‘“Mandapa- 
temples’’. In this type of the temple, a central disposition shows welded in one 
plan the Garbhagrhas and the Mandapas. : 


The Mandapa originally was a separate structure, of which twenty-seven 
varieties are known to the ‘Vigvakarmaprakaéga (VI. 124-387) and the M. P. The 
Mandapas have from 12 to 64 pillars, the plan of the Mandapas is three sided, 8 or 
16 sided or circular. By a slow process, Prasada and Mandapa became united in 
the temples whose axial plan is bilaterally symmetrical (pp. 255-57). The central 
symmetry of several Mandapas grouped around a Prasada or a cluster of Prasadas 
had acquired several shapes which seem to represent the flower on the ancestral 
tree of the temples of the ‘Visnudharmottara’. 

There are 10 descriptions at least of the Sarvatobhadra in the various Sastras. 
The ‘Visvakarmaprakaga’, VI. 88-89, and the ‘Matsya Purana’ speak of its 16 
sides (asra) and the large number of Sikharas. This laconic account suggests a 
central projection (bhadra) on each of the four sides, which would have three 
sections, each Jess wide than the preceding. The ‘Samaranganasitradhara’ 
explicitly describes the central projection having such sections (SS. LVI. 131-32. 
LVII. 783-86). 

The ‘Brhat Samhita’ LV. 27, gives the width of the square temple Sarvato- 
bhadra as 26 Hastas. It has four doors in the four directions, a large number of 
Sikharas, a large number of Candrasalas and 5 storeys.’ 

The ‘Samaranganasitradhara’ has much to say about various kinds of the 
Sarvatobhadra. In chapter XLIX. 107, the plan of this building has a certain 
affinity with the Sarvatobhadra of the V. Dh. for it includes Prasadas in the corners 
(Karna-prasada) whereas the earlier texts seem to refer to one building only without 
the addition of subservient structures. The Sarvatobhadra of SS. XLIX, however, 
has no further resemblance to that of the V. Dh. It is like the other temples of 
that chapter, a ‘hall temple’ consisting of a small centre (devakostha) over four 


° Sarvatobhadra is not only the name of several varieties of the temple in the Sdstras, it 
is also the first of the ‘4 room’ buildings f.e., having 4 wings (Catuséal4-Grha), described in 
the ‘Brhat-Samhita’, LII. 31, Nandyadvarta, Vardhainina, Svastika and Rucaka, being the 
others. It is At for ‘kings and gods’. 
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parts out of the 100 parts of the square field (ksetra) of its total extent which is 
occupied by three concentric Alindas with their pillars, etc., and Pragerivas of 
the facades. The Prasadas of chapter XLIX are not exclusively temples. They 
form patt of royal establishments where their plan is adopted to various uses which 
are described in chapter LI. ets ne 

. arvatobhadra, however is one of the eight temples (chapter L to which a 
es was superadded (p. 284). The Sarvatobhadra of SS. XLIX has a different 
structure than the temple of that name in V-P., M.P., and Br. S. In S.S. LIT. it 
is assimilated to them, and also further assimilated to the Sarvatobhadra of the 
V. Dh. 

The Ksetra of 100 parts however is occupied also by other varieties of the 
Sarvatobhadra, in the S.S. In each of these the Garbhagrha extends over 16 squares 
out of its 100 squares (LV. 23-81) ; certain kinds of the Sarvatobhadra are Sandhara 
temples, the width of their inner ambulatory, of their inner and outer walls being 
equal to the side of the square (i.e., the side of the Ksetra being 10, that of the 
Garbhagrha is 4, and 1, 1 and 1 respectively, are the Blutti, Andhakarika and 
Bahyabhitti; LVI. 123-40; LVII. 781-99; LEX. 28-40; LX. 59-66). 


In this Talacchanda, however, there are slight variations in the rhythms on 
he Vinyasa and Paryanta Sitras: The Bhadra, the central projection is 6 parts 
out of the 10 in width, and projects only to half a part (LV. 1. c.); whereas in LVI, 
its width is 5, its projection 2 parts at the centre and at each side it extends over 
ly part; its projection there is correspondingly less. In LVII, the pillared Bhadra 
is 6 parts wide and projects 1% parts; or, there are 2 Bhadras, one in front of the 
other. 


The variations in the plan are accompanied by variations of the vertical propor- 
tions, These are given most completely in LVII; the width of the Ksetra being 10, 
the socle, Pitha, has 214 parts; the lower part of the wall, Vedibandha, has 214% 
parts of which the mouldings, etc., are allotted: Kumbhaka 1, Masiraka ¥Y, 
Antarapatraka 14 and Mekhala 1% part; the Jangha here is assigned only 4 parts, 
the Sikhara 7, Griva 1%, Amalaka (Andaka) 1, Padmagirsa (Candrika) 14, and 
Kalasa (or Kumbha with Usnisa) 11%. The total height is more than double the 
width of this Sarvatobhadra temple. It has Candravalokanas in its Bhadras. This 
temple belongs to a list beginning with Meru; also the Sarvatobhadra of ch. LV, 
whose proportions are not completely given; but for the Janghd which is assigned 
5 parts, they are nearly the same, Mekhala-Antarapatra having each 4 part. 

The Sarvatobhadra of ch. LVI, belongs to the series of temples beginning with 
Kesari; it stands on a Jagati-pitha which is half the width of the temple 
high; the width of the Jagati is twice that of the Prasada. The wall of this 
imposing structure is similarly proportioned to that of other Sarvatobhadra 
temples. The Jangha is assigned 5 parts (as also in LV) and, above it, the Mekhala 
7” and the Antarapatra 1% part. ‘This temple has 8 storeys (bhiimi). It can be 


built in 3 sizes of which the least has a width of 15 Hastas, the middle c. 27 and the 
largest 37 Hastas. 


Second in a series, headed by ‘Vimina’, is the Sarvatobhadra of ch. LIX, the 


height of whose shoulder course (skandha) is 2 . pees 
10; it has 9 Bhamis. (skandha) is 20 parts, the width of the temple being 
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In chapter LX, which treats of Nagarakriya Prasadas, the 3 sizes (jyestha, 
madhyama and kanistha) are 26, 18 and 10 Hastas respectively, and in ch. LAIN, 
the description is similar to that of the ‘Brhat Samhita’; 5 storeys, many Sikharas 
and Andakas, and Bhadrasala are mentioned there. 


Besides these, ch. LVI. 105, shortly describes another Sarvatobhadra temple, 
of a ‘mixed’ type (Misraka Prasada) whereas in ch. LXI, 56-61, Sarvatobhadra 
is one of the ‘rhythms of the floor’ (talacchanda), one of the ground plans of a 
Dravida temple, whose walls, divided into 28 parts have a Sala of eight parts in the 
centre, on each of its two sides are two Kiitas, each of three parts, and between each 
two projections is a recess (salilantara) of two parts. This applies to a temple 
without inner ambulatory (Nirandhara); the proportions of the Sandhara- 
talacchanda are not specified in ch. L-XI. 


All these temples are Sarvatobhadra, for they have not only a ‘bhadra’ on each 
of their four sides, but it has a relatively great width, or projection, or both. 


The Sarvatobhadra is the one hundred and first, the temple of temples of the 
‘Visnudharmottara’ ; the description of 100 temples precedes it. Sum total of the 
groups that had gone to its making, it is closely allied in plan to temples 
in Kashmir (Avantisvimi Temple) and Mysore (Kesava T., Somnathpur).*° The 
Alamkaras or adornments of its superstructure however, the Amalakas, Gavaksas, 
Jalas, etc., are not seen on the temples of Mysore and, excepting the Amalaka and 
a modification of the Gavaksa, they are absent from the temples of Kashmir. 
Where in reality the Sarvatobhadra of the ‘Visnudharmottara’ was built and when, 
cannot be said as yet. 


THE ICONOGRAPHY OF THE TEMPLES OF THE VISNUDHARMOTTARA 


The iconography of the Visnu temple Sarvatobhadra is given by its plan. In 
the main Garbhagrha, facing the main directions, are the four aspects of Visnu; 
their 8 Saktis are assigned to the Garbhagrhas at the corners of the main 
Garbhagrha. Four of the Avatars of Visnu occupy the small temples in the corners 
of the Jagati. 24 gods are stationed in the cloister. Two groups of them are given : 
the one, headed by Garuda comprises the weapon-divinities or Ayudhapurusas of 
the respective forms of Visnu. Ananta, Makara, and the Kaustubha Jewel are also 
amongst these gods. The other series of divinities does not comprise the properties 
and faculties of Visnu but surrounds his presence with all the powers of knowledge 
embodied, from the Gayatri and the Four Vedas, to Samkhya and Yoga, Paficaratra 
and Pasupata, and includes the 5 Mahabhitas. 


In the 8 small shrines below the high platform, at the side of the steps are the 
Pratiharas, the door keepers of Visnu, or the 8 Planets are installed there or the 


? Amongst the Caufisath Yogini types of temples, the one in Mitavli, Gwalior, c. rth. 
century (ASIAR. 1915-16, Pt. I. p. 18) consisting of 65 (!) cells in its round enclosure and a 
circular central temple having a Mandapa, would correspond to the Sarvatobhadra more 
closely than the other hypathral temples of this kind. 
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‘ans of the eight regions. The V. Dh. gives preference to the Pratiharas for 
oe ree the Dikpalas wa Planets’’ (LXXXVIT. 37). A similar identification, 
that of the stars and the Pada-devatas of the Vastumandala is also given in the 
V. Dh. (p. 82). The gods of the Vastumandala have their images or those of their 
lieutenants set up in the temple, at their proper place. The re-duction of the 
iconography of this Visnu temple to that of the Vastupurusamandala may be seen 
not only in the presence of the 8 Dikpalas or their substitutes but also in the 
number of the divinities which, counting the 4 central images as aspects of the 
one Visnu—is 45, the number of the Vedic gods of the Vastumandala."* 


Any temple, however, of any shape, planned according to the Vastumandala, 
incorporates in its shrines and innermost sanctuaries,—or in its walls around the 
one and only Garbhagrha—the eight directions of space and their presiding 
principles; it is a place of manifestation of the various forms of the eightfold 
principle such as the Asta-miirti of Siva, in the temple Kamala. 


Equally significant however with this reduction of a specific iconography, and 
its architectural plan to that of the underlying Vastumandala, are specific shapes 
of temples which belong to definite divinities. The Siva temples, housing a Linga 
(the fifth group of temples) are foremost amongst them. Nonetheless, the second 
group, the Sriga temples, small square shrines having a peaked roof were also 
Littga shrines (verse 19), though not exclusively as they could be dedicated also 
to all the other gods (verse 17). 

The Valabhi temples, on the other hand, had a more spacious interior, those 
forming the sixth group were supported by pillars, and had an open front. The 
temple Valabhi itself, thrice as long as it was wide, had three Amalakas on its 
roof. ‘They were made to correspond to the presence of a ternary of gods in the 
interior; Brahma, Visnu and Siva, or Visnu, between Sun and Moon, were thus 
installed. The Valabhi building, however, by its very shape, is accommodating ; 
more than a ternary of images or also but one image can be housed there. Thus 
other Valabhi temples are described as housing groups of gods, the Mothers, 
Planets, Stars, all the 12 Suns, 11 Rudras, 8 Vasus, 8 Dikpalas, etc. The Valabhi 
temples were adjustments of actual houses or of halls (sabha) ; they left no lasting 
mark on the Hindu temple.” Their roof however, as it were, was lifted from them 
and raised to the third, fourth and twelfth storey on the temples of group seven; 
this position the Valabhi holds to this day also on South Indian Gopuras. 


_ A specific shape of the temple, as closely connected with the shape and name 
of its deity as are the Linga temples, is the temple Garuda. It resembles the bird 
Garuda having two wings: these have the shape of attached shrines; the main 
building of the temple forms the body of Garuda, the Sun-bird, who carries Surya, 
the Sun. The temple here has the shape of the Vahana and thus is similar in its 


function of conveying divinity to those temples which were built in the likeness 
of the chariots of the gods. 


_ The Sun temple Garuda houses the image of Sirya, in the central building. 
It is flanked in the lateral shrines by Danda and Pingala or by Saturn and Yama 


1 No divinities are assigned to the Garbhamandi di i a i 
2 Webbie oe ace SS XLIX. eye ira and its lateral Himavan shrines. 
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or by Kegava (Visnu) and Siva. This is its primary destination. In it however 
other gods too were enshrined and their ‘lateral’ divinities. They are: Candra the 
Moon, Kama, Indra, Yama, Varuna and Kuvera. They are connected with and 
thus are substituted for Sirya. Garuda himself, the Bird form and Vahana of 
the Sun, has also his image enshrined as the main divinity; he is flanked by 
Kagyapa and Vinata. ; 

Siirya and his attendants are substituted not only by gods of the family of the 
Sun but by one of the three great gods, Brahma, Siva or Vasudeva and their 
lateral divinities. Vasudeva may be accompanied by Rudra (Siva) and Brahma 
or also by Garuda and Ananta or also by Garuda and Aruna, the Vahana and the 
Charioteer of Sirya. oe 

To whichever god the temple Garuda is dedicated, it is a temple of Siirya 
who shines in all these images. Dharma in the main temple and Artha and Kama 
in its wings may also be worshipped in this temple the purpose of whose construction 
like that of any temple is to attain Moksa (‘Visvakarmaprakasa’, VI. 10). 

The relation of the shape of the temples and their dedication at the age of the 
‘Visnudharmottara’,—at a date from the seventh century but prior to the 
‘Samaranganastitradhara’, are manifold. Specific shapes of the temple were dedi- 
cated to specific gods: the Siva Linga temples of the fifth group and the Laksmi 
shrine Grha of the seventh group. Shapes specifically designed for a particular 
god were also used for other deities : the temple Garuda. House or hall shapes 
were used as places of image worship: the ‘sabha’-shaped temples of group three 
and the sixth group. The temples were laid out in conformity with the Vastu- 
purusamandala and were thus suited for dedication to one particular deity and his 
aspects : the Visnu temple Sarvatobhadra, or to different gods and their aspects : 
the temple Kamala. 

Several traditions are represented in the V. Dh. Some of them are also 
embodied in other accounts. The 20 temples of the ‘Visvakarmaprakasa’ were 
destined to enshrine a Linga (VI. 106-7). They have the same purpose in the 
‘Matsyapurana’ which however adds—from another tradition—83 further names to 
the 20 temples. Two of them, Valabhicchanda and Grha—both of them described 
in the V. Dh. are temples of Gauri, in the M.P.* The selfsame 20 temples in the 
‘Brhat Samhita’ however house an image (pratima, LV. 16). 

The V. Dh. does not, as a rule, give the dedication of those of the twenty 
temples which it describes. - 

The shapes of the 20 temples in the ‘Visnudharmottara’ are composite and 
complex ; they do not convey any definite dedication and were used as Siva temples, 
or images were enshrined in them, according to the various needs of devotion. 


Thus, concluding its chapter on the temples, the ‘Garuda Purana’, I, XLVII. 
35 f, sums up the position: ‘‘All these temples are different from each other in 
construction, shape and measurement; some have a socle, others are without it. 
The temples are built according to the different images. Due to different traditions 


* The ‘Vigvakarmaprakaga’ does not include these names in its enumeration but adds 
the description of Valabhicchanda and Srivrksa (VI. 90 and 106). Grha and Valabhicchanda 
are temples of the Goddess, also in the V.Dh., either of them is dedicated to Laksmi ; 
Valabhicchanda is also dedicated to Durga as well as to Brahma, Visnu, Siva, etc., ete. 
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(‘samskara’, in which are comprised the schools of architecture and the influences 
that acted on them) and on account of the differences in shape and name there exist 
many different Prasadas of the Gods’’."* 


"HE POSITION OF THE VISNUDHARMOTTARA IN VASTUSASTRA 


These differences constitute the wealth of the form of the temples and are its 
resources. Heterogeneous and many as they are the knowledge of their use, the 
science of architecture, has but one source. It is in God who reveals it to a Sage 
and who transmits it to his successor. Siva is the fountain and origin of the science 
of architecture, or Brahma or Visnu. This is how Agamas, Puranas and 
Vastusgastras tell of Vastuvidya, which, being auxiliary to the Veda, is part of the 
primordial Knowledge. The sequences of the preceptors and the schools which 
they represent lead each on the one end into a particular province and phase of 
temple building activity, while by the other end they converge in the primordial 
Knowledge and in God for whom the temples are raised on firm ground. 


In the majority of the Vastusistras, Siva who has also taught the 64 arts to 
Garga (p. 48)—is the source whence Vastuvidyd, the science of architecture, is 
revealed, as in the ‘Viévakarmaprakasa’, I. 3-4; ‘Agnipurana’, chapters XCIX f; 
in the ‘Mayamata’, ‘KaSyapasilpa’ and ‘Manasara’, whereas it is Brahma in the 
selfsame ‘Viévakarmaprakasa’, XIII, 108 f, in the ‘Brhatsamhita’ and the ‘Isina- 
Sivagurudevapaddhati’. 


Visnu, in his Matsya Avatar, imparted the science to Manu. The names of 
its 18 preceptors (p. 141) are given in the same passage of the ‘Matsyapurana’ 
(CCLIL. 2£.)..* In Visnu (Hayagriva) the ‘Hayasirsapaficaratra’, has its origin 


* The margin for differences in the dedication is wider cven than that for the orientation 
of the temples (p. 233). While the underlying principles of the latter are recognizable in most 
of the texts—the ‘Agni Purina’, XXXIX. of. being in agreement with S.S. and I.P.—, the 
‘Vigvakarmaprakaga’, VII. 107-10, and the ‘Matsya Purana’, CCLXX. 31-4, amonest the carly 
sources, assign Visnu Jalasayin to the North-East and Srinivasa (Laksmi) to the West. Nandin 
however is in front of the temple, or in the East, and as these texts treat of Siva temples 
ror ieee the usual position of Siva is ceded to Visnu, and his place in the West is occupied 

y Laksmi. 

The following names of the eighteen Preceptors are associated with extant treatises: 

Atri: ‘Samiirtarcanadhikarana’ or ‘Atreya Tantra’. 

Vigvakarman: ‘Visgvakarmaprakaéa’; cf. also M.S. (RASB: No. 7845) ; ‘Vastuprakaranam’ 
(Visvabharati Library, Shantiniketan; cf. Ph. N. Bose, ‘Silpa Sastram’, Punjab Oriental 
Series, vol. XVII ; introduction). Cf also Acharya, ‘Dictionary’, s.v.—‘Aparajitaprabha’, 
Ms., RASB. ITT. I. 63. 

Maya: ‘Mayamata’, etc. ef Acharya, op. cit. 

Narada: ‘Vastuvidhana’, ‘Naradagilpasastra’ (Adyar, IX. J. 33). 

Sukra: ‘Sukranitisara’. 

The names moreover of the following preceptors out of the eighteen names in the 


““Matsyapurina’ are referred to in extant Vastugastras as authorities on which the respective 
treatises are based : 


Bhrgu : ‘Hayasirsapaficaratra’, I. 3-4. 
Ati (Atreya) : ‘Agni Purana’; ‘Brhat Samhita’, Commentary. 
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and also the earlier chapters of the ‘Agnipurana’ (XXXIXf). They begin with 
the words: ‘‘Hayagriva said.’ 

The ‘Visvakarmaprak4asa’ thus represents two traditions, the one (I. 3-4), 
originated in Siva and transmitted to Paragara, Brhadratha, Visvakarman and to 
his pupil, who compiled the V.P., and the other (XIII, 108 f), originated in 
Brahma and imparted to Garga who transmitted the knowledge to Paraéara. 


Within the second tradition is, in the main, Varahamihira’s summary in the 
‘Brhat Samhita’. His account is based on Garga (LV. 31), but also on Manu. 

To Manu, in the ‘Matsyapurana’ the science was imparted by Visnu; it is in 
almost complete agreement with the ‘VisvakarmaprakaSa’ and, though uttered by 
Visnu pertains exclusively to Siva temples. 

The manifold interconnections within these texts are shown as much by their 
statements as by the names of those to whom they are attributed. 

In the ‘Visyudharmottara’, III, chapters LXXXVI-VIII, it is Markandeya, 
who instructs King Vajra in the science of architecture."* Markandeya, 
according to the ‘Hayasirsapaficaratra’ I. 1-7, had received the science from 
Bhrgu to whom it had been transmitted by Mahesvara (Siva). MaheSvara had 
received it from Brahma, and Brahma from Visnu as Hayasirsa, 


Vasistha: Br. S. Comm.; ‘Agni Purana’; ‘Devi Purana’, LXXII. 1-4. 

Vigvakarman: ‘Brhat Samhita’, ‘Agni Purana’. 

Maya: ‘Brhat Samhita ; Isanagivagurudevapaddhati’. 

Narada: ‘Agni Purana’; ‘Manasara’. 

Nagnajit: ‘“Brhat Samhita’; ‘Citralaksana’. 

Nandiga (Nandin): Br. S. Comm. 

Sukra: Br. S. Comm. ; ‘Naradasilpasastra’. 

Brhaspati: Br. S. Comm. ; ‘Naradasilpasastra’, ‘Devi Purana’; ‘Manasara’. 

In addition to the eighteen Preceptors of the ‘Matsya Purana’, the ‘Agni Purana’, 
XXXIX. 1-6, gives the names of 25 Tantras amongst which six of the names of the ‘Matsya- 
purana’ are included as ‘authors’ and also the ‘Hayasirsapaficaratra’ as ‘Hayadgirsa-tantra’. 
The 25 ‘Tantras, most of which are known as yet by their names only, appear to 
have belonged to Madhyadega (A.P. XXXIX. 6.). 

Of the many preceptors and authorities whose names are not included in the ‘“‘EKighteen”’, 
the following have been referred to in the present context : 

Paragara: ‘Visvakariaprakasa’; Br. S. Comm. ; ‘Manusydlayacandrika’. 

Markandeya: ‘Markandeya-vastugastra’, cf. Ph. N. Bose, ‘Principles of Indian Silpaéastra’, 
(Punjab Oriental Series, vol. XII. p. 12). Two works by Markandeya are referred to in the 
‘Manusyalayacandrika’, I. 7-9. 

Aparajita, a mind-born son of Visvakarman: ‘Samarafganasiitradhara’ II. I. The 
‘Aparajitaprecha’, ‘Apar&jitaprabha’ and the ‘Apard@jitasiitra’ of the ‘Brhacchilpasastra’ bear 
his name. Marici, the author of the ‘Vaikhanasagama’ is referred to in the ‘Naradasilpasastra’. 

Further-authorities referred to in the Commentary of the ‘Brhat Samhita’ include Kasyapa 
to whom might be traced back the prototype of the ‘Kagyapasilpa’. 

Sri Kumara, the author of the ‘Silparatna’ may have his place in the tradition as a 
successor of the Preceptor Kumara (Svamikarttika) of the ‘Matsyapurana’. 

*® In part II. ch. XXIX, Puskara (Siva?) instructs Bhargava Rama. ‘Pauskara’ is one 
of the 25 Tantras of the ‘Agnipurana’, XXXIX. It is not known to which dynasty King 
Vajra belonged. If the name Brhadratha, in the ‘Vigvakarmaprakaga’ could be taken to refer 
to the last Maurya King of that name, the ‘Vigsvakarmaprakaéa’ would thereby show its 
teaching established in Hastern India before 184 B.C. 
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The continuity of the tradition is given not only by the contents but frequently 
also by the names of the Sastras and those who compiled them. The ‘Vigvakarma- 
prakasa’ for example is the work of a disciple of Visvakarma. Originally, the 
name Vigvakarma is that of the working aspect of the Supreme Principle, Brahma 
being its thinking aspect. Thus Visvakarma is a proper name not only of a great 
architect, but every Sthapati is descended from Visvakarma. Correspondingly, the 
other three classes of craftsmen are born of Maya, Tvastr and Manu, respectively 
these four archetypal workers having originated from the four faces of Vigvakarma. 
(‘Manasara’, JI). Thus is undone ontologically the fall of the architect and the 
craftsmen (those who are Vaisyas and Sidras, cf. ‘Samaranganasitradhara’ VIT 
14-17) as narrated in the ‘Brahmavaivarta Purina’. ; 


The wealth and contingencies which time, place and the ethnical carriers have 
brought to the structure of the temple are comprehended in VastuSastra. Their 
minutiae are measured against abiding principles. All the time the architect 
carries within him the knowledge and responsibility of his descent which is 
confirmed,—or of his fall—which is redeemed, by his work which implies a realisa- 
tion of its origin and purpose. 
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U ARatt ARGV je 


AY TASS: 
MTT: METAR TARA TACT | SAATAS Wares ee’ lors | 
aareatat 9 farrer freneret eMTAT 11 STA HTMAASTT-TE ATGATET 123 
agent fige a aera aise F | aegat wagt get aration ghreraT | 
Pons Svat + Ted...X effet Ul arg sar fa freta & fara fafa ger igen 
wd Ft wae Tae salar RrafreRerarstat 0 seg ett Ter wa | 
qRGUa TeGTa Tart TAATTA: 113 qareaer Frat cae sea TT 1241 
arama ( carte ) exceed Tare eferoera: | seat IS + Tea: | 
saarg faetot eee fers Fa vil Tegal Te Pranet ssf HTT all 
aot: Sead sa at fFaqaa a | Meare Serena | 
fagearg sre as Sard FIT NLM Vernerag weed Fifa igen 
aTeNe faxer wage arses | Giararat oF geTakrafiay | 
AST F TERN aye S Ta 14! Was Freag ate Tet ATAHST: lec 
Sal F Ua esa TeROTAT TI waae fread’ a ¢ WaeTTqAPgay | 
ae rater aa cages Laat Tar III AFLG OL EM FETT IAI 18 
SEIT aaeet 3 aaa Fete | qa wed wategReyTy | 
Te J Aaa eery Bsa FAT NII qrarfeterany srrfey ata [Rell 
fey 2 faatot earageat aa Tat: | waRifraareara TeaTeaa & FeTTT | 
aqrenasa: at sepere Rea Rran: igh TATE OT FEM AA FETT: NRA 
AR ATTA & STAT GAA | Rafera gxrede tneaga freA: | 
Rene fardtas asa ( Sage ) HTT: Ul aera faeafea Breet TTA: RR 
MIAMT TAS TCT Tatheray | TATE A Ae Yo fxsIT TT | 
BHM ATT STH BAIT 1122 aa’ g firederm septoraeter fear 11230 
agian Rea | frati sfaheargeaar FIAT: | 
TTA ATH AN FTNAST NRLI OS FT AGUA A ATES 09 gf FETA: HIRHII 


* See p. 11, ‘Vastuvidhana’. aie 
C1 Yer] 2) wal Rt age) Bl amiga! ol agent é1 faerd 
ol ere! st gl et aneqat gol anitte: @21 Tea 
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ag TSAR 0a Gut Ta T AAT | 
FONTAN TST TATA URL 
AAT ATAATT HTT TGR | 

CAT GATSIFT QR APA TT ATTAT NREL 
ea: St WY FAM MTT AGA | 
qrrgnia et Sats TATCAPTE: (IR 
stat afte Fae Sora TATT {k | 
qarerd waryer aaag Tatteray ZCI 
aorentcfafa aaregeachaaey | 

aqafed Maarerfr (8 AMA | TERT: HRI 
Some yo Brite PraarTass: eo | 
ay Has Vas er AeaTRS FA 12611 
feormrafrarg agi Tez ZT: UR 

8H MO GuIeT aTEGA: 

athaed frrerenticay | 

ahireqed: BU TEeAT: 

PRT HETHITE G13 

afe madd areggqeiram anqaageafafiraia 
Ui ssaTseara: I 


\ MY SAAS TTA: | 


THAT TY TARA STAT | 
Maat Garay sag Farah Tell 
el PENG AAR CHTATS HAL | 
fare: fiter ward aa ots arf 112i) 
aed Prgaadta ¢ are | GERETT | 
STAM HHT STATE FT ATE 13] 


Wl WE th) ameter 
tol amare te | frannifereary | 
BI feats | 


Wel sr 


weg ed 9a Shrergetray vit 

BS AM THAR TF TTR | 

wat & eferid & age IIL 
AAT ® ATER Careaay feeran: | 
wero WATT MATyaT g AT NEI 
TOE THI Sigel ays | 
fraser Vaat 271 sea FT [Hl] 
goo gisafarda fazed watts 
sear fe (fa) aot watt Te ict 
gadis g Tal etd aH aT | 

usted feat faenenesfsaet ae lst 

wg anife ada ox Prafier era | 

Od FAT AMISIT MANIA U2 91] 
aameres aisd are aifrarea: | 
eaves Aalst av|ed csvset 12a! 
RAY TAA ATTATATETS | 

OSG GAT BAT SAT SregeaeT THAT | NPI 
Saas AAR aiPased Faas | 
gatai fefr cist enerariqaenray 11231! 
ghameat fret fanfare taaras | 
stead fro freqracareared fare: eel 
ftavaredieg aaa Sareat fet pla: gil 
facoatit y aaa facare”d sad | 
ACHAY TIA WLAN, AGRAT AAU 
ferrratearges arefaeat ferartta: | 
qatherartted qarcaed AAT TST: UAH] 


i gf ae areg ramet qxratseata: I 


ke] amaqa:) 1 aaa 


Q1 feeaay 21 casera | 2 1 AL 


FMT ne 
| AT ATA: es: 


SATTNGATT :— 
MRA naa AeA Bz afer marta aa sat sat TAT | 
qcelad Bei We, MSTAT FA: NRZoll meg freasa maT, fir: R26! 
wet cer agi Fraigraaataray | fahrrarmaaria 9 Sard 9 TERTAT | 
glee o wii fret ofemerta 11222 fafarord 2 acfennt frat Hertz TA: 1132 | 
agra g ated agquita array | frawea g gaan sant ofa | 
agra feoitmart aaeah: serte Za: AVA Raver Agia aaa SATSTT [1F221 
agaita aeeah seat are safaqor | Meniga Tater craprat g fei: | 
seared Beta: Teast: AAT N22 3ll ofertas TTR FETT NFR 
fate ad Hea ad waa | aeadita ar geatzernat g fata 
farmatft oa od qareteTgera: 113 (HI Arad ena wrahrad Baw 22a 
Preant woSTeIet Tt Gast F | frat f garft cara fafa | 
deria, nares eres eat RRR 11324 woreda: ot frets Prorat 1gevi 
Maga aT FAA FAST | firavaaamel fad aa a aT | 
CRITI GST ATS TATA 132 al Bane fetiges aeaegt rare 1RRkI 
WORM ATMS TAAL AIT BUT | ART TAT Tes Tar Ga Frases | 
TAT MATA AHLRANSHTTPT 13 G9 AGA J WAITAA AAT 3 2H 
asa ST MATA | SATO | wana a ae ed free wa | 


eT TAATAT AT ATATEAIL AIT 113211 


weg J Sfesrrrara set Teer 13Ru] 


* A Ms. of the ‘Hayasirsapaficaratra’ is in the Library of the Varendra Research Society, 
Rajshahi. The Ms. has not been published ; certain chapters however have been printed 


(I—XIV). Ch. XIII is copied from the printed portion of the text and follows the numeration 


of its verses. 


C1 fit to 8) fri) 3) aged g wag dt sate 
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frant fag art v Ba st g GUNTAT | 
ATE TL ETT AW IT TYRE ARE 
aeraarea Tar Lat PINT FT: | 

qe eea tor TOT ATA HT FURR 
amet § agaist seat erqest | 
avecat g at sat fearaATATgAT [1Rzoll 
Male area Taha ARATE TAT | 

aes wee firar Fat eigeuslt goae Aza! 
at om faas: AT g AIMAATAT ASA g & | 
aera: BEA Tae TTA MAT ARAM 
ware freed a sera arfasad | 
TANS T Hod fed TT RF T HAT RB 
PaOERTAME : UAT AeaTsyTAT | 
STATE TAR: MATENEGAT AAT RVI! 
TATTS THINS TILA AT HAT | 
TACT Tay Cae J Miser NRA 
TATA, FETT: AAMT TRSATST: | 
maeenhe gota Fergeateaaa 113321 
RPMS gealy APTI F | 

grace anrarra g frend Sagan az! 
faites aunt aidez’ g Arita 
agai g arevat att eae geal firey 1133211 
aeerat tar geaigafteragiem liga 


U1 feenefgati ge) ok | eer tag! 


eaifg tear fg seer | 
meats J ate g fit tayo) 
sdihat tat trades catia | 
oraeri TET a eat TANT F Have 
Ted FT ASTt aTEARaATTTy | 
germ g wad feat aret WAT Even 
wate att ¢ Aq AAT = | 
qeae ahafaat | IS aT wT LAERII 
AMAIA AAA eee | 
TATRA TH AT PNR Lgevll 
MATES AIT THT | 
BSHETHSTAT TATE ASTER RELI 
qeanafatoaeg: HAT CAAT Fa: | 
BRT AEA Tw ATT STA TAT aval 
BOSVA FT AT AA TY tT | 
TAT HATA: TATA, OTT | 113861 
aafagewat agar at wa 
reper cast sar fara Afra war Nav!) 
gered et aged TECTIA | 
armed fr g afd F Tarts Svs 
TTT Bear Beat afer eaewagzar | 
dondeg oat areat afar aRTe TAT URKoll 
ll sfa srareeageeerates: 11231 


lt SUAAUTT: Ne 


\ Canrrqeara: 


amnrferad g serearit fagrra: | 


fread Sa gored seated g featter 11211 


ATTA ATT AGHAST: | 

ant gfe sa Fert arate UI 
atee aaué a vefad fae alfred 
arnt arkaat 9 hat FAT TaPTATSHTS 31 
uaa sae fa waged Gaz TATA | 
arfse a god ae Bea TTSHTS Uhl 
ge vaat 2 agt wTtd frat Tey | 
PAC AANA: FATSAH Ml 
area: CRA teparaiss J a 

area: TARA; 3 BorTeaeTTrewTASH: 1a 
fafuat pafaatiaafiate aati: | 
areal cafes aT cats: ¥ Lil 
erecag ffs aan: seat: Pear | 
FEAYCATE VATA MVSTS & NCI 
aanisusl F J WSaasaTH E | 
APAUAHAT Fe IMs: THA FA ell 
PSM STM AATF TTT | 

ware waren ferarace fe ATTY oll 
a [at] Gaaredarfiirgeranitaray | 
THATS Alter Ta srATHT 112411 


Gea: Il 


CHAT TT TATA ATTATS 1s | 
THAT STS ORA TT TEAT ETT: [1221 
trax ¢ afterat  veateated ¢ a4 | 
HTH ATS et aTAAAT RTH 119 a 
CATA PARAL | 
maa fas TREAT TAT 1281 
wamfehrfsrsy’ frard mae war | 
wR eS lea AAT AAT ATT ZHI 
amare arftretieg & faster feraftrery | 
AMSAT J AVSHTATTTAS: Yo 112EU 
TANT SPRTATALTS AT | 
waatefating fart amt FACT lel! 
qurgataarst agaaeaat a(a)aa | 
agua aciaRrand rarer lect 
wares aaa TT I 
AANA AHA TAPP NSU 
MOTE HAAS AAALIRT AT | 
CMSs FUE TT FATT [IRol 
frat arfteat 99 Wea Taral TePSAT | 
TATA 22 GaTdeteat afer uReit 
SHA AT a Ras: Sales : TiTSe | 
SGCMETAT AAT ATT 1123 


* Copied from a manuscript in the Government Sanskrit College Library, Calcutta, which 


is a copy of the manuscript No. D.5421 of Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras. 


Q) akael 21 asaae) 21 


Ql ANWee |  k | SidategTee | 


Rl pAMsaNsl ol Aucararay AA, TATA ATTA | c 1 feet 8&1 afar 


to] Marsseteerd ¢ ea haeAs: | 
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fenqngage wiley aa TT | 

anfant arftet aret deer 9 fe ASST URI 
BUAMGAT FH AASITATHAT | 
SCHIP e CRC @Ibc 
sae filed ite fafird (3 ergaieaet | 
RATT ATATHTAA SAL (RY 


ary Gad qe Bereta AATTAT | defers ara AOO A TTT AL 
geared 2y feat aafaarAagg NRgll AL SHAH: AAA ATH |EMt 
aggge aire aft attra | Soma sewer wf | 
waar 4 06 Get g aifatte wae, Rl aa fi ses ae Brag: TRATTTATE Wye 
saa Age Fat TAA feat 23 arearat aretefeerea | 
Fara -fE-Ta-TSMT HTT URC TEMT y TEA mA TTT 1270 
annifig venga TTATTAT | were afar TET g | 
amare SiregaataereariereT UREN aia frag: genre ay faerear ven 
apfang” Hearst Set ET ETAT | Trt AAG | TTIRT Ry PTT | 
wT wrTeit J sTaRetafa Kral frend g vaizi frrearhrs wa: 220 
aml Saeed Fa: Tae TAT | Arawenfatetesqaaifae | 
TM WBaS Te TTT 9 Pata NARI TAA TT AACA ATT WEEN 
Sat ¢ a erwin Mar ETT | AABN AIS AG: TST TSMTAT | 
frat (oe) teat g TERTAATHTy, 132) yard Pacers ast TE 24 freer vei 
CaaS faarrTa aera 2E | fafaacin faesaat vafgrigrs: | 
CISCO Ua CGC MIEEL| Fat mie GITERA g EMA: Weal! 
SUE J TET SATA HATTA | uafehaormt g THRayeTER: | 
sfaaaeaa ster aT Tay BHI! ANTM TU eplag grirStapaay Vs Ww 
afta ferret aaa hirer | Fa J Aes aad GTA | 
HR FT Ro KAS TTATHTAT URI ayaa aT AGIA’ RS Ta AT ATATATS ve 
UR. feel Gl wel ot) eereaatde |) kL seaaenerdit | ote | atl 
tet WH RL Reateeat to | Mamta mg: |) ke) fafa kato 
aay RRL RRL ae Re] aed ai | areiefarea | a0] aifasteaa! 
ts age | 
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fahrd 3q weal arat Fat arash | 
aT Peas 3 efor aTTLAT ATH REN 
mfas agers t Saunitfecaa | 
Sagaifirer ar eqaeateg at: 11301 
Braga: arta: wefieg a: | 

ae afnferrmeg THe HTe RCI 


Ub aeTfereeTeTAS 


org fr fram faere ma: ear Praenfag | 
cada @ raed frersresg, farfeera: Re MVE 
aa: TT: BAUS a: TARA IT AAT 3 I 

ad me Tee wire ferferezadt Avell 
dafrraqearT sree faeaz: | 
aareeafieared HEY AIT 32 BalTaT ua 
afie ATTA AAPA T ATA | 
saEHIs Fe Gators HAT (GR 
fismftacrat qatediata aftafera: | 
qumaea: 32 BIATTHA: TATA Ste: ALB 
area 23 fT KAT: BY HTARTST Keay | 
anfgfrag: Taras a fanfare: nei 
stag freneg see: aera | 

ae wife arise Fat AAT HIT LK 
anit aneeat Balfrertey Ga | 
argarfefesrai qatar 18 

Gear 3g TES Te ATAAT go cad g aifeaaT | 
arat Gases ATT 36 AASAITS NL 
await Shes ata aattes Rrarhiraa | 
CHAAMEM A ATU TATA UCI 

wag at senaTiMnt aay sa | 

orga saifirart a age eae ATA EI 
vara aaa: Wa FI 

afm Frarigt yeast hermaraltr: eon 

ez give sre’ arfeagissaraen | 
TAAL 38 Bilary aT IAATAHA (EU 
ogd aiftat a aaarfaEgea | 


ae | feqay rar feat Ro | MAM RRL aT 
Ro] wal set wm: 3a) wars‘ 


QBl wal Bel amg 3e1 aw 
Vol agel wQl grea 
Bk 1 fem) BA t atl 
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BIL ALANA! Bl eT TE ae | 
Bel Nigga 


ae g went at fragrant zal 
Ces yaad sad Fat Ha | 
qatecfafiat gar srgaieeraeaa: [163 
aifas Far fey Bawa: | 

Tg Waa RATATAT: NEN 
SMa 2 der wag Frets Fe | 
PAIWMsATA ATT Yo arfeaarleTAy Well 
srarathrmgh J saat g fameas | 

aaa aifwart a amt aap fear esl 
MeeMTs Ie alates ye | 
aifee eifeatarhe eregres Gad ¥R ifs! 
jar fruae J TQMAATsA | 
mifaafemaT ATRIA GAH YR UEC 
feqraaaat sare: qatziteaata aT | 
aaa | TaaerfeHesA 128 | 
fercopriTaga saci ve wafer | 
fersoparat g geatiet aifierr arserdtfser toll 


Prsaea yk fant saretseaszaiat Tat t 


STAM KAITAGTTE CT AT | 97H} 
aeg feger Preerageaiaag ar | 
ATAMBA aT Tie aTATSET | or 
at we anNfag g er afar fer 
THT FATA SUA ASATATTAT [93 
foyeTaeaMs om vo gfreyhrar | 
TATTT AAA HafsenTaZAA sc tev} 
asearkMeayahMear at Far Tat | 
faqs froraaarhs Gara ipokn 


2 .| smfrawee! 321 wnt 


B21 tel 
scl azar 
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facade fret rer: arefrgert | 

ord Prarrat fag g Feat aTazATE sat 
srarrsfa aa fagfiaat Aert ga: | 

ud Hafrarat a fara Asaasa J ws 
qeraeaa fag vreaaaht Fae | 

aq Mae ast erredisanty stat T pscn 
mrad disaqage area firer | 
eurfeaapreteey a seterarirea ra rferfererey N98 
FATAL: HATTERAS: | 

fra aefregerat ct rarer colt 
eqfrangtnad ena gifs Saute | 

Taq stg ETT WI YE NCU 

aT aMeNa art Mea aa 
Prarfredeaa Tro eqhrar Akt ko le 
afte 49 TBS tee ad F aTTTA | 
wEcfeT: Tat UTE FEAT £2 CAL 
Waa TS TH’ TAT TT 43 g fret WIA | 
wg frarsca vy gfe cheateran cen 
ETA ATT AL as | 

FEATS: TE YT: AIT: HEAT: UCN 
unig qefage wad fra | 

Sea TERS [a] aS WIT EN 
TMM aval gage at Ferrara: | 

OTN: TAT: TE Cha TefaSAy 1201) 
gett frat st ang Tet ae | 
aaaifaaeM g ahs sfathan tcc 


Yel aagambepanaqi wie | 


Bag at frag at setae g aT | 
frsHaEngE? It a Tas ar Galen yeep 
at cada Pad dare | 
Tara aie eaieATot AIT UE oy 
amt Maees FT wifes gfe Ssh ary 
aes Tae J Fart chee NE eH) 
feta euxafa fancied a agra: | 
ame gifas afte Fat afro Tar: sey 
sre aed Gey at WIT | 


— auterafa at tae at ofeatieray E31) 


arMzinaara &y aearTaey Talat | 
agurraared ki amt oRataray yey 
apt 4 ged 4 aUqIaaaT TI 

as’) aifmefrae F tat yo afatfraa nes 
FaIM ad say TA Vea | 
afrererfraraste amafera ean ts eH 
fegra’ afrt ga ageaarfir Brae | 

ATL SAT TST ATT STARA ME I 

wel TSeyaas ear Ke HW | 
frorinfzga (a aa Taaate FT SRA isc 
qe aly edi aqifiaaaareast | 

waaay wadgifiaaarfet FT NEE 

PAGINA STAT AMAR TAT | 

far Teant T Fae Tarek AAA ||Qooll 
ATT TAA ATL Sere FaATT: | 

FAA wae Pettey TI go Ml 


xed fram firatieae: fet a squer wi | 


MOU gfe) kL marhegot amit mefaere wea RL cael) ket amasadg 
ma kel eet t eR 1 agemaatss at ke 1 Bad col Treat qatl 
wel fag 
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1) STFA: 


aa fe wagezaa eraa fest: 
eg aaa y eat EAA TAT: 17 
arias frat & Fateaigt age FATE | 


aq TST AT ATTTATAT TE: (12 ORM 
AAMAAAIET J SAT Go ALF VICI 
aaBAaA Teas Sera aT 112 ov 
faaqatas Ga TARAGAT: | 

meat qaaaifieedmanit grasa Ngo kl 
Tear aaa: MES FS Tae: | 

SMTA AEA: TERA THETAT 11Qo Al 
STS ATATATAAMTTAY SRTRTRATE | 
aaaht aqeaa: 985 sre frert FT youll 
agaraaias dgfe: qaqa: | 
APTA F TPA ALATA: NQocll 
ararareaaeeaa gaaea FE 

ug giftefaqer aaa THAT o8t 
AeA AAMT TTA TATE: | 
TSAR ABA ATT €9 AWA: 1g gol 
HACIMNNY THA: WaT EX TAA: | 
SMM TATA SANT AZEAT: 1129 2H 
AMSAT aaixt AGA: FATS | 
sare fecsart q wrt ereqaftrega: £3 gga 
aq Te at eargeat qT 

ay FaTeyeT HAAG TEAA (19.23 
wmatkinfog g frantaea &y sift: | 
aa dts 7 VS eareaeTTey Fretas 117 eu 
ag’ gfae dis &6 ugugaree | 
aT FAL TA arfse sh TNS ieee 


\ 

aad Heafes’ srarengaae | 

wrt ferorerergy 7 ETe ETT TATE 11928 
RTRs THIN gT ats afseT aT | 
ATA TAT SAT Go TSfaTRaT SHAT Uggull 
aaaderigiia sfmat wats fé | 

amy fafae'earfe aes ATA SAAT 112211 
jeri aaa ASALATT ARATE | 

mihas wad Sa Tad T fT HATA Ue eel! 
wifes AAS TNT TTA TARTS | 
AMSTASY g Tae TAA: UR 
attafeg g frat Asad qa: | 

QT AT TAT T ATTTIET FTT ATA NR 
MAT aT as Tad TsTATAy | 

Bergh TATED sea SEA AT NYRR 
aes eearg Fearaat afeegar | 
WATAUGA TANT TATTAT GRAM 

SUL AAC SAITATIATTS | 

afait arfd gatzest a Aagasfe at tgavil 
qafeacahaa aff at eerste | 
MAMA AIATAST TAIT HARLII 
ERMA AI FC THM TATA | 
araretatfa aatfor gifrerfer watra fF ugen 
arayhraerd Seaaa €g SATAN | 
eaarasAaeaaseN CATIA NASI 

mat Fafratored ales aT STEIN = | 
AMAT VATA TS: NARA 
arnetanta sraffor dgrqargarsa: | 
qatar assay AMA HTATT REMI 


Rol wamiteral €¢t wrt aa) qergaa: ff) faegies 8a agree 
Rx farmtisd tt RR ae dst gel agafstqmeta! fc1 aml 4¢ | aeiaacry 


qead aa | 
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qeagreaita ‘so qifrerereat TI 

fate wea aT gai TT AT HAT l1Zgell 
gfeage: fara: arat 02 arrrearfraeg aT | 
Sarat 2 aT HT TAT VTS TATA 11232 
qateed arise anne Preyer | 

WIT T oR Tglag ALASHTA ARM: (122RN 
fat aq aaat waTaATaT | 

arevat qrer arrays aT STATETA 1123 31 
stare ard gales SqaACTe | 

Trae ASeaT TAT AT ATA TTA 110 AVN 
aerferearcat quer ferrarraa | 
aefeaeetg aad sire wa: 08 Wakil 
madara aa Bates (EAT: | 
PATTAAIAT | Steg TaTHTIAT 112384 


wo | srewrareattd | ot | fara: ard: | 


qateaa a1 ert seitfeat wae | 
agate fred ser far rae tyes 
aire staat aad ast aT | 
ame AAT AST TRGTATH TEA 1123211 
drracaerrt seat Saaz | 
prea Gat fret BAHT wy Fea: |Neasht 
agerat a cast tarat afaraty | 
Sperat T Fatat Mat ass gear level 
TAT BRAM RATT 9% | 

Aa RSET STATAET AT TTT U1eyal| 
HTUIAA AEA TT 98 | 

aaqerad feng’ wo amen SfararTe: ewan 


aft fafrmed weak fear aoe 


\) ATT GaATeSIT: Gee tl 


eV] TD wel AAG! wet Mearqraa | 


Sk) WMATA | whl meteeg dizey aTeofezeMA| «os | TTT STaATicaS | 
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tions ; L., locality ; P., Prasida, a shape or type of temple given in Vastu-Sastra, and T., 
an extant temple. 


A 
Abhasa, P., 265, 266, 203 


Ahatkara, 84, 338, 341 
Ahavaniya (Agni), 23-26, 28, 43, 62, 60 


Abhaya (mudra), 136, 304, 403 om an 04 

a ee be | , 
Abhicara, 265 Ahicchatra, L., 149, 168, 174, 195, 280 
Abhicarika, 77 Ahir, 341 


Abhigamana, 299, 303, 355 

Abu, Mt., 200 

Acarya, 9, 38, 84, 136, 137, 141, 358 

Adbhuta, P., 264, 265, 268, 308 

Adhiara, 1390 

Adhara-pratidhisnya, 139 

Adhara-Sakti, 111 

Adhara-Sil4, 150-113, 153, 173 

Adharma, 43, 93 

Adhagchanda, A., 22, 27, 31 

Adhi-samvatsara, 36 

Adhisthana, A., 145, 146, 162, 166, 190, 2135 
221, 220, 230, 245, 246, 250, 260, 262-264, 
269, 3II, 390 


Aihole, L., 186, 190-192, 194, 196, 205, 214, 
215, 288, 355 
Durga T., 150, 170, 222, 285, 322, 327 
Galagnath T., 192 
Hucchimalligudi T., 222 
Kont Gudi T., 194, 107, 322 
Lad Khan T., 148, 150, 155, 104, 246, 284 
Meguti T., 151 
Narayana T., 333 
Aigvarya, 43 
Ajanta, L., 124, 170, 183, 198, 308, 318, 322, 
352, 353 
Ajira, 48 
Ajivika, 170 


ee 


Adi-Vignu, 234 Ajiiana, 43 
Aditi, 34, 35, 44, 56, 90, 94, 234 Akarsini, 338 
Aditya, 50, 56, 89-94, 234 Akaga, 96, 163, 164, 328, 401 


Adyanga, A., 145, 269 -mandapa, A., 257 
Agama, 287, 290 | Ak 
: | Akola, L., 158 
Agastya (Nasik), L., 291, 203 | Aksi-mocana, A., 15 
Aghora, 330 | Alaka, P., 415 . 
Agni (Fire-Altar), 22-27, 43, 60, 68-71, 77-795 | Alamkara, A., 390, 42 
103-105, 108, 110, III, 126, 139, 140,! Alampur, L., 205, 246, 285 


Adityas, 35, 44, 48, 86, 90, 92, 94, 99, 332, sa -linga, 164, 249 
i 


175» 23% 350 | Alberuni, 72 
Agni (Devatd), 20, 32-34, 45, 49, 50, 83, 91-94, | Alinda, A., 249, 250, 282, 283, 420 
234, 374 | Alpa-Prasida, A., 195, 203, 221, 261-265, 280, 
Agni-igdra, 183 | 293 
-cayana, I5 Alpa-Vimana, A., 263, 264, 293 
-grha, 183 Amala, G., P., 281, 354 
-ksetra, 26, 27, 47 | Amalaka, A., IIT, 147, 148, 154, 155, 159, 161, 
-la, 183 | 174, 176, 179, 181, 184, 187-190, 193, 194, 


-Sarana, 183 “201, 204, 206, 215, 217, 210, 242, 243, 
Agni (Naigameya), 77 245, 249, 250, 263, 273, 278, 279, 280, 
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300, 333, 334) 348, 350, 351-357, 369, 373, | Anuratha-paga, A., 216 
301, 395, 399, 404, 412, 416, 420-422. | Anustubh, 48 


Amalasara, A., 348, 354 Apa, 32, 89, 91, 96 
Amalasaraka, A., 232A, 242, 245, 277, 283, 284, Apavatsa, 32, 80 
290, 201, 351, 352, 413, 414, 419 ae ue 
2 <rti, 
Amalasari, A., 348 ee Fu, 21 
Amarakantaka, L., 5, 365 Aparajita, 425 


Amaranitha (Mahadeo T.), £72, 173, 230, 230A, | Apsara, 304, 318, 337, 339, 340, 343-345, 381- 
252, 254, 258 383, 388, 400-402 
Amaravati, L., G., 71, 109, 159, 189, 2735 283, Aratni, 25, 27 53 


315, 322, 343, 350, 368 : Arca-grha, 138 
Ambarnath, L., see Amaranatha Ardha-mandapa, A., 366, 383 
Ambika, 307 Ardhanarigvara, 386 
Ambivale, L., 353 Ardhangi, 347 
Ambumirga, A., 250 Ardha-prastara, A., 369 
Amoda, 281, 356 Ardha-siici (hasta), 405 
Amrta, 302, 325 Argala, 04 
-kalaga, A., 349 Aristotle, 27 
Amrtesgvar T., (Holal), 287 | Arjuna Ratha, sec Mamallapurain 
(Ratanvalli), 356 Artha, 347 
(Singhanapur), 228 Aruna, 374 


Aryaman, 32-34, 44, 80, 90, 94, 96 
Asadha, 104 

Asatncita, A., 1012 

Asana, 47, 58, 110, 234, 375, 405 


Anaigvarya, 43 
Anala, 33, 92 
Ananda T. (Pagan), 169, 171 


Ananta, 62, 90, 128, 287, 421, 423 
Anda(ka), A., 249, 250, 270A, 273-276, 354, 427 pattaka, A., 370, 375, 395 
Andhaka, 75 : Ashrafpur, L., rao 
Andhakarika, A., 147, 162, 229, 273, 420 Asoka, 133, 170, 277 
Andharika, A., 229, 251 Asota, L., 152 ; 
Aga, 229 Asperla, 139 

-nyisa, 305 | Agra (Asra) A., 270A-272, 419 
Anghrika, A., 258 | Agrama, 347 
Atigiras, 104, 105 | Agramin, 113 
Anegula, A., 26, 52, 53, 116, 134, 309-311 | Agraya, 130 
Anhilwad, L., 161 : : Assain, L., 153, 215, 315, 324 
Anila, 32, 33, 92 | Asfigra (i) A., 262, 270A, 272, 278, 294 
Aniruddha, 141 | Asta-dikpala, QI, 304, 318, 370 
Anjaneri, L., 214 | Astamiirti, 104, 422 


Ankurarpana, A., 15, 83, 128 Asfapada, 48, 94 
Antara-bhitti, A., 254, 255 | Asta-tala, 309, 312 
Antarala, A., 213, 254, 255, 322, 366, 376, 393- | Asura, 32, 73, 75, 80-83, 85, 90, 93-95, 132, 280, 





396 317, 324-327, 330, 331, 334, 358, 403 
‘Antarapatra, A., 246, 248, 251, 369, 420 | Asura-bhava, 77 
Antari, 260 | Asurya, 153 
Antariksa, 17, 32, 43, 342, 350 | Asvathara, A., 146 


Antaryaga, r11 | Atharvan, 77 
Anukaya-anga, A., 263, 266, 274, 284, 203. ¢: | Athos, Mt., 310 
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Aticchandas, 332 | Barabar hills, 170 

Atman, 25, 26, 171, 354 | Barabhi, A., 182 

Atmapurusa, 72 : Bara-deul, A., 216, 243 

Atreya, 424 i Baramba, L., 192, 254 

Atri, 141, 424 : Barandi, A., 263 

Audumbara, 140, 167 ‘ Barbara, A., 262 

Aundh, L., 172 : Barhut, L., 43, 109, 118, 139, 140, 145, 148, 

Aundha, L., 172 167, 183, 195, 204, 273, 283, 315, 319, 

Aurangabad, L., 170 341, 352, 353, 403, 415 

Avadhtta, 347 : Barvasagar, L., 320 

Avairagya, 43 | Baudhayana, 22, 27, 28 

Avantika, L., 3 ; Bayana, L., 138 

Avantika, A., 262 i Bedsa, L., 204, 278, 352, 353 

Avantipur, L., 200 ' Bellerophon, 335 

Avantisvamin T., 200, 421 i Benares, 223 

Avarana, 201 . ; Bengal, Tor, 110, 123, 139, 140, 158-160, 167, 
-devata, 201, 301, 303, 338, 330 188, 192, 198, 199, 215, 222, 304, 333 

Avatamsa(ka), P., 281, 284 | Berar, L., 262, 286, 290, 292 

Avyaktam, 158, 332 ! Berhampur, L., 114 

Ayadi-sadvarga, A., 390 | Besnagar, L., 109, 121, 352 

Ayaka-khambha, A., 277, 278, 354 | Betta, A., 199 

Ayatana, 148 | Bhabua, L., 272 

Ayatagra, A., 150, 262, 278 Bhadra(ka), A., 38, 42, 192, 210, 216, 229, 245, 

Ayatavrtta, A., 150, 271 | 252, 272, 275, 281, 284, 359, 366, 369, 

Ayodhya, 3, 47, 48-51, 96, 358 373, 400, 410, 420 

Ayudha-puruga, 421 Bhadrakali, 234 


Bhadrasala, A., 270A, 421 
| Bhaga, 34, 44 


B | Bhairava (Siva), 44, 234, 330 
| Bhakta, 252, 303, 314, 317, 406 
Babhru, P., 278 | Bhakti, 142 
Badami, L., 124, 141, 151, 168, 184, 191, 272, | Bhallata, 32, 56, 91, 94, 234 
288, 308, 326 Bhatiga, 307 

Badoh, L., 333 | Bhangora, 143 
Bagh, I,., 308 | Bhanvaralal, 143 
Baghelkhand, L., 365 | Bharana, A., 248, 353, 395 
Bahubhiimika, P., 415 | Bharatji T., Khajuraho, 365 
Bahya-bhitti, A., 229, 248, 251, 420 i Bhargava, 74, 76 
Baijnath, Kangra, L., rgo Rama, 425 
Bairat, L., 102, 152, 283, 201 ‘ Bhaskara, 275 
Bajaura, L., 315 : Bhava, P., 281 
Balagamve, L., 336 : Bhavanam, 1390 
Bali, L., 171, 279 ‘! Bhayanaka (rasa), 308 
Bali, 403 : Bhekapada, A., 48 
Bali-muda, A., 213 : Bheraghat, L., 198 
Bamboo, 108, 118, 119, 125, 206 ; Bhil, 150 
Bankapur, L., 391 Bhilsa, U., 135 
Bankura, L., 189 Bhima Ratha, sec Mamallapuraim 
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Bhim-sen-ka Akhara, T., 198 

Bhir mound, Taxila, L., 351 
Bhisma, 407 

Bhitargaon, I., ror, 148, 149, 155, 23 
Bhitti, A., 145, 229, 232A, 238, 420 
Bhoga, 347 

Bhogya, 341 

Bhoja, 13 

Bhokta, 341 

Bhopal, 168, 170 

Bhrama(na), A., 146, 168, 232A 
Bhramani, A., 229, 246, 273 
Bhramanti, A., 199 

Bhrgw, 75, 75) 77, 79) 141, 424, 425 
Bhrfigaraja, 32, 56, 93, 234 

Bhréa, 32, 56, 92, 234 

Bhichayé, 325 

Bhidhara, G., P., 143, 278 
Bhujaga, 32, 33, 94 

Bhijaya, P., 281 

Bhulegvar T., 342 

Bhumara, L., 199, 200, 272 


Bhimi, G., A., 13, 15, 16, 2%, 67, 127, 146, 
147, 162, 166, 180, 182, 188, I91, 192, 
195, 197, 201, 202, 205, 206, 222, 391, 
392, 404, 414, 416, 420 

Bhtimija, P., 282, 389 

Bhiimika, 412 

Bhimukha, P., 278 

Bhisana, P., 278 

Bhita, 21, 59, 73, 75, 79, 81, 82, 84, 234, 356, 
398 

Bhiti, P., 278 


Bhuvana, P., 278 
Bhuvanegvar, L., 184, 208, 290 
Bhaskaregvar T., 173, 192 
Brahmesvar T., 200, 201, 216 
Citraguptegvar T., 216 
Litigaraja T., 148, 173, 192, 205, 214, 216, 
314, 337 
Markandeyegvar T., 173 
MegheSvar T., 173, 192 
Muktegvar T., 201, 324, 328, 336 
Papanasini T., 173 
Paraguramesvar T., 192, 244, 254, 318, 320 
Rajarani T., ror, 212 
Uttaresvar T., 192, 254 


Vaital deul (Kapalini) T., 150, 182, 290 
Vyomakesvar T., 314 

Bhuvanesvari, 339 

Bhuvatgana, A., 314 

Bibhatsa (rasa), 308 


Bihar, L., 148, 155, 155, 192, 223, 387 
Bija, 128, 137, 359 
-ptiraka, G., A., 136, 221, 245 


-svara, A., 221, 366, 372 
BileSvara, Kathiawar, L., 192 
Bilva, 355 
Bindu, 47, 128, 137, 176, 170, 353 
Bira Devaru, T., 152 
Bodh-gaya, L., 139, 140, 

190, 193, 223, 323 
Bodhi-tree temple, 220 
Bodhika, A., 353 
Boma, 325 
Boram, L., 148 
Boram Deo T., Chapri, 173 
Brahma, 5, 11, 13, 32, 34, 36, 37, 40, 42, 44, 

46, 40, 53, 58-61, 73, 74, 76, 81-83, 

89, 90, 95, 96, 112, 14%, 153, 173, 179, 

201, 233, 234, 236, 261, 275, 278, 280, 

281, 287, 289, 304, 309, 327, 339, 356, 

360, 373, 399, 402, 422-426 

-bhaga, 232 

-dvarapala, 313 

-mandira, 278 

-$ila, 108, 109 

-sthana, 6, 48, 53, 56, 58, 61, 63, 70, 85, 

89, 93, 95, 96, 102, 103, 127, 128, 138, 

164, 165, 227, 235, 361, 399 
Brahmajfiana, 347 
Brahman, 12, 13, 36, 44, 48, 51, 59, 67, 79% 

II7-119, 137, 179, 196, 204, 280, 288, 

328, 332, 338, 339, 344,349, 354, 355 
Brahmana, 14, 15, 41, 42, 46, 71, 85, 106, 113, 

114, 127, 143, 170, 261, 337 
Brahmanabad, L., 149 
Brahmanda, 354 
Brahmapura, 89, 163, 164, 288 
Brahmarandhra, 196, 359 
Brahmasgambhu, 59, 81 
Brhadigvara T., Tanjore, 187, 203, 294, 324 
Brhadratha, 408 
Brhaspati, 34, 141, 280, 425 
Brhatkgsata, 32, 56 


148, 149, 155, 184, 
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Buddha, 16, 43, 53, 180, 233, 234, 309, 334, 346) Cattara Revadi Ovajja, 143 
-dyatana, 148 Caturagra, A., P., 262, 263, 270A, 272, 274, 
-mandira, 148 278, 415 
Buddhi, 332 -kostha, A., 278 
Buddhist, 71, 102, 113, 118, 142, 145, 168, 170, | Caturbhuja T., Khajuraho, 365 
1&0, 182, 183, 197, 198, 277, 278, 284,| Caturmukha, P., 281, 283 





307, 346, 354, 355, 387 | Catuskaka, P., 415 
Budha, 38 | Catuskika, A., 217, 255, 2590, 366 
Budirghar, A., 159, 319 Catuskona, A., 270A., 272 
Bundana, Rajputana, L., 318 Catussala-grha, A., 419 
Bundelkhand, 365 | Catvala, 26 
Burdwan, L., 198, 199 | Catvara, AI 
Burina, L., 169, 277 Cautisath Yogini T., 198, 421 
Ryzantine, 311 ; Cedi, 386, 388 


Ceylon, 193, 278 
Cc Chadya, A., 145, 283, 367, 369 
Chagasura, 77, &1 
Caitya, A., 114, 138, 142, 148, 168, 182, 190-| Chamba, L., 102 
192, 234, 275, 319 Chandas, 8, 11, 48, 80, 132, I40 
-Prasada, 148 | Chandasciti, 140 
Cakra, 31, 42, 47-40, 50, 5%, 72, 221, 278, 351, Chanda-Vimana, A., 265, 266, 293 


403, 419 | Chandol, L., 173 
Cakravartin, 42 Chapri, L., 173 
Cala (asana), 159 | Chatri, A., 43 
Calcutta, 199 Chaumukh ‘T., Ranpur, 200 
Calukya, ror, 121, 173, 186, 287, 290-292, 333} Chebrolu, L., 123 
Cam, 279 Cheda, A., 272 
Cambodia, L., 171, 279, 322 Chezarla, L., (Kapotegvara T'.), 142, 322 
Camunda, 234, 341, 384 Chimeera, 335 
Camundi, 234, 384, 398 Chinthe, 368 
Canda, 300 Chitor, I.., 143, 348 
Candasiva, 403 Cidambaram, L., 163, 104 
Candala, 235, Cidananda, 341 
Candella, 333, 337, 386-388, 309 ; Cit, 360 
Candi (ka), 234, 275 | Citi, A., 26, 140, 145-149 
Candiman, L., 323 Citra, P., 278 
Candpur, L., 166, 169, 397, 398 Citragupta T., see Khajuraho 
Candra, 56, 423 Citrakiita, P., 281 
Candra-Sala, A., 158, 270A, 274, 413 paula A., 274 . 
Candravalokana, A., 375, 395, 420 | Cola, 121, 151-153, 166, 195, 196, 202, 203, 352, 
Candravati, L., 315, 399 | 350 
Candrika, 221, 245, 367, 420 | Comorin, Cape, 287, 288 
Candrodaya, P., 28r | Conjeeveram (Kajici), L., 123, 166, 184, 356 
Cara-Vastu, A., 63, 90 Ciida, A., 245 
Caraki, 32, 05, Ciila (ka), A., 221, 245, 276 
Carana, A., 258, 268, 356 Cuttack, L., 254 
Caru, P., 281 Cyavana, 35, 36 
Caruka, P., 278 Cyclopean, 121%, 125 
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D ; Dharma, 40, 42, 43, 92, 93, 276, 316, 336, 342, 
377, 387, 308 
-cakra, 42 
Dharmaradja, 12, 13, 42, 43, 83 
-ratha, see Mamallapuram 


Dagaba, A., I70 
Dah Parbatiya, Assam, L., 315 


Daitya 

Hie a ener L., 151, 188 
Daksinagni, 23, 24 | Dhatr, 35, 44, 83 
Danda, A., G., 229, 230, 422 Dhatu-garbha, 170, 354 
Dandika, A., 249, 367 Dhisnya, 28, 46 
Darasuram, T., 288 DhokeSvara, cave, 158 
Dargana, 8, 107, 143, 358 | Dhruva, 72 
Daru-stambha, A., 230 | Dhruva-bera, 159 
Dagangula, 89 | Dhimar Tena, see Elura 
DaSgatala, 309, 310 i Dhvaja, 38 

Dagavatara cave, see Elura Dhvamksa, 38 


Dauvarika, 93, 107, 143, 358 Dig-devi, 340 

Deccatt, 10%, 102, 121, 124, 146, 170, 173, 188, -nayika, 340 
192, 200, 214, 215, 218, 219, 272, 2745 
275, 287, 288, 290, 291, 292, 326, 336, 
356, 358, 391 

Deo Baloda, L., 388 

Deo Parbat T., Sibsagar, 324 Diti, 32, 94, 325 

Deogarh, L., 123, 148, 154, 155, 169, 205, 238) | Divya-drsti, 308 
397 -vimanaka, 139 

Deopara, L,., 118, 161, 279, 355 

Deosa, L., 152 

Depaka, (Siitradhara), 200 | 

Deul Carani, A., 356 

Dev-ghar, 160 

Deva, 73, 344 

-agdra, 137, 155 


Dikpala, 338, 422 
Diks@, 25, 46, 315 
Diksita, 156 


temple, Kadvar, 150 | Digbandhena, 40 
Dilipa, 335 


Diwan-i-khas, 117 

Draupadi Ratha, see Mamallapuram 

Dravida, A., 175, 188, 194, 197, 200, 201, 233, 
234, 242, 246, 251-253, 261, 262, 264, 
266, 286, 287, 291-295, 302, 319, 322, 
348, 391, 411, 416 


-Alaya, 130, 137 Dravira, A., 182 
-ayatana, 135, 137, 140, 148 Dudahi, A., 166, 198 
-dhisnya, 138 Duladeo T., see Khajuraho 
-grha, 135, 137, 130-I41, 158 Dundubhi, P., 278, 281 
-kostha, 283, nee 233 
-kula, 137, 140, 418 | -Temple, see Aihole 
-rsi, 388 | Durga, 94, 153, 158, 233, 307, 334, 425 
-sabha, 183 | Durmukha, 356 
-sthina, 135 Diirohana Mantra, 349, 357 \ 
Devarakonda, L., 113 Dvapara Yuga, 13 
Devata, 320, 329, 340, 404 | Dvara, A, 232A., 273, 303, 317 
-kotuva, A., 278, 289 -mana, 412 
Devi Jagadamba T., see Khajuraho | Dvarahat, I,., 215 


Dhaman, 139 
Dhamnar, L., 168, 200 
Dhara, L., 8, 90, 286 


Dvarapala, G., P., 313, 322, 373, 414 
Dvaragobha, A., 412 
Dvaravati, L., 3 
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Dvibhiimi, P., 415 

Dvichadya, A., 192, 254, 283, 2&4 
Dvipa, P., 275 

Dvisala, P., 281 

Dvyasravrtta, A., 203 


Ekabhami, P., 415 

Ekamukha-Linga, 306 

Ekagrata, 156 

Ektegvar T., Bankura, 190 

Elephanta, I,., 158, 168, 230, 356 

Elura, L., 8, 124, 168, 294, 353 
-DasAvatara cave, 124, 168, 322 
-Dhumar Lena, 158, 353 
-Indra-sabha T., 168 


Ganapati T., Hangal, 188 
Gandhamadana, P., 275, 281, 414 
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Sakha, A., 314 
Gandi, A., 213, 243 
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Ganjam, L., 192, 200 
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Gadag, L., 200, 337 
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